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OSEPH ADDISON, ESO. 


ITALY AND SWISSERLAND. 


HIS genuine honour to literature and his 
country was the ſon of a clergyman, after- 
ards preferred to the Deanery of Litchfield, and 
as born May 1, 1672. He received the early 
art of his education at the Charter Houſe, and 
as afterwards entered at Queen's College, Ox- 
prd, but ſoon removed to Magdalen College, in 
e ſame univerſity, where he was entered on the 
oundation. | 
Here thoſe abilities, which afterwards render- 
d him ſo illuſtrious, began to diſplay themſelves, 
nd he was not long before he obtained a patron 
1 that diſtinguiſhed judge of merit, Lord Somers, 
ho recommended him to King William. His 
azeſty ſettled a penſion of three hundred pounds 
year an him, to enable him to travel into foreign 
arts. A fortunate concurrence of circumſtances 
ems to have attended Addiſon, He was natic- 
d, and effeQually ſupported by a ſucceſſion of 
atrons; and he had thus an opportunity of 
newing his powers at an early period. He was 
ot ſuffered to languiſh in obſcurity, nor was he 
icrely raiſed Above actual want, and kept in a 
Vol. XII. B ſtate 


3 ADDISON's TRAVELS. 
Mate of difireffing dependance ; but his protecto 
prided themſelves in his elevation, and ſought 
their own honour in promoting his advantage. 

Of a man ſo well known, fo univerſally efteem 
ed, it is unneceſſary to ſay more. His travel 
have too frequently been conſidered. as claſſica 


Ne 
illaftrations, rather than remarks, on the coun 
tries through which he paſſed. But we diffel 
from this opinion; and though he certainly hall f 
difplayed an intimate acquaintance with th 
Latin poets and hiftorians, when the ſcene reca)lWof 
ed them to his mind, his unaffected narrative an ca. 
correct taſte render his own obſervations not on 
pong but inſtructive. 

On the 12th of December, ſays Mr. Addiſon 
J ſet out from Marſeilles for Genoa, in a ſmallyy 
veſſel, called a tartan, and arrived late at a Freneſi ca 
port named, Caſſis. Though it was the depth ofil{e} 
winter, the ſurrounding mountains were covereWMchi 


with green olive trees; and the fine gardens i 
9 gave a variety and beauty to the pr Mas 
8. | 

I was ſhewn, at a diſtance, the deſerts which 
have been rendered ſo famous by the romance 
Mary Magdalen, who, after her arrival at Mar 
ſeilles with Lazarus and Joſeph of Arimathea, i 
ſaid to have wept away the reſt of her li 
among thoſe ſolitary rocks and mountains. 
Next day, we ſet ſail again, and made the be 
of our way, till we were forced by contrary wind 
into St. Rimo, a very pretty town, ſubject to Genc 
Here we ſaw ſeyeral perſons, in the middle « 
December, wha had nothing over their ſhoulde 
but their ſhirts, nor did they ſeem ſenſible of t 
cold. It is certainly fortunate for the poorer ſo 
to be born in a place that is free from the greate 
inconvenien 


ADDISON'S TRAVELS, 3 
neonvenience to which the more northern na- 
ions are ſubject. And, indeed, without this na- 
ural benefit of the climate, the extreme miſery 
and poverty of the lower clafles, in moſt of the 
talian governments, would be inſupportable. 
Near this city are many plantations of palm trees, 
hich do not grow in any other part of Italy. 
Sailing from thence, we ſteered for Genoa, with 
fair wind, that carried us directly into the gulf, 
hich is remarkable for tempeſts and a ſcarcit 
of fiſh; the latter circumſtance, it is probable, is 
cauſed by the former. Horace ſays, 


While black with ſtorms the ruffled occan rolls, 
And from the fiſher's art defends her finny ſhoals. 


We were forced to lie here two days; and the 
captain was ſo apprehenſive of danger, that he 
th oi fell on his knees and confeſſed himſelf to a capu- 
ere chin who was on board; but at laſt, taking ad- 
1s vantage of a fide wind, we were quickly driven 
PI\W as far back as Monaco, in the harbour of which 

ve anchored. Lucan gives the following de- 
hic ſcription of this port: 


The windin; rocks a ſpacious harbour frame, 
That from the great Alcides takes its name ; 
Fenc'd to the weſt, and to the north it lies: 
But when the winds in ſouthern quarters riſe, 
Ships trom their anchors torn become their ſport, 
And ſudden tempeſts rage within the port, 


The town of Monaeo ftands on a promontory, 
Ile of where was formerly the temple of Hercules Mo- 
aldenfyl nechus, from which this ſmall principality takes 
of its name. | 

er ſo In the dominions of the Prince of Monaco arg 
teateſ only three towns, They were formerly under 
en | J che 
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the protection of the Spaniards ; but the natives, 
driving out the garriſon of that nation, received 
a French one. The prince's palace contains hand- 
ſome apartments hung with pictures of the moſt 


celebrated beauties in the court of France. The 


officer who ſhewed me'the palace, gravely obſerv- 
ed, that the prince his maſter, and the king of 
France had always been good allies, as if their 
relative fituations would admit-of an equality of 
intereſts and connections. 

- Here we hired a little boat to carry us along the 
ſhore to Genoa ; but finding the ſea too rough 
at Savona, we made the beſt of our way over 
land, over rugged mountains and precipices, more 
difficult than the paſſage of Mount Cennis. 
The Genoeſe, like the ancient Ligurians, are 
reckoned artful and deſigning. They are, how- 
ever, more induſtrious than the reſt of the Itahans, 
which is probably the effect of neceſſity, as their 
country is leſs fertile. © The Genoeſe,” ſays the 
Italian proverb, “have a ſea without fifth, land 
without trees, and men without faith.” Virgil, 
it ſeems, was of the ſame opinion in the latter re- 
ſpect. 


Vain fool and coward, cries the lofty maid, 
Caught in the traln which thou thyſelf haſt laid: 
On others practice thy Ligurian arts; | 
Their ftratagems and feats of little hearts 

Are loſt on me; nor ſhall thou ſafe retire, 
With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious fire, 


On both fides of Genoa are many beautiful pa- 
laces. The city itſelf has the nobleſt appearance 
of any in the world. Moſt of the houfes being 
painted on the outſide, look remarkably gay and 
lively, and they are in general very lofty. ' But 
$554 notwith- 


bonn TRAVELS. _ F 
votwithſianding the real ſplendor here, I cannot 
cd BY reconcile myſelf to the fiyle in which many of 
the houſes are externally decorated, Figures, 
| perſpectives, or pieces of hiftory, are certainly 
he very ornamental but inſtead of theſe, we often 

find the palaces painted with the different orders 
ol of architecture. | 
eir About a mile from Genoa is the imperial villa, 
of BY the front of which is deſtitute of painting, and 
being compoſed of a Doric and a Corinthian row 
be Bl of pillars, has a beautiful effect. 
gh The Duke of Doria's palace has the handſomeſt 
ver outfide of any in Genoa, and that of Durazza is 
orc i the beſt furniſhed within. In the firft of theſe 
is an apartment hung with tapeſtry, in which are 
are repreſented the great perſons of that family, 
WH which has produced a line of heroes and of ſtateſ- 


ns, men. Andrew Doria, one of the greateſt admi- 
Arg rals and generals of his time, has a ftatue erected 
the to his honour, at the entrance of the doge's pa- 
id BN lace, with the glorious title of the DeL1vexer of 
gil, the Commonwealth ; while one of the ſame race 


is called its PxEsERVER, 

In the doge's palace are the apartments where 
the great and little council, with the two col- 
leges, hold their aſſemblies; but the ſtate being 
poor, though many of its members are extremely 
rich, infinitely more ſplendor: and magnificence 
may be obſerved in the houſes of particular per- 
ſons, than in thoſe which belong to the public. 
But we find, in moſt of the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope, that the people live in the greateſt poverty 
where the governors are rich. 


pa- 


1NCC 


eing The churches are very fine, particularly that of 
zul the Annunciation, which makes a moſt beautiful 
ich. appearance, being full of ſtatues, paintings, and 
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6 ADDISON'S "TRAVELS, 
gildings; One would naturally expect to find at 
Genaa many remains of antiquity, eſpecially as 
it has been ſo much celebrated by the Roman 
poets. But all they have to thew of this nature, 
is the roſtrum of a Roman ſhip, which is fixed 
over the door of the arſenal. It is about a foot 
long, wholly of iron, and is faſhioned like a 
boar's heaac. An 
The bank of St. George, at Genoa, is a noble 
eſtabliſhment. Its adminiſtration is partly in 
the hands of the principal citizens, which diſtri- 
butes the power among particular members of 
the republic, and is no ſmall check upon the ariſ- 
tocracy.,. - - | | 
Happy would it have been for this tate, if it 
had followed the wiſe example of Venice, in for- 
bidding its nobles to purchaſe lands or houſes in 
the dominions of a foreign prince; but at pre- 
ſent the Genoeſe grandees are, in part, ſubjects 
to another crown, and are taxed very high for 
their eſtates; nor are they allowed to ſell them, 
except to their own countrymen, which keeps up 
the vaſſalage and dependance on a foreign power. 
From Genoa we took chaiſe for Milan, and by 
the way ſtopped at Pavia, once the metropolis of 
a kingdom, though now a poor place. I viſited 
a conyent of Auſtin monks, who, about three 
hundred years ago, pretended to have diſcovered 
the body of the ſaint by whoſe name their order 
is diſtinguiſhed, How St. Auſtin, who was buried 
at Hippo in Africa, was conveyed to Italy no one 
can tell; but relics, whether real or imaginary, 
are a vaſt fund of treaſure to the Romith church. 
In a corner of one of the Cloiſters of this convent 
are buried the remains of Sir Richard de la Pole; 
who aſſumed the title of Duke of Suffolk, and the 
| ; 3 eee 
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Duke of Lorrain, both killed in the famous Bat - 
tle of Pavia. Theſe monuments were erected by 
Charles Parker, a prieſt, who was himſelf interred 
in the ſame place. 

In this city is an univerſity of ſeven celtepes, | 
one of which was founded by Cardinal Boromeo, 
and is an elegant ſtructure. There is likewiſe an 
equeſtrian ftatue, in braſs, of Marcus Antoninus, 
which the natives afſign to Charles V. and: ſome 
critics to Conſtantine the Great. 

This city is of great antiquity. It was called 
Ticinum by the Romans, from the river Ticinus, 
now Teſſin, which is extremely rapid, and falls 
into the Po. How different, how ever, 15 the Lag 
ſcription of it by Silius Italicus. 


Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus flows, 
And through the bottom ſhining cryſtal ſhew:, 
| Scarce can the ſight diſcover if it moves, 
So wondrous flow amidſt the ſhady groves. _ 


At Milan we went to viſit the great church, 
of which I had heard ſuch high commendations. 
This vaſt pile of Gothic architecture is all of ſolid 
marble, except the roof, which would have been 
of the fame materials, had not its weight reader. 
ed it improper. 

The outſide of this pile appean much freſher 
than the infide, which is ſo ſullied by duſt and 
the fmoke of lamps, that neither the filver, the 
braſs work, nor the marble appear to due advan- 
tage. It is generally ſaid, that there are eleven 
thouſand ſtatues about this church; but in this 
number are included all the ſmaller figures. The 
ſtatues are all of marble, and for the moſt part 
well executed; but the moſt valuable one is a 
St. e new flayed, with his tkin hang- 

C2 ing 
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6 ADDI90N's TRAVELS. 
ing over his ſhoulder. It is reckoned worth its 

Juſt before the entrance of the choir is a ſaall 
fubterraneous chapel, dedicated to St. Charles 
Boromeo, where I taw his body in epiſcopal robes, 
lying on the altar, in a ſhrine of rock cryſtal. 
This chapel is richly adorued. He was choſen 
archbiſhop of Milan'at twenty-two years of age, 
and died at forty-fix ; but he employed the ſhort 
ſpan of life in ſuch acts of unbounded charity 
aud munificence, that his memory will never die. 
He was eanonized; and it this honour was ever 
due to mortal, ſuch public ſpirited virtues ought 
to obtain it. 5 

The great church of Milan has two noble pul- 
pits of braſs, each running round a large pillar, 
like a gallery, and ſupported by figures of the 
ſame metal. The hiſtory of our Saviour, or ra- 
ther of the Bleſſed Virgin, for our Saviour only 
comes in by way of epiſode, is finely cut in mar- 
ble by Andrew Biffy. 

This church prides itſelf in the number of its 
relics, which run up as high as Abraham. Among 
the reſt, they thew a fragment of our countryman 
Becket ; and, indeed, there are but few collec» 
tions of this kind in Italy, that have not a tooth 
or bone of this ſuppoſed ſaint, 

In Milan are fixty convents of women, eighty 
of men, and two hundred churches, At the Ce- 
leſtines is a picture in freſco of the marriage of 
Cana, which is very much admired. They ſhew 
the gate which St. Ambroſe ordered to be ſhut 
againſt the Emperor Theodoſius, conſidering him 
as unfit to aſſiſt at divine ſervice, until he had 
dane ſome extraordinary penance for his barbarous 
maſſacre of the Theſſalonians. The emperor, 

however, 
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however, was ſo far from reſenting this rudeneſs 
in the ſaint, that, at his death, be committed 
to him the education of his children. 

Near this church is a ſmall chapel, in which 
it is pretended, that St. Ambroſe baptized St. 
Auſtin; and an inſcription on the wall records, 
that St. Ambroſe, on this n. firſt "EIS 
and ſung the Te Deum. 

In the Ambrofian library, the genius of the 
Ttalians is diſplayed; for they have ſpent more 
money in paintings and ſtatues, than in books. 
In an apartment behind the library, are ſeveral 
curioſities, often mentioned by travellers ; among 
the reſt a head of Titian, by himſelf, Brugael's 
Elements, an ancient Latin MS. of Joſephus, 
and another of Leonardus Vincius, for which 
King James I: offered three. thouſand rm 
piſtoles. 

Settala's cabinet is always ſhewn to firangers, 
among the other attractions of Milan, In it is a 
piece of cryſtal, incloſing a couple of drops, 
which, when ſhaken, appear like water. A fi- 
milar rarity is ſhewn at Vendome, in France, 
where they pretend it is a tear that our Saviour 
ſhed over Lazarus, and was caught by an angel, 
and incloſed in a little cryſtal phial. | 

The Italians conſider MiJan as a ftrong place, 
and it is certain, that it has ſuſtained ſeveral 
ſevere ſieges; but it would not now be tenable 
for three days againſt a regular army, | 

At two miles diſtance from Milan, ſtands a re- 
markable building, that would have been a maſ- 
ter piece of its kind, had the architect OI 
it for an artificial echo. 

On diſcharging a piſtol, the report was return- 
ed fifty-ſix times, though the air was very foggy. 
C 3 The 
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The firſt repetitions follow very quick, but are 
heard more diſtinctly in proportion as they be. 
come fainter. Theſe echoes are occafioned by 
two parallel walls, which reverberate the found 
on each other, till the undulation is quite worn 
out. | | 
The ſtate of Milan reſembles a vaſt garden, 
environed by mountains and rocks. Indeed, 
when we conſider the face of Italy in general, it 
ſeems as if nature had intended it for a variety 
of governments; for the Alps at one extremity, 
and the long range of Apennines, that paſs 
through the body of it, branch out on all fides 
into different diviſions, that ſerve as ſo many na- 
tural boundaries to the little territories that lie 
among them. We, accordingly, find the whole 
country ſubdivided into a multitude of ſtates, in 
the moſt ancient accounts, till the Romans bore | 
| down all before them. But this exorbitant 
vi power, ceaſing to act, the governments of Italy 
bi, again.reverted to their original form, and were 
. parcelled out by the ſituation of the country. 
In the court of Milan, as in many others of 
. Italy, the dreſs and manners of the French are 
h imitated ; but there is ſomething in the Italian | 
character, which prevents this from appearing | 
| natural. It ſeems ſtrange, indeed, that there 
1 ſhould be ſuch a diverſity of manners, where 
| there is ſo ſmall a difference in the air and cli- | 
| 


——— 
—— —- 


| 
0 mate; but the effects of education can alone ac- 
bh count for it, and are ſufficient to ſolve every 
i ditficulty. 
* Anſonius gives this very favourable account 
0 of Milan. 
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10 Milan with plenty and with pomp o'erflows; 
And numerous fircets, and cleanly dwellings ſhews: 1 
| if 
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The people, bleſs'd with nature's happy ſource, 
Are . and cheerful in diſcourſe; 

A circus and a theatre invites 

Th' unruly mob, to races and to fights j— 

Here ſpucious baths and palaces are ſeen, 

And intermingled temples riſe between 

Here circling colonades the ground incloſe, 

And here the marble ſtatues breithe in tows: 
Protutely grand, the happy town appears, 

Nor Rome itſelf, her beauteous neighbours fears. 


From Milan, we travelled through a pleaſant 
country, to Breſcia, famous for its iron works 
and by the way croſſed the Adda, which at laſt | 
loſes itſelf in the Po, the great receptacle of all 
the rivers in this country. 

A ſhort day's journey bronght us to Verona, 
We ſaw the lake Benacus in our way, and its 
appearance recalled the picture which Virgil has 
given us of it. | | 


Here, vex'd by winter ſtorms, Benacus raves, 
Contus'd with working ſands and rolling waves; 
Rough and tumultuous, like a fea it hes, 

So loud the tempeſl roars, ſo high the billows riſe, 


There is ſomething very noble in the amphi- 
theatre at Verona, though many parts of it are 
now fallen to decay. The high walls and corri- 
dors, with which it was ſurrounded, are almoſt 
entirely ruined, and the area is quite filled up to 
the lower ſeats, though it was once ſo deep, as to 
allow the ſpectators a ſigbt of the combats of 
the wild beafis and the gladiators. 

There are alſo ſeveral other antiquities in Ve- 
rona, the principal of which is a triumphal arch, 
erected in honour of Flaminius. Among the 


churches, that of St. George is the handſomeſt. 


Its chief ornament, is the martyrdom of that 
taint, 


12 ADDISON'S "TRAVELS. 
ſaint, done by Paul Veroneſe. A ſtranger is ſure 
to be ſhewn the tomb of Pope Lucius, who lies 
buried in the dome. In the ſame church I ob- 
ſerved a monument erected by the public, to the 
memory of one of their biſhops. The inſcrip- 
tion borders on blaſphemy ; for it draws'a com- 
pariſon between him and his Maker. 

From Verona to Padua, the country had a 
beautiful appearance. It was thick planted with 
rows of white mulberry trees, for the ſupport of 
the filk worms. The trees themſelves ſerve, at 
the ſame time, as ſo many props for the vines, 
which extend, like garlands, from one tree to 
another; and between the ranges lie fields of 
corn, which, in this warm climate, ripens much 
better among the mulberry thades, than if it 
were expoled to the ſun. 3 

We arrived ſo late at Vicenza, that we had 
not time to take a proper view of the place. 
Next day brought us to Padua, St. Anthony, 
who lived about five hundred years ago, is the 
great ſaint, to whom homage is paid here. He 
lies buried in a church dedicated to his honour. 
This ſtructure is extremely magnificent, and very 
richly adorned. In the monument erected over 
the remains of this ſaint, are narrow clefts where 
good Catholics rub their heads and ſmell his 
bones, which, they ſay, have a natural perfume; 
No doubt the prieſts take care to ſcent the mar- 
ble on proper occaſions, that devotees may feaſt 
their noſes. | , 

There are abundance of pictures and inſerip- 
tions, hung up by the votaries of St. Anthony, 
in ſeveral parts of the church; for thoſe, who are 
in any ſignal danger or diſtreſs, implore his aſſiſt- 
ance, and if they come off ſafe, they aſcribe it 15 

the 
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the miraculous interference of the ſaint, and are 
ſeldom deficient in ſhewing their gratitude by 


a recording inſcription, This cuſtom ſpoils the 
beauty of many Catholic churches, whote walls 
are often covered' with wretched daubings and 
impertinent infcriptions, hands, legs, and heads 
of wax. | 

The life of St. Anthony 1s read here with the 
ntmoſt devotion. The moſt remarkable part of 
it is, his addreſs to a congregation of fiſhes. 
When the heretics, we are told, would not re- 
gard his preaching, he betook himſelf to the ſea- 
thore, where the river Marecchia diſembogues 
itfelf into the Adriatic, He then called the fiſh 
together, in the name of God, that they might 
hear his holy word. The obedient tenants of the 
deep came ſwimming towards him in ſuch vaſt 
ſhoals, both from the ſea and the river, that the 
ſurface of the water was quite covered with their 
multitudes. | 

When he had finiſhed his harangue, which 
turned upon the goodneſs of Providence in tur- 
niſhing fiſhes with ſo many comforts, the le- 
gend informs us, that the audience bowed their 
heads, as if endowed with reafon, and gave other 
figns of approbation to the doctrine of the ſaint. 

The church of St. Juſtina, defigned by Palla- 
dio, is a handſome, luminous, and airy building; 
and is eſteemed, by many artifis, one of the fineft 
works in Italy. The martyrdom of this female 
faint, by Paul Veroneſe, forms the altar piece. 

The univerſity of Padua is under better diſci- 
pline than formerly, but it is ill dangerous to 
walk the ſtreets after ſun-ſet. In the great town+ 
halt ſtands a ſtone ſuperſcribed, lupis vitaperii, on 
which, if a debtor, who ſwears he is not _— 

| ve 
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five pounds, will fit bare breeched, in full court, 
he is diſcharged from proſecution by his credi- 
tors. But no perſon has ſubmitted to this com- 
mutation of debt, for many years. 

From Padua I deſcended the river Brent in the 
common ferry, which brought me, in a day's 
time, to Venice, 

This celebrated city ſtands, at leaſt, four miles 
from any part of the Terra Firma, and the thal- 
lows, which ſurround it, are never frozen hard 
enough to.bring over an army from the land 
ſide. On the fide next to the Adriatic, the eu- 
trance is ſo difficult to hit, that it is marked ont 
by ſeveral ſtakes driven in the ground, which they 
would certainly remove on the approach of an 
hoſtile fleet. 

For this reaſon, they have not thought it ne- 
ceſſary to fortify the little iſlands, that he at the 
entrance, to the beſt advantage, which might, 
otherwiſe, very ealily command all the paſſes to 
the city from the Adriatic. In ſhort, the Vene- 
tians ſeem to truſt rather to their natural, than 
apy artificial, fortifications; though the arſenal 
is very ſtrong, and a conſiderable number of gal- 
lies and men of war lie ready to put to ſea at 
the ſhorteſt warning. 

Venice is molt advantageouſly ſituated for 
commerce. It has ſeveral navigable rivers, that 
communicate with the continent of Italy; and 
the ſeas which ſurround it, open an intercourſe 
with diſtant regions. But notwithſtanding theſe 
conveniences, trade is far from being in a flou- 
riſhing condition. The impoſis are too high, 
and the great men think it beneath their dignt- 
ty to have any connection with trade. In fact, 
where the character of the merchant is not re- 

ſpectable, 


- 
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ſpectable, in vain ſhall we Took for ſucceſsful 


commerce. | 

The merchants, who attain to opulence, pur- 
chaſe patents of nobility, and then diſcontinue 
traffic. Their manufactures are filk, cloth, and 
glaſs; which were, formerly, the beſt in Europe; 
but, as they are extremely tenacious of old cuſ- 
toms, they are now excelled by other nations, who 
are ready to adopt new expedients and inven- 
tions. At a diſtance, Venice reſembles a great 
town, half floated by a deluge. It is every 
where croſſed by canals, ſo that there is acceſs to 
moſt houſes, both by land and by water, This 
is a very great convenience to the inhabitants 
for a gondola, with two oars, is as magnificent 
as a coach and fix in any other country. | 

The ſtreets are chiefly paved with brick or 
free-Rone, and kept very neat; for there is no 
carriage of any kind paſſes through them. 
Bridges appear without number, all of one arch, 
and without any fence on either fide, which 
would be dangefous in a city where the inha- 
bitants were leſs ſober. But as they are not per- 
mitted to converſe too freely with ſtrangers, they 
are the leſs expoſed to the danger of learning 
the vice of drunkenneſs from them ; and they 
are too diſtruſtful of each other, to indulge in 
conviviality. 

Venice is replete with noble palaces; but 
their furniture is not very rich, if we except 
their pictures, which are very numerous, and 
executed by the beſt maſters of the Lombard 
ichool. The rooms are generally hung with 
gilt Jeather, which, on extraordinary occaſions, 
is covered with tapeſtry, The flooring is 

| formed 
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formed of bricks, ground to powder, and mixed 
with oil, which, being well tempered, has a 
fmooth, ſhining, and beautiful ſarface, 

The arſenal of Venice is an iſland about three 
miles in circumference, which contains all their 
naval and military ſtores. Here are docks for 
thip-building, and a variety of buildings for the 
accommodation of ottcers. The edifice, in which 
the armour is depoſited, makes a grand ſhow ; 

; but great part of its furniture is grown uſeleſs 
by time and the chauge of faſhion. 
This republic was, formerly, very powerful, 
and they ſtill pretend, that, in caſe of neceſſity. 
they could fit out thirty ſhips of the line, and one 
hundred gallies; but it is not eaſy to conceive, 
how they could man them. Indeed, they owe 
their ſecurity rather to the jealouſy of their 
neighbours, than to their preſent ſtrength. 

The Venetian ſenate is one of the moſt politic 
inſtitutions in the world; though, according to 
the reports of ſuch as are well verſed in their 
eonſtitution, many of its maxims are far from 
deing honourable. If we reckon only the fitting 
members, the ſenate is generally as numerous as 
our houſe of commons, and yet its reſolutions 
are ſeldom known, till they are developed in the 

_ execution. 

Not many years ago, they had great debates 
about the panithment of one of their admirals, 
and though they laſted a month, and at laſt were 
concluded on condemning him, none of his 
friends, who were reſolutely engaged in his de- 
fence, gave him the leaſt intimation of what was 
paſſing, and he was actually in the hands of juſ- 
tice before he ſuſpected his danger. ; 
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M. Amelot computes, that in his time, there 
ere two thouſand ſive hundred nobles, who had 


a voice in the great council ; but I was told they 


did not now exceed one thouſand five hundred. 
The nobility ſpreads equally through all the bro- 
thers of a family, and the daughters are general- 
ly provided for in convents, to preſerve the 
eſtates. Hence the Venetian nuns are diſtin- 
guiſhed for the liberties they allow themſelves. 
They have operas within their own walls, and 
are ſaid to admit, or meet their admirers, at their 
pleaſure. | 

The carnival at Venice, is celebrated over all 
Europe. The great diverſion then, as on other 
occaſions, is maſking; for though the Venetians 
are naturally grave, they love to give into the 
follies and entertainments of ſuch ſeaſons, under 
an aſſumed character. Theſe diſguiſes give oc- 
caſion to a number of intrignes; and I queſtion 
not, but the ſecret hiſtory of a carnival would 
furniſh a collection of many diverting novels. 

Operas are another grand entertainment-at this 
ſeaſon, and the poetry is generally as bad as the 
muſic is delightful. The comedies are equally 
infipid, for having no idea of genteel comedy, 
when they with to make their audience merry, 
they fall into the moft filthy double entendres ; 
but the moſt wretched ſcenes, of all are, where a 
fine gentleman converſes with his miſtreſs, the 
rhole dialogue, in that caſe, being a diſguſting 
mixture of pedantry and romance. But it is not 
lurpriſing, that the poets of ſo reſerved and jea- 
ous a nation, ſhould fall into ſuch miſtakes, 
hen they have, ſo few patterns in nature. 

At Venice I took a barge for Ferrara, and in 
* paſſage. ſaw the mouths If the Po, by which 
Vol. XII. D N 
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it empties itſelf into the Adriatic, This is fot 
ouly the largeſt, but the moſt rapid river of Italy, 


The Po, that ruſhing with uncommon force, 
O'crlets whole woods in its tumultuous courſe ; 
And riſing from Heſperia's wat'ry veins, 

Th' exhauſted land of all its moiſture drains, 
The Po, as ſays the fable, firſt convey'd, 

Its wand'ring current through a poplar ſhade : 

For when young Phaeton miſtook his way, 

Loſt and confounded in the blaze of day, 

This river, with ſurviving ſtreams ſupply'd, 
When all the reſt of the whole earth was dried; 
And nature's life lay ready to expire, 

Quench'd the dire flame that ſet the world on fire. 


OY »y F535 5 oa. 


At Ferrara I met with nothing extraordinary, 
The town is large, but not populous. It has a 
citadel, and ſuch an extenſive fortification, that 
all the papal ſoldiers are not ſufficient to man it. 
The ſtreets, in length, breadth, and regularity, are 
remarkably fine. 

I now proceeded down a branch of the Po, as 
far as Alberto, within ten miles of Ravenna. The 


intervening ſpace is marſhy and uninhabited, and -y 
reminds one of what Martial ſays : 1 
R avenna's frogs in bitter muſic croak. ed 

| | 

The place that is ſhewn for the haven, is on lar 


level with the town, and has probably beenWthe 
choked up by the mud which the ſea has thrownWed, 
up; for all the foil on that ſide of Ravenna, haf, } 
been left there inſenſibly, by the ſea diſchargingWll the 
itſelf upon it for ſo many ages. | 
The remains of the Pharos ſtand about thre Hupe 
miles from the ſea, and two from the city, andthe 
have their foundations covered with earth fo Th 
ſome yards. On-th#ther fide of the city, * fat 


— 
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not nne ſea is ſuppoſed to have formerly flowed, is a 
aly. MM ittle church, called the Rotunda, at the entrance 
of which is a ſquare piece of marble, which ap- 
pears to have been a Pagan monument of two 
perſons that were ſhipwrecked, perhaps in the 
very place where the memorial now ſtands, 

On the outſide of the cupola formerly flood a 
great tomb of porphyry, and the ſtatues of the 
twelve apoſtles ; but they were all demoliſhed by one 
cannon ball. It was perhaps the ſameaccident that 
occaſioned the flaw in the cupola, thongh the inha- 
bitants ſay it was occaſioned by thunder and light- 
ning, at the ſame time that one of their Gothic 

2 princes was killed by it, whohad taken ſhelter here, 
9 I atked a prieſt what was the name of this Gothic 
chat prince; and, after a little heſitation, he told me he 
believed his name was Julius Ceſar. This ſhews 


n u bow ignorant the Italian clergy are in hiſtory. 


* In a convent of Theatines, they ſhew a ſmall 
, vindow in their church, through which the Holy 
"The Ghoſt is ſaid to have entered, in the form of a 


dove, and to have ſettled on one of the candidates 
for the biſhopric. The dove is repreſented in 
the window, and in ſeveral other places of the 
edifice, and is in high reputation all over Italy. 
The ſtatue of Alexander VII. is erected in thc: 
on large ſquare of the town. It is caſt in braſs, in 
been the uſual attitude of popes, with the arm extcud- 
row ed, as if in the act of bleſſing the people. 
a, has In another ſquare, on a high pillar, is ſet up 
the ſtatue of the Bleſſed Virgin, arrayed like a 
queen, with a ſceptre in her hand, and a crown 
upon her head. By her interceſſion it is believed 
of the town was once freed from a raging peſtilence. 
The cuſtom of crowning the virgin is much the 
her faſhion among the Italians, 
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From Ravenna I proceeded to Rimini, palGng 
the Rubicon in my way. This river is not 10 
very contemptible as has been repreſented; parti 
cularly when it is ſwelled by the melting of the 
ſnow, as was the caſe when Cæſar croſſed it with 
his legions, and put a period to the liberties of 
Rome. Lucan thus repreſents it. | 


While ſummer laſts, the ſtreams af Rubicon, 

From their 1pent courſe, iu a ſmall channel run: 0 
Hid in the winding vales, they, gently glide, 

And Italy from neighbouring G ls divide. 

But now with winter ſtorms increas'd they roſe, 

By wat'ry moors produc'd, and Alpine ſhows 

That melting on the hoary mountains lay, 

And in warm caſtern winds diſſolv'd away. a 


Rimini has little modern to boaſt of. Its anti tn 
quities, are a triumphal arch raĩſed by Auguſtus th 
the ruins of an amphitheatre; a marble bridge ot 
five arches; and the Suggeſtum, on which Julio pi. 
Ceſar is ſaid to have harangued his army, after hi. 

aſſing the Rubicon, It is built of hewn ſtone th. 
like the pedeſtal of a pillar. At twelve mile ad 
diſtance from Rimini, lies the little republic of... 
St Marino, which, though it be out of the com. ¶ me 
mon road of travellers, I could not forbear viſit- M alſ 
ing. | 

The town and republic of St. Marino, ftauds one. 
the ſuramit of a very high and craggy mountain ne 
where it is generally hid among the clouds. Heu. 
conld not hear of a ſpring on the whole territory; 
but the people are well provided with large cit: 
terns and reſervoirs of rain and (now water. The 
wine produced here 1s reckoned extremely good, 
and preterable to any that grows on the cold fide 
of the Apenuines. 


be 


d fade 


be 


The mountain, on which the town ſtands, wich 
a few. hillocks at the bottom of it, is the whole 
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extent of this republic in miniature, They have 
hree caſtles, five churches, and three convents, 
and reckon about five thouſand perſons in their 
community. ; 

St. Marino, the founder of it, was a Dalmatian 
by birth, and a maſon by trade. About one 
thouſand three hundred years ago, he was employ- 
ed in the reparation of Rimini; and having finiſh- 
ed his work, retired to this ſolitary mountain, 
where he led the life of a hermit, and ſubjected 
himſelf to all the auſterities of religion, He had 
not been long in this ſituation, before he wrought 
a reputed miracle, which, joined with bis extra- 
ordinary ſanity, procured him ſuch eſteem, that 
the princeſs of the country made him a preſent ot 
the mountain, 

His reputation ſoon brought a number of inha- 
bitants, and gave riſeto the republic which goes by 
his name, and which may boaſt a nobler original 
than that of Rome. In the principal church, the 
aſhes of this ſaint are depoſited, and his ſtatue is 
erected over the high altar, holding in irs hancs a 
mountain crowned with three caſtles, which are 
alſo the arms of the commonwealth. - 

While empires and kingdoms have riſen and 
fatlen, this inconſiderable republic has remained 
nearly the ſame. They are, indeed, in a manner 
cut off from the reſt of the world, as there is only 
one road by which they are approached; and a 
ſevere law is made againſt their own people, from 
attempting to enter the town by another path, 
left it ſhould facilitate the inroads of an enemy. 
All, who are capable of bearing arms, are not only 
exerciled, but ready at a moment's call, 1 

Tue 
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The two chief officers of the republic, are the 
capitanoes, who are elected every fix months, 
They have alſo a council, conſiſting of forty per: 
tons, half noble, half plebeian. Theſe decide 
every thing by ballot, and chuſe the nn of 
the commonwealth. 

The people are eſteemed very honeſt and WOW: 
ous in the execution of juſtice, and ſeem to enjoy 
more content and happineſs among their rocks 
and ſnows, than the reft of the Italians in the 
moſt fertile and inviting ſpots. Indeed, nothing 
can be a greater inſtance of the natural love 'of 
mankind for liberty, and of their averſion to arhi- 
trary government, than ſuch a ſavage mountain 
covered with people, while the Campania of Rome 
is almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. 

In pafling from Rimini to Loretto, the moſt 

remarkable towns are Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, 
and Ancona. Fano receives its name from the 
Fane of Fortune, 'which ftood here. A trium- 
phal arch, erected to Auguſtus, is ſtill to be ſeen, 
though in ruins. Ancona is the moſt conſider- 
able of theſe places, and, being ſituated on a pro- 
montory, has a beautiful appearance from the ſea, 
This town was built by Trajan, in honour of whom 
is a triumphal arch erected near the ſea. 
On my arrival at Loretto, I enquired for the 
refidence of the Engliſh Jeſuits, and on their 
ſtair-caſe ſaw ſeveral pictures, of ſuch has had 
been executed in England for their eriminal in- 
trigues, and adherence to the holy ſee. 

The treaſures in the Holy Houſe of Loretto, 
almoſt exceed imagination. Here ſilver can 
ſcarcely find admithun, and gold itſelf loles its 
luſtre, amidit ſuch an incredible quantity off 
precious ſtones, It is, indeed aſtonithing, 1 - 
UC 
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ach a profuſion of riches lie dead and untouched, 
in the midſt of ſo much poverty and miſery as reign 
on all ſides of the place. If theſe riches were 
all converted into current coin, and employed in 
commerce, they would make Italy the moſt flou- 
riſhing country of Europe *. 

The legendary origin of this houſe is ſo well 
known, that we forbear repeating it. But who- 
ever were the inventors of this impoſture, they 
feem to have taken the hint of it from the vene- 
ration which the old Romans-paid to the Wi 
of Romulus, which Rood on the Capitoline Hill, 
and was repaired from time to time, as it fell to 
decay. 1 | 

From Loretto, in my way to Rome, I paſſed 
through Recanati, Macerata, Tolentino, and Po- 
ligni. At Spoletto, the next town on the road, 
are ſome antiquities, the moſt remarkable of 
which is an aqueduct of Gothic ſtructure, for con- 
veying the water from Mount St. Francis to the 
town, From the foundation of the loweſt arch 

f this aqueduct to the top, is computed to be two 
hundred and thirty yards. 

In proceeding trom thence to Terni, I ſaw the 
river Clitumnus, celebrated by ſo many of the 
poets, tur making the cattle white that drink its 

aters; an opinion which fiil] remains, A white 
breed of cattle was probably firſt introduced here, 
and continuing ſtill the ſame ſpecies, has made 


* 


the inhabitants impute this peculiarity to a wrong 


auſe. 


* In this age of revolutioss, when want preſſes the papal 
ourt, and its enemies are reſtraincd by nu ideas of ſanctity, or 

en hoaeity, it is not improbavle, bu: the treaſures of Loretta 
may be put into Circu'ationy and 3g iin Co.zvcyed to the countries 
acy Cans tous. 
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Il viſited the, famous cataract about three miles 
from Terni, formed by the fall of the river Velino, 
which is mentioned by Virgil in the ſeventh book 
of his Aneid. The channel af this river lies very 

high, and is ſhaded by a foreſt of various trees, 
that preſerve their verdure all the year. The 
river is extremely rapid before its fall, and then 
ruſhes down a precipice one hundred yards high; hc 
throwing itſelf into a rock, which has probably Wi 
been hollowed by the inceſſant action of the was 
ter. Itis impoſhble to ſee the bottom, on account 
of the miſt which riſes from it, which, at a diſ- an 
tance, looks like clouds of ſmoke aſcending from nd 
a large furnace, and diſtils in perpetual rains an 
the borders. 

From this ſpot Iproceeded to Narni, The only 
antiquity worth notice, in this vicinity, 1s the 
Bridge of Auguſtus, which is one of the moſt 
ſtately ruins in Italy. It was built to unite two 
mountains, and no doubt is the ſame to which 
Martial alludes : 


Preſerve my better part, and ſave my friend; 
So Narni, may thy bridge for ever ſtand, 


The fatigue I felt in croſſing the Apennines 
and in my whole journey from Loretto to Rome, 
was agreeably relieved by the variety of ſcenes 
which preſented themſelves. Not ta mention the 
rude proſpect of rocks and deep channels worn by 
the rain and melted ſnow, in fix days travelling, Im. 
ſaw all the various ſeaſons of the year, in thei 
beauty and perfection, though it was in the 
month of February. 

On my arrival at Rome, I took a view of St 
Peter's and the Rotunda, leaving the reſt till my 


return from Naples, 
St. Peter 
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E St. Peter's ſeldom anſwers the expectation of 
10, he traveller on bis firſt entering it; but inſenſi- 
ok ly enlarges ittelf on all ſides, and every moment 
M Wmproves on the eye. The proportions are ſo nice- 
es, Wy oblerved, that nothing appears diſtinguithed 
'he om the reſt: a beautiful ſymmetry is its diſtin- 
en guiſhing character. The moſt aftoniſhing _ 
gh; however, in this mighty fabric, is its cupola, It 
bly i not eaſy to conceive a more glorious effect in ar- 
var ¶chitecture than what is ſeen in ſtanding under the 
unt dome. In looking upwards, the ſpacious hollow 
dif- aus the mind with awe, and the viſta on each 
ron {Wide is the moſt beautiful on which the eye can 
5 an Wre1t. | | | 
| Having ſurveyed this dome, I went to ſee the 
anly WRotunda, This church is ſo much changed from 
the the ancient Pantheon, that ſome have been inclin- 
nol Wed to think it is not the ſame; but Fontana has 
twoEWlhewn how the ancient figure and ornaments of 
hich Wthe Pantheon have been changed into the preſent 
form. The profeſſed admirers of antiquity find 
abundance of chimerical beautics in this ſtructure, 
which it is probable never entered into the con- 
| templation of the architects themſelves. 8 
1nes In paſſing from Rome to Naples, nothing ſtruck 
omeij me ſo much as the beauty of the country, and the 
cenesWextreme poverty of the inhabitants. The preſent 
n theEdeſolation of Italy is indeed ſurpriſing, when we 
rn byFconlider its immenſe population under the Ro- 
ing, man empire; nor is it eaſy to conceive how ſuch 
theilſa fertile ſoil could be changed to what it now is. 
1 then the papal territorics this deſolation is moſt 
Feminently conſpicuous; and though a ſuperficial 
of Streaſoner would draw the-contrary conclufions, an 
ill mſſfecclefiaſtical government is, certainly, of all others, 
Pwſlt unfriendly to improvement, Hereditary 
Pete ſucceiſion 
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ſucceſſion gives a kind of intereſt in a country; 
but where there is only a life intereſt, the ſtudy c 
every one is, to make the beſt of the preſent mo- 
ment, and to enrich his private connections at the 
expence of the public. Add to this, a religion 
unfriendly to population, by encouraging ſo many 
of both ſexes in celibacy, and what is as bad, in 
idleneſs and impoſture, by which the maſs of the 
people are robbed, without the leaſt return of com- 
penſating utility or advantage. 

The greateſt pleaſure I received in my journey 
from Rome to Naples was, in obſerviag the fields, 
towns, and rivers, ſo often deſcribed by the claſ- 
fical authors, and which have been the ſcene of 
ſo many illuſtrious actions. 
In my way I croſled the Liris and Vulturnus, 
now the Gorigliano and Vultorno. 'The firſt of 
thoſe rivers has been celebrated for its ſmoothneſs, 
"as the other has for its rapidity and noiſe, 


Where the ſmooth ſtreams of Liris ſtray, 
And teal inſenſibly away. 


and again: 


The rough Vulturnus, furious in its conrfe, 
With rapid ſtreams, divides the fruitful grounds, 
And from atar, in Eol low murmurs ſounds. 


The ruins of Anxur and Capua, mark out the 
pleaſant ſituation of thoſe towns. The firſt oc: 
cupied the ſite of the preſent Terracina ; and by 
reaſon of the breezes that came off the ſea, and 
the height of its ſituation, was a favourite ſums 
mer retirement of the ancient Romans, Horace 


ſay 34 
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* On the cool ſhore, near Baia's gentle ſeats, 
I lie retir'd, in Anxut's ſoft retreats ; 

mo- Where filver lakes, with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 
| the Diſpenſe a grateful chillneſs all around, 

ion 21 286 
— On my arrival at Naples, I was employed for 
1, infome days in ſeeing public proceſſions, which are 
the ways very magnificent in the Holy Week. It 
om -· v ould be tedious to give an account of the ſeve- 


al repreſentations of our Saviour's death and re- 
urrection, of the figures of himſelf, the bleſſed 
irgin and the apoſtles, which are diſplayed on 
his ſolemnity, with the cruel penances that ma- 
y inflict on themſelves, and the multitude of at- 
endant ceremonies. | 75 

I twice ſaw the blood of St. Januarius expoſed, 
hich, it is pretended, becomes liquid at the ap- 
roach of the ſaint's head; but I confeſs I am fo 
ar from conſidering this as a real miracle, that I 
hink it is the moſt bungling deception I ever 
aw. Yet this makes as great a noiſe as any in 
he Romiſh church. 

Though I had lived ſome time in Catholic 
ountries, I was ſurpriſed to ſee many inſtances 
df ſuperſtition at Naples, which are not thought, 
of in France. In proportion as the principles of 
he Proteftant religion are better known, or an 
ntercourſe with its profeſſors is more general, the 


t the{WCatholics recover from their ignorance. Hence 
t ohe French are more enlightened than the Itali- 
d by 1s, and the Italians than the Spaniards. =_ 

and I ſhall avoid entering into a particular deſcrip- 


tion of the grandeur of the city of Naples, the 
1agniticence of its churches and convents, the 
zauty of its pavements, the multitude of its 


akabitants, and the charms of its ſituation, 
1 Others 
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Others have dwelt on theſe topics till repetition 
would be irkfome. * | 
Statues, pictures, and pieces of antiquity are 
leſs common at Naples than might be expected 
in ſuch a great and and ancient city *; becauſe 
whatever was moſt curious of this nature was ſent 
by the viceroys into Spain. Two of their fineſt 
modern ſtatues are thoſe of Apollo and Minerva, 
placed on each tide of Sannazarins' Tomb. On 
the front of this monument, which is compoled 
of marble. Neptune is repreſented in baſs relief 
among the ſatyrs, to ſhew that the poet was the 
inventor of Piſcatory Eclogues. 
There are ſeveral delightful proſpeRs about this 
city, particularly from ſome of the convents, which 
generally occupy ſuch fpots as have the moſt pic- 
tureſque views. 
The bay is extremely beautiful: it is almoſt cir- 
cular, and about thirty miles in diameter. In the 
boſom of this bay lies Naples, perhaps the moft 
pleafant city in the world, yet the inhabitants. are 
miſerably poor. Induſtry dies away, white the 

* iron-hand of oppreſſion is held up. 
. About eight miles from Naples is a noble ſcene 


2 of antiquities. What is called Virgil's Tomb, firſt 

| 7s preſents itſelf. This poet was certainly buried 

9 near this city ; but I think it equally certain, that 
N his tomb ſtood on the other fide, towards Veſuvi- 
7 us . 


- By this tomb is the entrance into the Grotto of 


. ® The diſcovery of the ancient city of Mercul»neum has 
brought to light1uch a ſiore ot antiquities, that Naples no 
longer deſerves the reflection of Addiſon. 

+ Authors are much divided on this ſubject. Why ſhoule 
pot the popular 0p:0i0n, ſupported by uninterrupted tradition plent 
de right ? | 1 * 

- * Paufilypo, 
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Paufilypo, which the common people of Naples 
believe to have been formed by the magic of Vir- 
gil ; and they have a more exalted opinion of him 
for having formed the grotto, than for having 
compoſed the Æneid. 

To form a juſt idea of this place, it is neceſſary 
to imagine a vaſt rock undermined, with a high- 
way paſſing through it, nearly as long and as 
)n Wi broad as the Mall in St. James's Park. This ſub- 
ed terraneous paſſage is much improved fince Seneca 
iel gave ſuch an unfavourable account of it. The 
the entry at both ends is higher than in the centre, to 
admit more light ; and, near the middle, are two 
large funnels bored through the roof, to let in both 
freth air and light. 


pio It ſeems probable that this was originally a 

— {Wquarry of ſtones, and the inhabitants finding it 
ge was convertible to a double purpoſe, afterwards 
the 


hewed it into its preſent form. The ſame deſign 
was alſo likely to be the origin of the Sybil's grot- 
to, from the prodigious multitude of palaces that 
ſtood in its neighbourhood. 
About five miles from the grottos, lie the re- 
ains of Puteoli and Baia, in a fine air and a de- 
„ fir Wichtful fituation. The ſurrounding country, by 
uric reaſon of its vaſt caverns and ſubterraneous fires, 
, that {Was been miſerably torn in pieces by earthquakes, 
(vi Wo that the whole face of nature is changed. Even 
he ſea has uſurped on the land; and in a calm 
tto ol ay, palaces may be ſeen at the bottom of the wa- 
er. 


7 The Lucrine Lake is only a puddle, in compari- 
p? on of what it once was. The Lake of Avernus, 
4 ſhoultÞnce ſo noted for its poiſonous ſtreams, is now 
:aditionPWlentifully ſtocked with fiſh and fowl, Mount 
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'Gauras, from being one of the moſt fertile ſpots 


in Italy, is now one ot the moſt ſteril. 

The works of art lie in no leſs di ſorder than 
thoſe of nature; for what was formerly covered 
with temples and palaces, now exhibits only an 
accumulation of frightful ruius. 

Among the ruins of the old heathen temples, 
Twas ſhewn what is called the Chamber of Venus, 
behind her temple. It is entirely dark, and has 
ſeveral] figures in the ceiling in ſtucco, that ſeem 
to repreſent Strength and Luft, under the em- 
blems of naked Jupiters and Gladiators, Centaur 
and Tritons; whence it is natural to conclude, 
that this place had formerly been the ſcene of 
many lewd myſteries, 

The Catacombs lie on the other fide of Naples 
Theſe maſt have been full of the vileſt corrup- 
110n, if the dead bodies that lie within them were 
faffered to rot there. in open niches. But on ex- 
amination. I found that they were doubtleſs ttop- 
ped up, as 10on as the bodies were depolited in 
them. 

St. Procutns's Sepulchre appears to have had 3 
kind of molaic work on its covering, for I oblery- 
ed at one end of it-ſeveral ſmall pieces of marble 
ranged together after that form. It is probable, 
indeed, that they were all adorned according to the 
guality of the dead. Many of the niches art 
opened. The idea of finding concealed. wan 
may have occaſioned this. 

The natural curioſities about Naples are no leſs 
numerous and extraordinary than the artificial, 
The Grotto del Cani is famous for the deleterious 
ſteams, which rife a foot above its ſurface, A 
far as the vapour reaches, the ſides of the grottt 
4 'S 5 . ” alt 
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are marked with green. A dog being held with 
his noſe in the vapour, ſoon cealcs to breathe; but 


an WM on being ſpeedily carried into the open air, or 
red thrown into the neighbouring lake, he immedi- 
an ately recovers. A torch, dipped into the exhala- 
| tion, is inſtantly extinguithed, and a piſtol cannot 
letz take fire in it. 
10s, I obſerved that it required the ſame time for a 
has dog, which was not quite dead, to recover, as it 
dem did for one to expire. The firſt time a viper was 
em · ¶ put in, it bore the vapour nine minutes, and ten 


aur the ſecond; but on its being brought out after 
the firſt trial, it diſtended its lungs with freſh air 
till it was nearly twice as big as before, and this 
ſupply probably enabled it to live a minute longer 
in the ſecond experiment. 

The vapour is generally ſuppoſed to be ſulphu- 


were reous; but I ſee little reaſon for this ſuppoſition ; 
for I fixed a weather-glaſs in the ſteam in ſuch a 
op- manner, that the whole ſtagnum was covered with 


it; but after it had remained in this ſtate for thir- 
ty minutes, the quickfilver appeared ſtill ſtation- 
ary. On dipping my hand into this fluid and ap- 
plying it to my noſe, I perceived nc ſmell; and 
though I put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone 
matches into it, they were all extinguiſhed in an 
inſtant, as if immerſed in water. 

Whatever be the real compoſition of the va= 
pour, let it be allowed to poſſeſs only the quality 
ot being thick and viſcid, and this will mechani- 
caily ſolve all the phenomena aſcribed to it. Its 
mttuoutneſs will render it unfit for mounting; 
and it will be too thick and groſs to keep the lungs 
nplay. In ſhort, azotic, or fixed air, has all the 
ſame qualities with the exhalations in the Grotto 
del Cani. 
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It would be endleſs to enumerate the different 
baths to be found in a country that abounds ſo 
much in ſulphur. There is ſcarcely a diſeaſe that 


has not one adapted for its cure or relief. A traf 
veller is generally conducted into Cicero's bath, f 
it is called; in which it is pretended a cold va f. 
pour riſes from the bottom, which refreſhes thoſe il a 
that ſtoop into it. 

The three lakes of 3 Agnano, and the 1: 
Lucrine, have little to diſtinguiſh them now. Bu v 
Veſuvius has not yet been mentioned, and no ti 
thing in the vicinity of Naples deſerves more at 
tention, Or 

This volcano is fituated about fix miles from vi 
the city, though its great height makes it appear th 
more near. In our way to it, we paſſed one d di 
the rivers of lava, or burning matter, which had m 
been poured out in a late eruption, It preſenteiſ fe 
a very broken and irregular ſurface, with many to 
cavities and interſtices. Sometimes a large frag th, 
ment ſtands like a rock above the reſt; ſomeWan 
times the whole heap lies in a kind of channel; bre 
yet in other places has nothing like banks to conWIn 
fine it, but riſes four or five feet high withouf do 
ſpreading abroad on either fide. bot 


Having quitted the fide of this ſtream of lava, 
came to the foot of the mountain, and aſcended ii I 
with much difficulty. It is covered on all ſides wida 
a kind of burnt earth, extremely dry, and ready i glo 
crumble into powder. It is very hot under foo wh. 
and mixed with burnt ſtones and cakes of cinder ed, 
into which a perſon ſinks ſome inches at eve 
ſtep, and frequently ſlides backwards. 

Having climbed the mountain, we diſcoverel 
on the top of it a wide naked plain, which in ſe 
veral places was ſmoking with ſulphur, and w 
probab! 
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probably undermined by internal fires, as it 
founded hollow under our feet. 

In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, in 
form of a ſugar loaf, ſo very ſteep that there 
would be no poſſibilityꝰ of mounting it, were it not 
for the ſinking nature of the ſoil which admits of 
a footing. 

Having with much difficulty conquered this 
laſt hill, we ſaw in the midſt of it the crater of 
Veſuvins, which goes ſhelving down on all fides, 
titl it reaches above one hundred yards in depth. 
The mouth is perfectly circular, and is about three 
or four hundred feet in diameter. This vaſt ca- 
vity is generally filled with ſmoke; but having 
the advantage of the wind, we obtained a very 
diſtinct view of it. The fides appeared ſtained with 
mixtures of red, green, yellow, and white, and have 
feveral projecting rocks that look like pure brim- 
ſtone. The bottom was entirely covered : and 
though we looked very attentively, nothing like 
an aperture was to be diſcovered ; yet the ſmoke 
nnel ij broke out through ſeveral imperceptible cracks. 
o con In fact, the middle ſeemed firm ground, and I 
ithoußz doubt not but a perſon might have croſſed the 
bottom, and afcended the other fide with very 
lava, little danger. | 

1ded ii In the late eruptions, this vaſt hollow was like 
5 wil prodigious cauldron, filled with melted and 
ady olowing matter which, boiling over, ran down 
er foo wherever it had readieſt vent. As the heat abat- 
indersFed, this matter muſt have ſubſided within the 
t everſibowels of the mountain, and finking very leiſure- 
ly, caked together over the dreadful vault that 
2overedQWlies beneath. | 

h in ſe In thoſe parts of the ſea, which lie near the bottom 
nd wagt the mountain, is ſometimes found a moſt fra- 
robad! E 3 grant 
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grant kind of oi, which is ſold very dear, as a pen 
fume. During the time that it riſes, the ſurface 
of the ſea for a ſmall ſpace is covered with bub- 
bles, which are ſkimmed off, and afterwards let 
in ſeparating pots and jars, 

Before we — Naples, it may be proper to 
mention the excellive partiality the natives have 
for ſtiow, as a coqler for their liquors. From the 
higheſt to the loweſt ranks, ſnow is uſed for this 
EI ; ſo that a deficiency in this article would 

as likely to occaſion an inſurrection here, as 
the dearth of oorn in other countries. To pre- 
vent this danger, certain merchants haye entered 
into contract, to furniſh the city with ſnow all the 
year round, at a ſtipulated price, by the pound, Ina 
high mountain, at eighteen miles diſtance, they acc 
have ſeveral pits into which they roll vaſt balls 
of ſnow, which they ram together, and protec 
from the heat of the ſun. Out of theſe reſervoirs 
they cut lumps, as occaſion' requires, and ſend 
them to Naples by the readieſt conveyance. 

I could not refrain from viſiting the Iſle of Ca- 
prea before I left the kingdom of Naples, becauſe 
it had been rendered famous by the retirement of 
Auguſtus, and infamous by that of Tiberius. This 
iſland is about four miles long and one broad, 
The weſtern part is very high, and inacceſſible 
next the ſea, yet on this ſpot the principal town 
is ſituated. The eaſtern end likewiſe riſes into 
precipices; and between theſe rocky mountains, 
at the two extremities, lies a ſlip of lower ground 
running acrols the iſland, and is one of the moſt 
delightful ſpots that can be conceived. It is co- 
vered with myrtles, olives, almonds, oranges, . 
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In this enchanting ſituation lie Caprea, the bi- 
ſhop's palace, and a few convents. In the middle 
of the track is an eminence which was probably 
covered with buildings in the time of Tiberius, 
Several ruins are ſtill to be ſeen on its fides ; and 
gbout the top are two or three galleries, almoſt 
covered with graſs. | . 

The moſt conſiderable ruins, however, are on 
the very extremity of the eaſtern promontory, 
where there are ſtill ſome lofty apartments arched 
at the top. They are deep ſunk in the earth, 
and have neither windows nor chimnies, whence 
it is probable they were formerly either bathing- 
places, or reſervoirs of water. From this ſpot 
there is a very noble proſpect at all times; but, 
according to Tacitus, it was ftill more agreeable 
before the burning of Veſuvius. | 

A variety of ſteps and other remains of art ap- 
pear above ground; but the ſubterraneous re- 
ceſſes in this iſland were moſt remarkable, as they 
were beſt ſuited to the brutal plcaſures of Liberi- 
us: conſidering the immenſe pains that were 
taken to improve this iſland by buildings of every 
kind, it may appear ſurpriſing that there are no 
more remaining veſtiges of them ; but hiſtory in- 
forms us that, after the emperor's death, the Ro- 
mans ſent an army thither, on purpoſe to deface 
the monuments of ſuch a wicked prince, 

To avoid the recurrence of the ſame objects, I 
took a felucca at Naples, to carry me to Rome. 
n this voyage I made uſe of Virgil for my guide, 
who has marked the capes and iſlands with ſuch 
preciſion, that it is impoſſible to miſtake them, 
uch objects indeed are leſs liable to ehanges than 
lies and towns. 


Mount 
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Mount Pauſilypo preſents a moſt beautiful 
proſpect from the tea; and near it hes the little 
illand of Neſida, adorned with fuch a variety of 
plantations, rihng one above another in beautiful 
order, that the whole ſpot reſembles a terrace gars 
den. It is no longer intetted with the poi ſonom 
exhalations mentioned by Lucan: » 


Neſis* high rocks each Stygian air produce, 
And the blue breathing peſt:lence diffuſe. 


From Nefida we rowed to Cape Miſeno, for: 
merly the great port of the Roman fleet, employ: 
ed in the Mediterranean, as Ravenna was for that 
in the Adriatic. A few remains of old Mifenum 
are ſtill viſible, particularly a ſet of gallerie 
hewn in the rock, which ſome imagine to have 
been a reſervoir tor water, and others Nero's baths, 

The ancient Inarime, now Iſchia, lies farther 
out in the ſea, It was formerly a volcano, but 
has been long extinguiſhed, though it ſtill emits 
ſmoke in ſome places. The poets feigned that 
Typheus was buried under it. 


Typhœus roars beneath, by Jove's command, 

Aſtoniſh'd at the flow that ſhakes the land 

Soon ſhiits his weary ſide, and ſcarce awake, 

With wonder, feels the weight preſs heavier on his back, 


Next morning, going to Cumæ by a very plea 
fant path, I ſaw in my way many ruins of ſepul 
chres and other ancient edifices, Cumæ is at pre- 
ſent entirely depopulated ; but here are ſhewn 
the remains of the temple of Apollo, which anti- 
quaries ſuppoſe to be the ſame as Virgil defcribes, 
built by Daedalus. Among other ſubterraneous 
works, is a paſſage ſtopped up, about one hundred 
yards from its entrance, by the falling in of 4 

earth. 
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earth. This is ſuppoſed to have been the oppo- 


ſite mouth of the Sibyl's grotto, from Avernus, as 
it lies exactly in the ſame line. 

At Cajeta, where ZAneas's nurſe was buried, 
they ſhewed us a rock of marble, ſaid to have been 
cleft by an earthquake, at our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, and over the door of the chapel that leads 
into the crack, are written the words of the evan- 

lit, Ecck TERR Z-MOTUS FACTUS EST MAGNUS, 
— one who views this vaſt rent, in ſo high a 
rock, muſt be convinced it was produced by — 
convulſion of nature; though the preciſe time can- 
not be aſcertained. 

I next touched at Monte Circeio, called by 
Homer the Iſle of Eta, from a ſuppoſition that 
it was inſulated, Indeed, it is not impoſſible but 


that this might have formerly been the caſe, as it 


is joined to the main land by a narrow iſthmus, 
almoſt on a level with the ſurface of the water, 
The extremity of the promontory 1s very rocky, 
and much expoſed to winds and waves, which 
perhaps gave riſe to the howlings of wolves, and 
the roarings of lions, ſo often mentioned by the 
poets. Of this I had a lively idea, from being 
forced to lie under it a whole night. Virgil's 
deſcription is highly poetic. 


From hence we heard rebellowing to the main, 
The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 

The grunts of briſtly boars, and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailor's ears, 
Theſe from the caverns at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the ſad iſle with horror and affright. 

PDarkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's power, 
That watch'd the moon and planetary hour, 
With weeds and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. 


The 
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The ruins of Antiam, jn this vicinity, ſpread 
over a large circuit of land. The foundations uf 
the buildings are ſtill to be ſeen, with many grot: 
tos.and pattages of great length. We ſaw ſome 
remains of Nero's Port, compoſed of three moles, 
running round it, except where the ſhips were to 
enter. 

We now arrived at the mouth of the Tiber 
which we entered with ſome danger, from the 
roughnels of the ſea at the conflux of the river, 
The ſeaſon of the year, and the beauty of the 
banks, put me in mind of the delightful image 
that Virgil has given us, when Eneas had the 
firſt view of it: 


The Trojan from the main beheld a wood, 

Which thick with ſhodes and à brown horror ſtood ; 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courſe, 
With whirlpools dimpled, and with downward force, 
That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the fea: 
About him and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath'd within, or baſk'd upon his fide, 
To tunetul ſongs their liquid throats apply'd. 


It has been generally obſerved, that modem 
Rome ſtands higher than the ancient, and ſom 
have computed it at fourteen or fittcen feet on all 
average. The reaſon aſſigned for this change 15 
that the preſent buildings ſtand on the ruins d 
the former ; and indeed I have often obierved, 
that wherever any confiderable pile of building 
food anciently, one ſtyl finds a riſing ground 
which was doubtiets made up ont of the frag- 
ments and rubbiſh of the ruined edifice. But 
various other cauſes have contributed to the ele- 
vation of the Prelent city, and in fact have wo 

altered 
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ancient times. 
In Rome are two ſorts of antiquities, the Digs 


vith fables and legends; that little ſatisfaction can 
be derived from ſearching into them; while the 
former affords a high degree of pleaſure to thoſe 


ancient authors. 

Of all the antiquities of Rome, none pleaſed 
me 10 much as the ancient ſtatues, the workman- 
Mip of which is frequently the moſt exquiſite of 
any thing of the kind. Of thoſe, many are alrea- 
brought to light; and it is probable, that poſ- 
erity will have the pleaſure of ſeeing many noble 
pieces of ſculpture, yet hid among the ancient ru- 
ins. There are frequently undertakers in Rome, 

ho purchaſe the privilege of digging up fields 
and gardens, where they think there 3s a proba- 
;iity of making diſcoveries of this Kind, and fre- 
ently they meet with great ſucceſs, 

Next to the ſtatues, the amazing number of 
ancient pillars, in ſo many varieties of marble, :3 
oft attractive. The expence of erecting theſe 
mſt have been immenſe, particularly of thote 
pieces brought from Egypt. Some of theſe refit 
he inftruments now in ute; and though I faw a 
ative of Milan, at this time working on them at 
Rome, his advances were ſo flow, that he was 
our months aſſiduouſly employed in forming a 
onmon-1zed ſalver of porphyry. 

Among the pillars, thoſe of Trajan and Anto- 
ine are juſtly eſteemed the moſt noble in the 
"01:4, Nothing can be more magnificent than 
he defipn of Trajan's pillar; for where could the 
hs of an emperor haye been fo nobly diſpoſed 
ot, 


(ered the face of the ſite, from wliat it was in 
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of, as in the midft of his metropolis, and on the 
top of ſo exalted a monument, with his action 
diſplayed underneath them? Or as ſome will 
have it, his ſtatue was on the top, his battles in 
the midſt, and his urn at the foundation. 

The moſt remarkable piece in Antonine's pillar, 
is the figure of Jupiter Pluvius in the clouds, ſend- 
ing down rain on the fainting army of Marcus 
Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies. The 
Chriſtians afcribed this to the prayers of their 
legion, The poet ſays, 


— 


So mild Aurelius to the gods repaid, 

The grateful vows that in his fears he made, 
When Latium from unnumber'd hoſts was freed; 
Nor did he then by his own powers ſucceed 

But with deſcending ſhowers of brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd. 


< ——— © > > a hwy won. 


No human arm its weak aſſiſtance brought, ſo 
But Heav'n, offended Heav*n, the battle fought, I c 
Among the triumphal arches, that of Conftan- 
tine is the nobleſt in the world; but the greateſ 
part of the ornaments were taken from Trajan f 
Arch, and haftily erected in honour of the ne wit 
conqueror. This triumphal arch, and ſome othe lar 
buildings, ſhew that architecture flourithed ate is 1 
all the other arts of deſigning were in a very we dra 
and languiſhing condition; and it was prababiil tho 
one of the firſt among them that revived, the! 
I was much diſappointed at not ſeeing the e thr: 
preſentation of the temple of Jeruſalem on TitusWder: 
Arch, where are ſculptured the golden cande litt! 
ſtick, the table of ſhew-bread, and the river Jo the 


dan. Some, however, are of opinion, that tht 
compoſite pillars of this arch were made in im 
tation of the pillars of Solomon's temple; and tha 

1 thelt 
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theſe are the moſt ancient of any to be found of - 
that order. | 

Fancy can ſcarcely form an idea of any thing 
ſo beautiful and glorious, as ſeveral of the Rom- 
iſh churches and chapels. Being furniſhed with 
prodigious ſupplies of ancient marble within the 
city, and having ſo many different quarries in 
the bowels of the country, moſt of the chapels 
are overlaid with ſuch a rich variety of incruſta- 
jeu tions, as cannot poſſibly be found in any other part 
of the world; and notwithſtanding the incredible 
ſums already expended in this way, the ſame work 
is till going forward in different parts of Rome, 
with a ſpirit of emulation. | 

I ſpent a few days at Tivoli, Freſcati, Palæſ- 
trina, and Albano. In my way to Tivoli I ſaw 
the rivulet of Salforata, the ancient Albula, and 
ſmelt the effluvia of its waters ſome time before 
I came in ſight of them. Martial alludes to this: 


As from high Rome to Tivoli you go, 


ſtan- Where Albula's ſulphureous waters flow. 


atel 
Jan! 

nev 
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The ſmall lake which gives riſe to this river, 
with its floating iſlands, is one of the moſt ſingu- 
lar curioſities in the neighbourhood of Rome. It 
is fituated in the flat of Campania, and being the 
drain of that track, it is not ſurpriſing that it 
ſhould be impregnated with ſulphur, of which 
there is ſo thick a ſediment at bottom, that upon 


ne ref throwing in a ſtone, the water boils for a conſi- 
(itus i derable time over the place; and at the ſame time 
ande little flakes of ſcurf aſcend, which are probably 
r Joche component parts of the iſlands ; for they fre- 


At the 
n im 
1d tha 
thell 


quently mount of themſelves, when the water is 
not agitated. There is every reaſon to believe, 
that this lake was formerly larget than it is at 
Vor. XII. preſent, 


| brow of a hill, 
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preſent, and that it has been contracted by the 
floating iflands adhering to its banks. The trams 
pling of my horſe's feet ſhewed the ground to be 
hollow all about the lake. 

Tivoli is ſeen at a diſtance, fitnated on the 
The Villa de Medicis, with itz 
water-works, the caſcade of the Teverone, and 
the ruins of the Sibyl's temple, have frequently 
been deſcribed, But what pleaſed me molt in 
this vicinity, was a beautiful proſpect, about a 
mile from the town. Oa one fide it opens into the 
Campania of Rome, where the eye loſes itſelf on 
an undefined plain. On the other fide appears a 
more broken and interrupted ſcene, compoſed of 
an infinite variety of inequalities and ſhadowings, 
which ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, 
groves, and valleys, The moſt enlivening view, 
however, is that of the river Teverone, which s 
ſeen at about the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, 
throwing itſelf down a precipice, and then tum- 
bling from rock to rock, till it gains the bottom 
of the valley. 

On the road to Palzſtrina I ſaw the lake 


' Regillus, famous ſor the apparition of Caftor and 


Pollux, who were here ſaid to be feen watering 
their horſes, after the battle between the Romans 
and the ton-in-law of Tarquin. 

Paleſtrina, like moſt other towns in Italy, en- 
Joys a lotty fituation, for the advantage of the 
cool breezes. There are ſtill to be ſeen in that 


city, large pillars of granite, and other fragments 
of the ancient temple of Fortune; but the mofi 
conſiderable part that remains, is a very beautiful 
moſaic pavemeat, formed of various marble, fo 
joined as to repreſent a picture, and containing 
the figure of 4 rhinoceros, elephants, and other 
animals 


2 . 
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animals, with ſmall landſcapes, which look as 
hvely as if they were painted, 

In an excurfiqn to Albano, we went as far as 
Nemi. The lake of this name lies in a very dee 
bottom, and being ſurrounded on all fides with 
mountains, its ſurface is never ruffled with the 
jeaſt breath of wind, which, together with its 
tranſparency, occaſioned its being formerly called 
Diana's looking-glaſs. 

There is nothing ſo remarkable about Albano, 
as the fine proſpect from the Capuchin's garden, 
which takes in the whole Campania, and is ter- 
minated with a full view of the Mediterranean; 
at the fame time including a fight of the Alban 
Jake, which is of an oval form, and about ſeven 
miles in compaſs. 

About the latter end of October I left Rome, 
a in order to proceed to Sienna. I paſſed the lakes 
tle, . Bacca, Vico, and Bolſena. The laſt is about 
twenty-one miles in circumference, and 1s plenti- 
ſully ſtocked with fiſh and fowl. 

Having travelled from thence to Aquapendente, 
| which is delightfully fituated, we came to the lit- 
tle brook which ſeparates the papal dominions 
from thoſe of the Grand Duke of 'Puſcany. Ihe 
frontier caſtle of Radicofani ſtands on a high 
mountain, and is well fortified, We here found 
the natural face of the country quite changed, 
and none of the beauties remaining that had ap- 
tivated us in the pope's territories. Nothing now 
preſented itſelf but a naked, barren proſpect of 
rocks and hills, without even being enlivened with 
a tree or ſhrub for teveral miles. This reminded 
e, me of the Italian proverb, That the pope has 
N06 the fleth, and the grand duke the bones of Italy, 
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Sienna 1s ſituated on an eminence, and adorned 
with a great many towers of brick, which, in the 
time of the commonwealth, were erected to ſuch 
members of the community as had done any con- 
fiderable ſervice to their country. But the moſt 
remarkable object in this city is the cathedral, 
which a traveller may view with pleaſure after he 
has ſeen St. Peter's, though the ſtyle of architec- 
ture is totally different. This is indeed one of 
the nobleſt monuments of Gothic art in the world. t 
The vaſt labour beſtowed on every part exceeds 0 
belief. Even the very ſpouts are loaded with or- 0 
naments, and the windows formed like ſo many C 
ſcenes of perſpective, with innumerous ſmall pile 
lars retiring one behind another. The great co- fl 
lumns are finely wrought with fruit and foliage, if 
which entwine them from the top to the bottom. h 

The whole body ot this cathedral is chequered a 
with different lays of white. and black marble, th 
and on the pavement are engraven many ſcrip- yu. 
ture hiſtories. The front is wholly covered with p! 

figures and labyrinths of ſculpture, than which, WW fo 
nothing can be prettier in the eyes of thoſe who I. 
prefer tinſel ornament, to a noble and majeſtic WM th 
ſimplicity. 

From Sienna we proceeded to Leghorn, or Li- is 
vorno, as it is called by all Europeans, ſave the Its 
Engliſh. The two ports, the Bagnio, and Dan- ¶ pa 

telli's ſtatue of the grand duke, are very noble 
ſights. The ſquare is oue of the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful in Italy. | 

The Duke of Tuſcany receives immenſe benefit 
from this city, from its being made a free port. 
By this means numbers of people of all nations I an 
are collected here, and bring with them their is 
riches and their induſtry. | 


Strangers 


PL 
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Strangers pay few dire taxes; but ont of every 
thing they buy, government has a large duty, All 


the commodities that are ſent up the country, are 


clogged with duties and impoſitions, as ſoon as 
they leave Leghorn ; and the produce of the fer- 
tile valleys of Piſa, Florence, and other parts of 
Tuſcany, muſt pay ſeveral impoſts before they can 
reach the port. 

From Leghorn I went to Pifa, whence many of 
the inhabitants having removed to the former 
city, the latter is not half peopled. The great 
church, the baptiſtry, and the leaning tower, are 
capita} objects of attraction. 

In half a day's journey from Sienna, I reached 
the republic of Lucca. It 1s very pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve how the ſmall territories of this little repub- 
he arecaltivated to the beſt advantage; nor is there 
a ſpot that is not improved to the utmolt. Amon 
the inhabitants there appears an air of cheerful- 
neſs; and a degree of plenty is diffuſed over this 
place, not uſual in the neighbouring diſtricts. To 
folve this, one word 1s ſuffictent, and that word is 
Lin EATASs, which is written in letters of gold over 
the only gate of the city. 

This republic, for the extent of its dominions, 
is reckoned the richeſt and beſt peopled ſtate in 
Italy, The whole adminiſtration of government 
paſſes into different hands every two months, 
which is at once the beſt fecarity of liberty, and 
the cauſe of diſpatch in all public affairs. Every 
ruler wiſhes to diſtinguith the period of his power 
by activity and integrity; and though fuch fre- 
quent changes may be unfavourable for bringing 
any great deſign to maturity, this inconvenience 
is counterbalanced by obvious and important ad- 


vantages. | 
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The next place I viſited was Florence, where 
there are ſo many curioſities, that the idea of one 
chaſes the next from the mind. The palaces here 
are not only grand, but beautiful ; and as 'Tuſcan 
pillars were invented in this ſtate, the architect 
always give them a place in their moſt ſplendid 
buildings. 

The grand duke's new palace is a noble pile, 
It has ſome reſemblance to that of the Luxem- 
burgh, built by Mary of Medicis, and for that 
reaſon, perhaps, the artiſts fell into the Tuſcan 
ſtyle. In the court is an antique ſtatue of Her- 
cules lifting Antæus from the earth. This was 
found at Rome, and brought hither under the 
pontficate of Leo X. In the different apartments 
are many pictures by the firſt maſters. 

The famous gallery of the old palace is adorn- 
ed with admirable pieces of ſculpture, both an- 
cient and modern; and contains, perhaps, the 
nobleſt collection of curioſities in the whole 
world. Among the moſt celebrated buſts are 
thoſe of Alexander the Great, Auguſtus, Veſpa- 
ſian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta. There 
are alſo the head of a fawn and the god Pan in 
porphyry 

" Among the whole length figures is a veſtal vir- 
gin, with the holy fire burning before her, and a 

ne ſtatue of Morpheus in touchſtone, under the 
figure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppies 
in his hand. 

After ſurveying the gallery, I was conducted 
into four or five chambers, filled with curiofities, 
which adjoin it. The firſt was a cabinet com- 
poſed chiefly of idols, taliſmans, lamps, and hie- 
roglyphics, The two next chambers cantain — 

ver 
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veral artificial curioſities, in marble, amber, ivory, 
cryſtal, and precious ſtones. 88 
In the apartment laſt ſhewn, ſtands the cele- 
brated Venus of Medicis, reckoned the moſt per- 
fect model of ſculpture in the world. It ſeems 
leſs than the life, from its being perfectly naked, 
and in company with others of a larger make; 
but, from meaſurements, it appears to be of the 
ordinary ſize of a woman. The ſoftneſs of the 


it fleſh, the delicacy of the ſhape, air, and poſture, 
m and the correctneſs of the defign in this ſtatue 
by are inexpreſſible. In the ſame apartment is a 
2s Roman flave, whetting his knife and liſtening, 
he which, viewed from the ſhoulders upwards, is 


incomparably fine, In ſhort, Florence, in ſome 
reſpects, ſeems to excel Rome itſelf in the elegant 
„arts. 

gol After a tedious journey over the Apennines, 
the we came at laſt to a river, formerly called the 
ole Little Rhine, and following its courſe, arrived in 
are a ſhort ſpace at Bolonia, where I was ſoon ſenſi- 
pa- ble of the difference between the northern and the 
tus, ſouthern ſides of the mountains, both in the cold- 
\cre neſs of the climate and the badnets of the wine. 

\ in Bolonia is famous for the richneſs of its ſoil 
and the magnificence of its convents, It is alſo 
vir-eſteemed the third city of Italy for pictures, as 
1d a being the ſchool of the Lombard painters. Here 
che I faw a beautiful filver medal of the younger 
Brutus, in which the character of the perſon is 


* delineated in the features of the face. On the 
Red reverſe is the cap of liberty, on each fide of 
"row hich is a dagger, ſubſcribed Id. Mar. the date 
BS of Cæſar's murder. Among other attractions 
hie- Nas a moſt exquilite picture of St, Cecilia by Ra- 
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The ſeaſon of the year, together with the wart 
of Italy, made me paſs through the duchies of 
Modena, Parma, and Savoy, with more expedition 
than I wiſhed. The ſoil of Modena and Parma 
is extremely rich and well cultivated. I procur- 
ed a licence of the Grand Duke of Parma to enter 
the theatre and gallery of his palace. The thea- 
tre, though very ſpacious, is fo admirably con- 
trived, that from the very depth of the ſtage the 
loweſt voice may be heard very diſtinctly by the 
remoteſt audience; and yet, if the voice be raiſed 
ever ſo high, there is nothing like an echo to 
cauſe the leaſt confuſion. The gallery contains 
a numerous collection of pictures, all performed 
by the moſt celebrated maſters. On one fide is 4 
large room adorned with inlaid tables, cabinets, 
works in amber, and other pieces of great art and 
value; and in an adjoining apartment is a col- 
lection of idols, buſts, medals, old inſcriptions, 
and fimilar curioſities. 

I left the road to Milan on my right, having 
before viſited that city, and having paſſed through 
Aſti, the frontier town of Savoy, came in fight of 
the Po, which even. at Turin is a fine river, 
though within fix miles of its ſource. It has 
been made the ſcene of two or three poetical 
fables, and Ovid has made choice of it to throw 
his Phaeton into, after all the ſmaller rivers had 
been dried up by the conflagration, The fiſten 
of Phaeton were transformed into poplars on the 
banks of the Po; and to finiſh the diſaſters of 
the family, Cycnus was turned into a ſwan. This 
river gives name to the chief fireet of Turin, 
which fronts the ducal palace. 

Turin has one advantage, which is perhaps ex- 
clufiyely its own. By means of a river that "_ 

| along 
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along the upper ſide of the town, they can con- 
vey a ſmall ſtream of water through all the moſt 
confiderable ſtreets, which ſerves to cleanſe the 
gutters, and to carry away the filth; and every 
night the manager opens his fluice, and diſtri- 
x WT butes the water into what quarter of the town 
be judges proper. Hence, when a fire happens to 
n- WT break out, in a few minutes a ſmall river is di- 
w rected to the very houſe that is in flames. 

he The walls and baſtions of Turin are all lined 
ed 

to 


; 
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with freeſtone, and it takes up an hour and a 
half to walk round the fortifications. Though 
ns not large, this city is populous, and is likely to 
ed WT increaſe and flonrith. | 
84 The palace is a noble ſtructure, and is adorned 
ats, with a gallery of fins paintings, and another of 
marble ſtatues, moſt of them antiques. 
The court of Turin is eſteemed the moſt ſplen- 
did and polite of any in Italy; but it being at 
this time in mourning, I had not an opportunity 


ing {Wot ſeeing its magnificence. The common people 
ooh of this ſtate are more exaſperated againſt the 
t of Wrench than any of the reſt of the Italians ; for 
ver, Wthe miſchicfs they have ſuffered from them, are 
has fill freſh in their remembrance, notwithſtanding 
tical MWthe interval of peace. One may eafily trace the 
irow ſeveral marches made by the French armies, and 
had the ruin and deſolation they left behind them; and 


ers Nell this at a time when the duke, from the nature 
1 the Wot connections, was obliged to be in alliance with 
rs of the court of Verſailles. It is certain, that the 
This Wrench were always perfidious to thoſe with 
urin, hom they had any connection; and there is not a 

Power in Europe they have not in turn betrayed “. 
* If thoſe reflections were juſt in the time of Addiſon, re- 


ent events have not tended to alter their force, but, on the 
Mtrary, have confirmed them all. 
On 
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On my leaving Turin, I proceeded directly ty 


Geneva, and made an eaſy journey over Mount 
Cenis, though it was the beginning of December, 
On the top of this high mountain is a large plain 
with a beautiful lake in the centre. Ihe 1nhx 
bitants of the adjacent places pretend that this lake 
is unfathomable. Though it is covered with ice 
three parts of the year, it is well ſtocked with trout. 
There is nothing more delightful in the natura 
face of Italy, than the ſeveral lakes diſperſed up 
and down among the many breaks and hollows of 
the Alps and Apennines. The ancient Romani 
took the moſt laborious pains in forming paſſages 
for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſelves into ſome 
neighbouring river, either with a view of im- 
proving the air, or recovering the ſoil they occu- 
ied. In our whole journey through the Alps 
th when we aſcended and deſcended them, a 
river ran along by the road, which probably at 
firſt diſcovered this paſſage. Silius Italicus ha 
thus deſcribed this ſtupendous range of mountains 
Stiff with eternal ice and hid in ſnow, 
That fell a thouſand centuries go, 
The mountain ſtands ; nor can the riſing ſun 
Unfix her froſts, and teach them how to run: 
Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 
From the bright regions of the cheerful ſky, 
So far the proud aſcending rocks invade 
Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a night of ſhade. 
Nor ſpring ror ſummer, on the mountains ſeen, 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green; 
But hoary winter, unadorned and bare, 
Dwells in the dire retreats, and freezes there, 
There ſhe afſembles all her blackeſt ſtorms, 
And the rude hall in ratt'ling tempeſts forms; 
Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, 
And on the mountains keep their buiſt'rous court, 
That in thick ſhowers her rocky ſummit ſhrouds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds. 
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The greateſt part of the city of Geneva is fitu- 
ted on a hill, and has its views bounded on all 
fides by ranges of mountains; but theſe are at 
ſach a remote diſtance, that they increaſe the 
local beauties of the place, and ſhelter it from 
all winds except the ſouth and north, the laſt of 
which wonderfully contributes to the ſalubrity of 
the city. | | | 

From the ſituation of Geneva, emboſomed in 
the Alps, there is a thorter ſunſhine here than in 
other places of the ſame Jatitude; and the tops 
of the ſurrounding mountains are enlightened 
with the riſing rays of the orb of day, or tinged 
with his ſetting, nearly half an hour before and 
after they are withdrawn from the vale. Theſe 
mountains form an horizon that poſſeſſes ſome- 
thing very fingular apd agreeable. 

On the one hand, a long range of hills, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Mount Jura, is covered 
with paſturage and vineyards; and on the other, 
huge precipices, formed of naked rocks, riſe in a 
thouſand fantaſtic figures, and through their 
clefts diſcloſe high mountains of ſnow at the 
diftance of ſeveral leagues behind them. To 
the ſouthward, the hills, rifing leſs abruptly, 
leave the eye to range over a vaſt unbroken 
proſpect. The moſt enchanting view, however, 
is that of the lake and its borders that lie north 
of the town, 

The Lake of Geneva, in the colour and ruffled 
ſurface of its waters, reſembles the fea. When 
agitated with ſtorms, it makes great ravages on 
its banks. During the ſummer ſeaſon, it bas 
ſomething like a flux and reflux from the melted 
lows, which fall more copiouſly into it about 
noon than any other part of the day, It is — 
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ed by five different ſtates; France, Savoy, the 
Canton of Bern, the Biſhopric of Sion, and the 
Republic of Geneva, to which it gives name. 

I made a pleaſant little voyage round the lake, 
touching at the different towns on its ſhores, and 
though the wind was pretty favourable, this ex- 
pedition took up five days, The proſpect of 
woods, meadows, vineyards, and corn-fields, which 
lie on its borders, preſent a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
agreeable objects. Even the barren rocks, and 
the almoſt inacceſſible cliffs, add to the pictur- 
eſque effect. | 

In this excurſion I paſſed by Y voiry, where 
ſome gallies are laid up, and lodged at Tonon, 
the principal town on. the lake belonging to 
Savoy. It has four convents, and a population 
of about ſix or ſeven thouſand ſouls. The lake 
at this place is about twelve miles broad. Here 
they ſhew a fountain of water much eſteemed 
for its purity, which is ſaid to weigh two ounces 
in.a pint leſs than the ſame meaſure of the lake 
water; though the latter is very wholeſome to 
drink, and not at all turbid. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Tonon ſtands Ripaille 
with a convent of Carthufians, who have a large 
foreſt cut out into deep and gloomy walks, ſuit- 
able to the genius of the owners. Some of the * 
viſtas are of great length, and terminate either ap 
in the lake or on the Alps, where the rocks are . 
broken into ſteeps and precipices that fill the =” 
mind with a pleaſing kind of horror, and form . 
one of the moſt irregular ſcenes in the world, th 

Next day, I paſſed ſeveral towns on. the coaſt =o 
of Savoy, the inhabitants of which are miſerably Pal, 
poor; and approaching nearer the extremity of F 
the lake, the mountains ſeemed to riſe and con- FF?" 


verge 
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verge together till they almoſt met. On the tops 
of theſe ſtupendous mountains, bare and pointed 
rocks are frequently ſeen elevated above the reſt, 
which frequently fall, and carry deſolation in 
their train. | 

In ſeveral parts of the Alps I ſaw vaſt pits of 
ſnow, and ſeveral mountains wholly covered with 
it, which intermixture of hollows and eminences 
furniſhed me with a probable reaſon for thoſe 
periodical fountains in Swiflerland, which flow 
nly at particular hours in the day. For as the 
ops of theſe mountains caſt their ſhadows on 
ach other, they intercept the rays of the ſun at 
ertain ſeaſons of the day; and conſequently the 
now, which covers the ſhaded parts, cannot be 
iflolved. If, therefore, any particular ſpring 
akes its rite from thoſe retervoirs of ſnow, it 
vill naturally begin to flow at ſuch hours as the 
[now begins to melt; but as ſoon as the ſun 
vithdraws, and leaves it to freeze and conſolidate 
Again, the fountain ceaſes, and flows no more till 
he action of the ſun on the ſnow renews its ſup- 
lies. | 
The Rhone enters the extremity of the lake, 
ind at this time brought along with it a prodi- 
'Wious quantity of water; for the rivers and lakes 
F the this country are univerſally higher in ſummer 
: ther han in winter, ariſing from the diſſolution of 
: he ſnows. It is ſurpriſing, that ſeveral intelli- 
1 the Rent perſons have ſported ſuch an opinion, that 

his river, in its courſe, preſerves itſelf unmixed 

rith the lake; for when I ſaw it enter, it was 
q Ftremely muddy, but perfectly limpid at its ef- 
lux, and, beſides, had increaſed its volume, 
From the end of the lake to the ſource of the 
Ihone lies a valley of about four days journey in 
Vor. XII, G length, 
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length, which gives the name of Valleſins to iti 
inhabitants. | | 

The ſecond night I lodged at Villa Neuve, 1 
little town in the Canton of Bern. Having the 
next day paſſed the caſtle of Chillon, I came to 
Verſoy, and the following day I ſpent at Lau- 
ſanne, the moſt confiderable town on the lake 
next to Geneva, I was there ſhewn the wall df 
the cathedral church, which was opened by one 
earthquake, and fome years after ſhut by a ſecond; 
but though the crack is only now juſt percepti 
ble, there are perſons who remember having for: 
merly paſſed through it. 

Lauſanne was once a republic of itſelf, but is 
now annexed to the Canton of Bern. It is re 
markable, that in one ftreet of this town the in- 
habitants have the privilege of acquitting or con: 
demning any of their own body, in affairs of lift 
and death; and as every reſident of this ftreet 
has a vote, houſes ſell better here than in other 
parts of the town. I was informed, that not 


many years before, a cobler had the caſting vo ma 
for the life of a criminal, and that he gracioullf Th 
gave it on the merciful ſide. ſuc 
From Lauſanne I coaſted along the country dM thc 
the Vaud, which is the moſt fertile and beſt c Ver 
tivated of any among the Alps. I topped aff 11: 
Morge, where there is an artificial port, and th ed 
appearance of ſome trade. 4 
I next proceeded to Nyon, the ſuppoſed fite an cur 
the Colonia Equeſtris, planted by Julius Ceſar 1s f 
Statues and old Roman inſcriptions have fre * 
181 


quently been dug up here; and in the walls d 
ſeveral houſes, I obſerved the fragments of val 


Corinthian pillars, which muſt once have belong and 
ed to ſome very noble edifice, 1 roc! 
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About five miles from this town are ſhewu the 
remains of Cæſar's wall, which extended eighteen 
miles from Mount Jura to the borders of the lake, 

From Verſoy, I ſailed directly for Geneva, 
which affords a noble proſpect. from the lake. 
This collection of water, on its approaching Ge- 
neva, gradually decreaſes in breadth, till at laſt it 
changes its name into that of the Rhone. It is 
extremely deep, but rapid, and turns all the mills 
in the town. 

On my leaving Geneva, I travelled to Lauſanne, 
which I had vifited in my excurfion round the 
lake, and from thence to Fribourg, which is but 
a mean town for the capital of ſuch a large can- 
ton; and its fituation is ſo irregular, that the in- 
habitants are ſubject to many inconveniences in 
palling and repaſſing; but it has ſome local ad- 
yantages to counterbalance this. 

In this town are four churches, and ſeveral 
convents for both ſexes: the Jeſuits college is 
ſaid to be the fineſt in all Swiſſerland. It com- 
mands ſome extenſive and beautiful proſpects. 
The Jeſuits have a good collection of portraits of 
ſuch of their order as have been diſtinguiſhed. for 
their learning or zeal. At the Capuchins con- 
vent I ſaw the Eſcargatoire, or repoſitory of 
inails, which, when properly dreſſed, are eſteem- 
ed 2 moſt delicious Lent dith, 

About two leagues from Fribourg I ſaw a very 
curious and very much celebrated hermitage, It 
is ſituated in the moſt agreeable ſolitude imagin- 
able, among woods and rocks, which, at firſt 
hight, diſpoſe the mind to contemplation. In 
this place, a hermit had lived twenty-five years; 
and with his own hands had formed out of the 
rock a chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kitchen, 

G2 cellar, 
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cellar, and other conveniences. Notwithſtanding 
the rooms lie very deep, the chimney 1s carried 
through the whole rock, ſo that the ſłky may be 
ſeen through it. He alſo cut the fide of the 
rock into a flat for a garden, and by covering it 
with looſe ſoil, and planting it, rendered it a lux- 
urious appendage to an hermitage. By tracing 
ſome oozings of water in the rock, he collected 
them into little ſtreams, which at once ſerved to 
ſupply his table, and water his garden. 

The roads from hence to Bern were very indif- 
ferent, through woods of firs. The vaſt quanti- 
ties of timber in this country induce the inhabit- 
ants to mend their highways with wood inſtead of 
ſtone, . 

The public walks, by the great church, are the 
moſt ſingular objects of Bern. They are raiſed 
to a prodigious height on arches. From this ter- 
race there is the nobleſt ſummer proſpect that can 
be conceiyed ; affording, among other objects, a 
full view of a prodigious range of mountains in 
the country of the Griſons, at the diſtance of 
twenty-five leagues; through their height and 
their being covered with ſnow, make them appear 
much nearer, | | 

The cathedral ftands on one fide of theſe 
walks, and 1s a maſter piece of Gothic architec- 
ture. In the arſenal, which contains arms for 
twenty thouſand men, I ſaw the armour of the 
illuſtrious William Tell, who is repreſented in 
the act of ſhooting at the apple on his ſon's head, 
They alſo ſhew abundance of arms, taken from 
the Burgundiars in the decifive battles which 
eſtabliſhed their liberties, and humbled their op- 
ponents, 


Soleure, 
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Soleure, which is the moſt confiderable town, 
ſeemed to me to have a greater air of politenels 
than any I ſaw in Swiſſerland. The Jeſuits 
church is a ſplendid modern building. At a 
ſmall diſtance from it, ſtood the old cathedral, 
on the aſcent to which are two antique pillars, 
belonging to a heathen temple, dedicated to 
Hermes. The whole fortification of Soleure is 
faced with marble, Next day I arrived at the 
little town of Meldingen, where I ſtaid a night. 
It is a ſeparate juriſdiction, under the protection 
of the eight ancient cantons; and contains one 
hundred citizens, and about one thouſand ſouls, 
The government is modelled after that of the 
other cantons, as much as it is poſhble for ſuch 
a ſmall community to imitate thoſe of larger ex- 
tent, The chief perſons of the ſtate, are the 
two avoyers; and at this time my landlord's fon 
was the reigning avoyer, with a ſalary of about 
thirty pounds per annum. 

Every Thurſday, the ſeveral councils meet up- 


8 in N N 
n affairs of ſtate; ſuch as the repairs of a trough, 
and he mending of a pavement, or the like impor- 


ant buſineſs. A river, which runs through their 


* erritories, puts them to the expence of a large 
heſe vooden bridge, covered overhead, as they gene- 
tec- ally are in this country; and all who travel over 
s for WM» bay a certain toll for its maintenance. The 
> the rench ambaſſador frequently paſſing this way, 


4 in is maſter has compounded with the town for 

lead. NWenty pounds a year; which liberal allowance 

from enders them athduous in raiſing all the men 

which can for his ſervice. 

ir op- Next day I reached Zurich, agreeably ſituated 
on the efflux of the lake, and is eſteemed the 
andſomeſt town in Swiſſerland. The arſenal, 

G 3 the 
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the library, and the town houſe, are always ſhewn 


to ſtrangers. The library is a very ſpacious 
room, and well filled. Over it is an apartment 
furniſhed with ſeveral artificial and natural cu- 
rioſities, in particular a vaſt map of the whole 
country of Zurich, drawn with a pencil, in which 
is inſerted every fountain and hillock in its ex- 
tent, 

About a day's journey from Zurich, I entered 
the territories of the abbot of St. Gaull, who is 
capable of raiſing twelve thouſand men. He is 
ſovereign of a conſiderable track of land ; and 
is always elected out of the abbey of benediCtines 
at St. Gaull, where every father and brother of 
the ſociety have a voice in his choice; bat, to 
render his title valid, it muſt be confirmed by 
the pope. 

The abbot, before he enters on any affair of 
importance, ſuch as levying a tax, or declaring 
war, always takes the advice and conſent of his 
chapter. His principal lay officer, is the ſteward 
of his houſehold. 

The town of St. Gaull, however, is a little pro- 
teſtant republic of itſelf, entirely independent of 
the abbot, and under the protection of the can- 
tons. Hence, from the difference of their reli- 
gions, violent conteſts have ariſen between the 
abbot and the inhabitants of the town, though 
the latter cannot raiſe more than two thouſand 
men, | 

Both the town and abbey of St. Gaull carry 
bear in their arms, 'The Catholics hold the me- 
mory of this bear in great veneration, and repre- 
ſent him as the firſt convert, made by their faint 
in this country. One of the moſt learned of the 


benedictine monks, with tears in his eyes, told 
me 
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me, that St. Gaull, who is here called the great 
apoſtle of Germany, found this country little bet- 


| ter than a vaſt deſert ; and as he was walking out 
f one very cold day, he met a bear, when, inſtead 
> of being alarmed at the ſavage beaſt, he ordered 
1 it to bring him a bundle of wood, and to make 
1 a fire to warm him, The bear politely ſerved 
him to the beſt of his ability, and at his depar- 
4 ture, the ſaint ordered him to retire into the in- 
is moſt receſſes of the wood, and never more to in- 
is jure man or beaſt, From this time, added the 
10 WJ monk, the bear lived irreproachably, and, till his 
es Wl dying day, obſerved the injunctions of the ſaint. 
of It is pleaſant to reflect on the profound peace 
to and tranquillity that reign in Swiſſerland and its 


by WI #lliances : and it is ſurpriſing to ſee ſuch a knot 
of governments, ſo divided in point of religion, 
of maintaining an uninterrupted union, and neither 
ne infringing on the territories of the other, This 
his may chiefly be aſcribed to the ſober virtues of the 
ard 1 and the conſtitution of their goveruments. 
ere the Swiſs animated with zeal or ambition, 
ro- ſome of their confederacies would break in upon 
tof the others; or were theſe ſtates ſo many diſtinct 
an- principalities, an ambitions prince, at the head of 
-eli- None of them, would ſoon embroil his neighbours, 
the and ſacritice the repoſe of his ſubjects to his own 
aggrandizement. But, conſtituted as they are, 
it any of the leading members have more fire and 
impetuoſity than the reſt, it is ſoon tempered by 
the coolneſs and moderation of the majority, 
who are equal in power. Indeed, being remay- 
ed from luxuries, it is the principal endeavour of 
the ſeveral cantons to preſerve the greateſt plain- 
neſs and fimplicity of manners, and to baniſh 
from among them every thing that has the ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of pomp or ſuperfluity. Thus, equali- 
ty of condition occafions a mutuality of intereſts; 
and the incentives to ambition are repreſſed by 
the impoſlibility of making any very extraordinas 
ry ſhew, whatever their wealth might ſanction. 

As theſe little. ſtates abound more in paſturage 
than in corn, they are all provided with public 
granaries z and in exigencies, where the ſcarcity 
is not univerſal, they humanely relieve each 
other. The diſtribution of theſe magazines of 
grain, is conducted on the moſt public ſpirited 
principles; and care is taken, that private ad- 
vantage ſhall not operate to the public prejudice, 

In Geneva and Swiſſerland, it is cuſtomary to 
divide their eſtates equaily among all their chil- 
dren, and thus there is a general diffuſion of 
comfort and eaſe in circumſtances, without the 
danger which frequently reſults from overgrown 
eſtates falling to the lot of onc *. 

From St. Gaul] 1 proceeded, en horſeback, to 
the lake of Conftance, at two leagues diſtance, 
formed by the entrance of the Rhine. In point 
of magnitude, it is the only European lake that 
vies with that of Geneva. It appears more beau- 
tiful in itſelf; but is deſtitute of the fertile 
fields that border on the latter. This lake | 
croſſed, in order to reach Lindaw, an imperial 
town, fituated on a little iſland, about three hun- 
dred paces from the main land, to which it is 
Joined by a very large /wo0den bridge. 


* Both policy and kumanity ſeem to require, that the feu- 
dal ſyſtem of cntall3 and the rights of primogeniture ſhould 
andergo a re viſion. Why ſhould | one for: wallow in affluencey 
while his brothers, perhaps, are diſtreſſed for want of bread? 
But this would lead to diſquiſitions we cannot now enter on. 


All 
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All the inhabitants, when I entered it, were 
under arms, in great apprehenſions of a viſit 
from the Duke of Bavaria; and, being adviſcd 
not to venture ourſelyes in the dominions of this 
prince, we had the mortification of being depriv- 
ed of the opportunity of ſeeing Munich, Auſ- 
burg, and Ratitbon ; and were forced to proceed 


y to Vienna, through Tirol, where we had little 
co entertain us, except the pictureſque views of 
ff the conntry. 

d Having coaſted the Alps for ſome time, we at 
d- WH laſt entered them by a paſſage that leads into the 


long valley of the Tirol; and then, following 
the courſe of the river Inn, arrived at Inſpruck 
the capital of the country. | 
of Inſpruck, though not very large, is a hand- 
he ſome city, and was once the reſidence of the arch- 
un dukes, who were counts of Tirol. The great 
hall of the palace is a very noble room; the walls 
are painted in freſco, and repreſent the labours 
pf Hercules, many of which are well executed, 
hough the fiſſures, occaſioned by earthquakes, 
have, in ſome meaſure, injured the whole. In 
another room of this palace, they ſhew the por- 
raits of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, and, among 
he reſt, that of Mary Queen of Scots, equally 
eminent for her beauty and her misfortunes. 
The gardens are very large; but in bad con- 
lition. In the centre of them is a beautiful 
queſtrian ſtatue, of the Archduke Leopold, and 
ear it twelve figures of water nymphs and river 
ods, as large as the life. 
Covered galleries lead from this palace to five 
lifferent churches, and I paſſed through a very 
ong one to the Capuchin convent, . nas 
uke 
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Duke of Lorrain uſed frequently to aſſiſt at their 
midnight devotions. | 

In this convent I was ſhewn the apartments 
of the Archduke Maximilian, who, at the time 
that he performed the functions of government, 


lived with all the aufterity of a capuchin. His x 
room of audience and antichamber are little It 
ſquare wainſcotted rooms, faced with a kind at 
fretwork. | hi 
The church belonging to the Franciſcan con -in 
vent, contains the monument of the emperot 1» 
Maximilian, but his body is not buried here. rc 
On the top of this monument is the effigy of 
the emperor in brats, in a kneeling poſture ; and T7 
on its ſides a beautiful baſs relief, in twenty-four ſta 
compartments, repreſenting the principal actio K : 
of this prince. On each fide of the monument, WW mo 
is a row of very noble colloſſal ſtatues, in brals ba: 
of ſuch perſons as were any way related to the , 
emperor, thr 
This church was erected by Ferdinand I. and its ; 
is an attempt at modern architecture; but the tim 
ornaments are rather ſplendid than chaſte, aui mo: 
the charming ſimplicity, obſerved by the Green ice 
and Romans, has been little attended to. I ſent 
ſhort, this fabric is neither ancient nor mode Hit w 
neither Gothic nor according to any of the reg The 
lar orders of architecture. the 1 
The church of Notre Dame, however, is hand ſeaſo 
ſomely deſigned, and has a fine cupola. This ed ir 


bric was erected at the expence of the wholt 
country, and was deſigned as an expreſſion d 
gratitude to the Virgin Mary, for having defend 
ed Tirol againſt the victorious arms of Guftavl 
Adolphus, whoſe career was ſtopped in this UMyirg, 
trict. 

Frou 
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From Inſprack we proceeded to Hall, about 
a league diſtant, and lying on the ſame river. 
This town is particularly famous for its ſalt- 
works, The neighbouring monntains furniſh 
rock-ſalt, and ſome hundreds of mefi are con- 
ſtantly employed in hewing it out, and preparing 
it. About eight hundred loaves of ſalt are made 
at Hall, every week, each loaf weighing four 
hundred pounds. Theſe ſalt works, and the mines 
in the adjoining mountains, render Hall a popu- 
lous and rich town, and little inferior in theſe 
reſpects to Inſpruck itſelf. 


The firſt night we lay at Rottenberg, where 
out ftands a ſtrong caſtle. Next day we dined at 
on Kuffftain, which is defended by a lofty, and al- 
moſt inacceſſible, fortreſs, and forms one of the 
barriers of Bavaria. 

To follow the windings of the river Inn, 
through the variety of pleatant-ſcenes, to which 
its courſe led us, was extremely pleaſant. Some- 
times we had a proſpe&t of naked rocks and 
aui mountains, broken into a thouſand irregular 

ſteeps and precipices. At others, we were pre- 
ſented with a vaſt line of firs, ſo cloſely ſet, that 
it was impoſſible to ſee the face of the ground. 
Theſe roſe in ſuch a regular aſcent, as to afford 
the view of a whole wood at once. In ſhort, the 
ſeaſon of the yeah. and every feature that enter- 
ed into the compoſition of the ſcene were charm- 
, wholWing for travellers to contemplate ; but the fineſt 

landſcapes are generally leaſt profitable; for. 
here we met with very little corn or paſturage. 
zuſtaußg The long valley of the Tirol is on all fides en- 
this WEvironed by the Alps, but it ſhoots out into ſeveral 


brauches 


Here we engaged a boat to carry us to Vienna. 
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branches among the breaks and hollows of the 


mountains. 

The inhabitants of this track enjoy many par- 
ticular privileges and exemptions, perhaps ont 
of policy rather than favour. Being naturally 
well fortified by their mountains, and border- 
ing on ſeveral republics, it would be no difficult 
matter for them, ſhould they be tempted to it 
by oppreſſion, to eſtabliſh themſelves as an inde- 
pendent ſtate, or throw themſelves into the army 
of the Swiſs or the Venetians. 

Poor as this country naturally is, the emperor 
derives conſiderable advantages from its mine 
and metals. At the entrance of all the paſſe 
that lead into Tirol are forts and citadels, mol 
advantageouſly difpoſed to command the valley 
and defiles, ſo that at is very difficult for the 
moſt powerful army to overrun it, 

Celebrated as Addiſon is, and ever will be, a 
a ſcholar and a man of taſte, we have thoughtit 
neceſlary to curtail ſeveral of his remarks and de- 
ſcriptions, both becauſe they were too claſlical 
for general readers, and becauſe we ſhall hart 
occaſion to reviſit moſt of the ſcenes he deſcribe 
with more modern guides. Travellers are nov 


become ſo numerous, and many of their labour Sy 
fo excellent, that it is more difficult to ſeled * 
what is beſt, than to find materials to work on. fel 
Italy, in particular, has been deſcribed, till repe 


tition becomes vapid, and little new can be pro 
duced by the mott ingenious, except what maj 
ariſe from incidents and reflections, to which tht 
paſſing ſcene and the thinking mind will eve 
3 and intereſt, even in the moſt beate 
track. 
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- © RAVELS 
' THROUGH BARBARY, 
THOMAS SHAW, 


D.D. F. R. S. 


In. SHAW was born at Kendal in Weſtmor- 
land, about the year 1692. Having receiy- 
ed the early part of his education at the grammar 
ſchool of that place, he was removed to Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he took his bachelor's de- 
gree in 1716, and three years after entering into 
holy orders, he was appointed chaplain to the 
Engliſh factory at Algiers . _ | 

In this ſituation, he availed himſelf of the op- 
portunity which was preſented him, of making ex- 
curſions into different parts of Barbary, and of 
deſcribing the country, He alſo travelled ints 
Syria and the Holy Land, and appears to have 
been a diligent and accurate obſerver of whatever 
fell under his. view. Poſſeſſing a confiderable 
ſhare of learning, biblical as well as claſſical, he 
was enabled to draw a compariſon between an- 
cient and modern ſcenes, and to ſet many diſput- 
ed points in a true light, His travels were pu- 
bliſhed at Oxford ſome years after his return, 
which was in 1733, and have always been efteem- 
ed for the ſolidity of his obſeryations, rather than 
Vor. XII. H for 
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for the brilliancy of the ftyle, In 1740 he was 
nominated by his college principal of St, Ed- 
mund Hall, and at the fame time preſented to 
the living of Bramley in Hampſhire. He was al- 
ſo regius profeſſor of Greek at Oxford till his 
death, which happened on Auguft 15, 1751. 
Our author, in his account of Barbary, has de- 
parted from the uſual mode of travellers, in ne- 
glecting to mention time, place, and incident, 
which certainly leſſens the intereſt of the narra- 
tive, though it gives a better opportunity of fyl- 
tematic arrangement, which was no doubt the 
grand object he propoſed to himſelf in deviating 
from the uſual practice. ö 
In the ſeveral maritime towns of Barbary; ſays 
our author, where Britiſh fractories are eftabliſh- 
ed, I was entertained with extraordinary marks 
of generoſity and attention; being ſupplied with 
every comfort and convenience which conld be 
defired. In the interior towns and villages, there 
3s generally a houſe ſet apart for the reception of 
ſtrangers, with a proper officer to attend it, where 
perſons are lodged and entertained for one night 
at the expence of the community, but except in 
thoſe public receptacles, I met with no houſes o 
entertainment in the whole courſe of my travels. 
Jo furniſh ourſelves with tents, would not on- 
ly have been very expenſive and troubleſome, but 
would have excited the ſuſpicion. of the Arabs, 
In our peregrinations, theretore, when we did not 
fall in with the hovels of the Kabyles or the en- 
campments of the Arabs, we had nothing to pro- 
tect us from the ſcorching ſun by day, nor the 
cold by night, fave the accidental ſhelter of 4 
rock, a cave, ox a grove of trees. 


4 


Wha 


When this happened, which indeed was but 
ſeldam, our horſes were the greateſt ſufferers, 
though they were our firſt care. The Arabs, 
when we fortunately fell in with their encamp- 
meuts, grutuitouiſly entertained us for one nike 
with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for our- 
ſelves and our cattle, We were firſt preſented 
with a bowl of milk, and a little baſket of dried 
fruit; and then the maſter of the tent, to prove 
his hoſpitality, fetched us either a kid, a goat, a 
lamb, or a ſheep, half of which was immediately 
boiled for us, and ſerved up with cuſcuſu, and the 
remainder was uſually roaſted and reſerved for 
our breakfaſt or dinner next day. 

Though the tents of theſe roving berdſmen 
protected us from the weather, they were ſo in- 
teſted with vermin and inſects, that we could 
have little comfortable reſt, even had we been 
freed from the ſtronger apprehenſions of being 
ſtung by venomous reptiles. Indeed, upon the 
ſight of a ſerpent, a thaleb, or writer, who hap- 
pened to be one of my Spahees, after he had 
muttered a few words, bid us take courage, as 
he had rendered it perfectly innocuous by his 
charms and incantations; but it required ſome 
faith to diveſt ones (elf of fear, and beſides the miſ- 
chief might have been done before the charmer 
was apprized of aur danger. 

In proportion as we were well or ill entertain- 
ed by theſe people, I was liberal or ſcanty in my 
returns. A knife, a couple of flints, or a lit- 
tle Engliſh gunpowder, was always acceptable 
to the maſter of the tent; and when his wife 
made our cuſcuſu ſavoury and with expedition, we 
complimented her with a pair of ſciſſars, a large 

H 2 needle 
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needle or a ſkain of thread, which ſhe received Wi ar: 
with a thoufand thanks. e eee 

During the exceſſive heats of ſummer, and par- ſta. 
ticularly when we were under the apprehenſion 
of falling in with the Arab freebooters, we tra» ane 
velled by night. At this ſeaſon, © the lions roar. 
ing after their prey,” the leopards, hyznas, and a the 
variety of other ravenons beaſts, calling to and an- hee 
ſwering each other in notes of love or correſpon- Wl pe: 
dence, broke in upon the ſolitude of the ſcen the 
and filled us with awe. ha\ 

Sometimes we travelled for twelve or fifteen ¶ out 
hours together; but an ordinary day's journey, ex- 
clufive of the time taken up in making 'obſerya- Wh a t 
tions, ſeldom exceeded eight or nine hours, We rui 
conſtantly roſe at break of day, in the mild ſeaſon WF cor 
of the year, and ſetting forward with the fun, wit 
travelled till the middle of the afternoon, when tha 
we began to look out for the encampments of the ¶ we 
Arabs, which were difficult to find, except by the ¶ anc 
ſmoke, the barking of their dogs, or the fight of WW tho 
ſome of their rambling flocks. Indeed, they pitch anc 
their tents in the moſt ſequeſtered ſpots, to avoid Ev: 
being interrupted by ſuch viſiters as ourſelves. 

In our journey, whenever _ 


enm—_—_— We chanc'd to find 
A new repaſt, or an untaſted ſpring, 


We bleſt our iiars, and thought it luxury. 
ADD180N« 


In the Holy Land and upon the confines of WW I 
the Red Sea, it is proper to have a ſtrong body dite 
of conductors; but in Barbary, where the Arabs 
are under great ſubjection, I was ſeldom attended 
by more than three Spahees and a ſervant, all — 

arl 
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armed. However, when we approached the in- 
dependent tribes on the frontiers of different 
ſtates, or when two contiguous clans were at va 
riance, I was obliged to augment our numbers, 
and to be prepared for the defenſive. 

It is always prudent far a traveller to dreſs in 
the habit of the country, or like one of the Spa- 
hees, The Arabs are jealous of ſtrangers, ſuſ- 
pecting them to be ſpies, ſent to take a ſurvey of 
their country for the ſake of invaſion; for they 
have no idea that Chriſtians ſhould travel, merely 
out of curioſity, or 4 love of ſcience. 

No contemplative mind can avoid falling into 
a train of ſerious reflections, when the 1cenes of 
ruin and deſolation, which are ſo frequent in this 
country, fall under review. A traveller is ſtruck 
with tbe ſolitude of the few domes and porticos 
that are left ſtanding, which hiſtory informs him 
were crowded with inhabitants: where Syphax 
and Maſinifla, Scipio and Cæſar; where the or- 
thodox Chriſtians and the Arians, the Saracens 
and the Turks, have in their turns givea laws. 
Every pile, every heap of ruins points out to him 
the weakneſs and inſtability of all human art and 
contriyance, and reminds him of the myriads that 
lie buried below, now wrapped in the ſhades of 
oblivion, a 

Two of the moſt conſiderable diſtricts of that 
part of Africa, now diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Barbary, are the kingdoms of Algiers and 'Tunis. 
The farmer is bounded an the north by the Me- 
diterranean Sea, on the eaſt by the River Zaine, 
the ancient Tuſca, which ſeparates it from Tunis; 
on the ſouth by the Zaara, or the Deſert, and on 


the weſt by the Mountains of 'Trara, which divide 


it from Morocco. According to the molt exact 
Nn: H 3 obſervation 
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obſervation I could make, it is about four hun« 
dred and fixty miles long, and one hundred broad, 

The remarkable chain of hills which geogra- 
phers ſometimes place between this country and 
Zaara, I take to be a continuation of Mount At- 
Jas, though they are leſs elevated than the repre 
* which the ancients have given us of 
them. 6 | 

To form an idea of this chain, you muſt fancy 
a number of hills, generally from four to fix hun- 
dred yards perpendicular height, adorned with 
groves of fruit and foreſt trees, riſing ſucceſſively 
one behind another, with here and there a rocky 
precipice; and place upon the fide or ſummit of 
each, a village of Kabyles, encompaſſed with a 
mud wall; and you will form a pretty lively view 
of one of thoſe mountains. It is not neceflary to 
heighten this picture with the imaginary noctur- 
nal flames, the melodious ſounds, or the laſcivious 
revels of the fictitious beings which the ancients 
conjured up to characterize this ſpot. 

Algiers is divided into three provinces ; Tlem- 
ſan, Titterie, and Conſtantia, The province of 
. Tlemſan, which lies to the weſt, is almoſt equally 
„ diſtributed into mountains and valleys. Twunt, 

the frontier village, is ſituated about four leagues 
to the ſouth-weſt of Cape Hone, and is defended 

by a fort. This cape is one of the moſt conſpicu- 
ous promontories on the coaſt, Fi 
At ſome diſtance from Cape Hone, is the River {pac 
Tafna, on the weſtern bank of which, almoſt con - pthe 
tiguous to the ſea, are the ruins of Siga, once u 
royal city of the Numidian kings. 
The firſt town on the coaſt of any conſequence ien 

is Oran, ſituated on a declivity near the bottom ei 
a mountain, whoſe ſummit is crowned with N 
cafiles, 
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caſtles. Several other forts are erected on the ad- 


jacent mountains; and the valleys that lie be- 
tween, preſent the moſt beautiful landſcape to the 


eye. | 

"The city of Oran has only two gates, both of 
which open into a valley, in the upper extremity 
of which is a copious ſpring, which ſupplies the 
place with excellent water, Both the gates are 
fortified, and mounted with cannon, 

When the Spaniards got poſſeſſion of this city, 
they built ſeveral beautiful churches and other 
editices in the Roman ſtyle, but of leſs ſtrength 
and ſolidity. 

Three Roman miles from Oran, is Arzew, the 
ancient Arſenaria, bebind which, the country ex- 
tends in rich champaign grounds; but on other 
tides, the deelivities are a natural ſafe-guard to 
the city, Among the ruins of this celebrated 

lace are ſcattered ſeveral capitals, baſes, and ſhafts 

f columns, A well-wrought Corinthian capital, of 
Parian marble, ſupports a ſmith's anvil; and in 
the cadi's houſe, I accidentally diſcovered a beau» 
iful moſaic pavement through the rents of a rag- 
ged carpet that overſpread it. There is alſo a ſe- 
pulchral chamber fifteen feet ſquare, without any 
niches or ornaments ; though the walls are charg- 
d — ſeveral Latin inſcriptions, in Roman ca- 
Pitals. a 

Five miles to the ſouthward of Arzew, is a large 
pace of ground full of ſalt pits, which in any 
other country, where commerce was underſtood, 

ould bring in a conſiderable revenue to govern- 
nent. Theſe ſalt pits take up an area af about 
Ix miles in compaſs; and are environed hy moun- 

ains, In winter the whole ſpace appears like a 
ake ; but in ſummer, the water being exhaled ad 
2 the 
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the heat of the ſun, the ſalt left behind is cryftal. 


0 
ized, and dug up with amazing facility. | el 

The next town we viſited, was Mazagran, an 
inconſiderable place, ſurrounded with mud walls, Wot 
and fituated on the weſtern declivity of a range ne 
of hills that overlook the fea. In travelling be- the 
tween this place and Muſtigannim, the eye waz thi 
delighted with a view of orchards, gardens, and ide: 
country ſeats ranged in beautiful variety along the ] 
ſhore. A chain of hills bound them on the ſouti icon 
and ſouth-eaſt, which not only intercept the Hand 
noxious winds, but alſo pour down in fountains, Mene 
to water this delicious ſpot. on 


The city of Muſtigannim was once an epiſco- Ne 
pal ſee. It is larger than Oran, and built in the or 
form of a theatre, with a full view of the Medi- 
terranean ; but on every other fide is incloſed ore 
a circular range of hills that overhang it. The 
inhabitants have a tradition that the preſent city No. 
was compoſed of ſeveral contignous villages, and 
ſome vacant ſpaces between the ſtreets ſeem 0 
confirm this opinion. 

In the midſt of this place, are the remains d 
an old Mooriſh caſtle, which appears to have been ab 
erected before the invention or firearms. The ci 
tadel, however, which commands the town and 
the ſurrounding country, is the principal defence 
at preſent, and has a Turkiſh garriſon. elf, 

The perfection of the maſonary, and the vel-Worm: 
tiges of beauty obſervable in ſome walls and spit: 
a caſtle to the north-weſt, render it probable tha Hul m 
they formerly belonged to ſome Roman fabric | 
Nothing remarkable, however, remains; but ſucalled 
is the commodiouſneſs of the ſituation, that it oble 
not likely the Romans ſhould have neglected ſuoW*wai, 
a valuable ſtation; and there is ſome reaſon eo 

conjectul 
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onjecture that this was the ſite of the city of Car- 
enna. - 
About three leagues to the north-eaſt is a heap 
of ruins, incloſing a fountain of excellent water, 
near which a bloody battle was fought, in which, 
the vanquiſhed were all put to the ſword. On 
this account the place is called Kelmeeta, or All- 
wead. - _ | 
Proceeding along the coaſt in this direction, we 
ome to Tnis, or Tennis, which though in a low 
and unpleaſant fituation, was the metropolis of 
gone of the petty ſtates of this country, before the 
onqueſt of Barbaroſſa. It now contains only a 
few miſerable houſes; but has long been famous 
for its granaries of corn, The Moors have a tra- 
ition that the Tniſſans were once ſuch adepts in 
lorcery, that Pharaoh, king of Egypt, ſent for the 
moſt expert of them to diſpute miracles with 
Moſes. They are ſtill reckoned the greateſt cheats 
n the country, without being conjurers. 

Sill farther on, lies the city of Sherſhell, where 
he inhabitants manufacture earthen ware, ſteel, 
ind iron to a conſiderable extent. The town 
s about a mile in circuit, and confifts of low tiled 
ouſes; but in former times it was much larger. 
ndeed, Sherſhell lies amidſt the ruins of a city 
ot much inferior in magnitude to Carthage it- 
elf. Theſe ruins are an inconteſtible proof of its 
ormer magniticence, They abound with fine 
apitals, columns, capacious ciſterns, and beaut:- 
ul moſaic pavements. 

The water of the River Haſhem, as it is now 
alled, was conveyed hither through a large and 
oble aqueduR, ſeveral fragments of which Kill 
main, that ſhew the beauty and the grandeur of 

e original work, 

The 
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Ihe ſituation of this place was eminently beau- 
tiful, and well adapted for defence. It was ſecur- 
ed from the encroachments of the fea by a ſtrong 
wall, near forty feet high, ſupported by buttreſſes 
winding along the ſhore for the ſpace of two 
miles. For two furlongs within this wall, the 
city ſtood on a level, and afterwards had a gradu- 
al aſcent for the ſpace of a mile, ſpreading oyera 
variety of little hills and valleys, | 

From many concurring circumſtances, this eyi- 
dently appears to have been the Julia Cæſarea of WF © 
the Romans. The inhabitants report that the 
whole city was deſtroyed by an earthquake; and and 
that the port, which was formerly large and com Wh”! 
modious, was reduced to its preſent miſerable con- 1 


dition, from tlie arſenal and other adjacent building fa. 
being thrown into it by this convulfion of nature. fron 

Indeed the cothon, which had a communication Hu 
with the weſtern part of the harbour, ſanCtions ah, 
this tradition ; for when the ſea is low and calm, the 1 
the area appears ſtrewed with maſly pillars and So 


fragments of walls, 
No place could be better contrived, than thigh" 
cothon, for the convenience and ſafety of veilels. W. 
It is about fifty yards ſquare, and is ſecure from 
every wind. The art of the founder, in ſupplying 
it with water, cannot be ſufficiently admired, 
To effect this, ſeveral floors and pavements of ter- 
race and moſaic work were laid on an eminence, 
forming the northern mound of the port and co- 
thon, in which the rain water was received as |! 
fell; and was thence conveyed, by means of ſort 
ſmall conduits into an oval ciſtern, capable of cou 
taining many thouſand tons of water. 
The ſurrounding country is extremely fertile 
and well watered by ſeveral brooks. On the hy 
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of one of them is an old ruined town under a high 
rocky precipice ; and at fome diſtance the Alge- 
rines have a fortreſs. The proſpects are every 
where charming. L 

Having paſſed the River Gurmoat, which is 
formed by many rills deyolving from the moun- 
tains, we diſcover a number of ſtone coffins, of an 
oblong figure; and at a little diftance are ſeen the 
ruins of Tfeſſad, extending two miles along the 
ſea-ſhore. Both at this place and at Sherſhell 
are many arches and walls of brick, of a texture 
rot commonly found in other parts of Barbary, 
and, therefore, we may ſuppoſe them to be Ro- 
man. 


— Tfeſſad appears to have been the ancient Tap- 
on. 8 | 
vg ſa, once an epiſcopal fee, The coaſt all along 


from this place to Algiers is either woody or 
mountainous ; by which the fine plains of Mitti- 


1 jiah, lying a little more inland, are ſheltered from 
** the rude blaſts from the ſea. 
* The Kubber Romeah, or Noman Sepulchre, 


ſtands in the mountainous part of the ſea-coaſt, 
ſeven miles from ITfeſſad, and is a compact ſolid 
Utice, confiſting of a very high baſe, on which 
v erected a kind of pyramid of ſteps. This ſtrue- 
ture, which is built of the fineſt free-ſtone, I com- 
puted to be one hundred feet high, and the dia- 
eter of the baſe to be ninety. 8 

The opinion that this pile was erected over a 
arge treaſure, has occaſtoned its demolition in 
everal parts; however, it is ſtill ſufficiently lofty 
_ be a convenient land-mark for marines. It 
con- ppears to be the monument erected by Mela for 
he royal family of the Numidian kings. 

Let us now review the ſouthern parts of this 
moyince, Tremeſen, or Tlemſan, is ſituated on 
a rifing 


* 
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a rifing ground, below a range of rocky ptecipica 
In this city is a large reſervoir of water, condu 
ed thither by a ſubterraneous channel, and is dif. 
tributed over the different parts of the town, 
In the weſtern quarter. of Tremeſen is a baſon 
of Mooriſh workmanſhip, of conſiderable extent, 
in which the kings of this place took the diverſion 
of ſailing, as the tradition runs, while their ſub- | 
jects were inſtructed in the art of navigation; but 
it is more probable that this was intended as a re- 
ſervoir, in caſe of a ſiege; or as a ſupply to wata ' 


the gardens and plantations below it. ] 
The walls of this place are compoſed of and 1 
lime, and pebbles, well tempered and wrought t. 8 
gether, which, by length of time, have acquired. | 
ſtrength and ſolidity equal to ſtone, d 
Tlemſan was formerly divided into diſtina 2 
wards or partitions, and occupied a great exten l 
but about the year 1670 Haſſan, dey of Algien © 
laid the principal part of it in rains, as a puniſl- fr 
ment for the diſaffection of the inhabitants. in 
Ihe ancient Tlemſan was about four miles it be 
circumference, Among the ruins are ſeveral ſhafi Pe 


of pillars, and other fragments of Roman antiqu 
ties; and in the walls of an old moſque, I ſaw the 
number of altars dedicated to the Dii Manes. cot 

About a mile to the eaſtward, in the village fey 
Hubbed, ſtands the tomb of Sedi Boumaidian, It), 
which devotees reſort in great numbers. At th D 
ſame diſtance to the weſtward, was the city « the 
Manſourah, which at preſeat has neither hou we 
nor inhabitant, though the greateſt part of tb don 


walls remain, incloſing an area of two miles, ou he. 
half of which is converted into tillage. 2 d 
cer 


The plains of Zeidoure commence at the Ris: 


Iſſer, below Tlemſan, and extend men 
a throu 
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through a beautiful interchange of hills and val- 
leys, to the diſtance of thirty miles. This delight- 
ful diſtrict is well watered, and about the middle 
of it is a high pointed precipice, called the Pin- 
nacle of the Ravens, with a branch of the Sinan 
running below it. In this vicinity formerly ſtood 
the city of Sinan. 

Near this river I was ſhewn the place where 
Barbaroſſa ſtrewed about his treaſure ; the laſt but 
unavailing effort he made to retard the purſuit of 
his enemies. On an enimence beyond the river 
is a Mooriſh ſanctuary, inhabited by ſeveral reli- 

lous, 2 

g To the ſouthward of Muſtigannim, and at tlie 
diſtance of eight miles, lies El-Callah, the great 
market of this country for carpets. It is a mean 
town, ill-built, and as badly planned. It is, how- 
ever, defended by a citadel and a garriſon; and 
from ſome large ſtones and pieces of marble found 
in the neighbourhood, there is tome reaſon for 
believing it to have been a city of the Romans, 
perhaps the Gitlui or Apfer of Ptolemy. 

Five leagues to the ſouth-weſt of El-Callah is 
the town of Maſcar, ſtanding in a fine plain, but 
containing little remarkable. It is ſurrounded by 
ſeveral villages, and has a ſmall fort for its ſecur- 
ity, in caſe of any ſudden revolt of the Arabs, 

Ninety, miles to the eaſtward of Tlemſan are 
the ruins of Tagadempt, a large city ſituated be- 
tween the rivers Mina and Archew ; but aban- 
doned a few years ago by the Arabs, who with 
their uſual ignorance and barbariſm, have defaced 
or demoliſhed whatever was beautiful and magnt- 
ficent in the buildings of their anceſtors. 

About fix leagues to the eaſtward of Taga- 

pt are the ruins of Meratte, and two leagues 
Vor. XII. 1 farther 
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farther on, thoſe of Loho. The fertile country 
near the laſt- mentioned place, is occupied by the 
Sweede, one of the moſt powerful of the Arab 
tribes. They pay no taxes, and ſerve the Alge- 
rines only as volunteers. 

Seven miles farther are the ruins of Mijiddah, 
formerly a Roman ſtation, on the river Shelliff; 
and on the banks of the ſame river are to be ſeen 
the fites of Memon and Sinaah, formerly two con» 
tiguous cities, and a biſhop's fee. Nothing now 
remains but large fragments of walls, and ſeveral 
capacious ciſterns. 

The next remarkable place is El-Khadarah, 
ſaid to be the ancient Ghadra. It is ſeated on a 
riſing ground on the banks of the Shelliff, and pre- 
ſents extenſive ruins. A range of mountains, 
riſing from the oppoſite bank of the river, ſhelter 
it from the north wind, while two other moun- 
tains, at a mile's diſtance, fronting it from the 
ſouth, ſupply the beautiful little plain they incloſe 
with a copious ſpring. 

Three miles from the ruins of Sinaah, on an 
eminence, ſtands a mud-walled village, called 
Merjejah, which chiefly deſerves notice, from its 
being under the influence and protection of a fa- 
mily of Marabbuts, the greateſt and moſt power- 
ful of this country; who have maintained their Te} 
name and rank through a long tuccettion of ge- of 
nerations. 


Beni Raſhid, the Beni 4 of geographers, the 


SS ©» 2 * ay — #5 


which lies about eight miles from Merjejah, is of 
much in the ſame ſituation. It made a conſider- the 
able figure in former times, had a citadel, and a dee 


warlike race of inhabitants, whoſe power extend- juf 
ed to ſame diſtance. At preſent, however, deſo- e iſt 
lation ſeems to have ſeized on the place, and the 

| 1 per 
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very nature of the people is changed. But the 
ſoil is ſtill the ſame, and is famous for producing 
figs and other fruit, remarkably large and delici- 
ous. | 

Deſcending the mountains of Beni Raſhid, we 


come to El Herba, formerly a Roman city, about 


z mile in circuit. Here are to be ſeen ſeveral 
columns of a bluiſh coloured marble, of good 
workmanſhip, but their capitals, which are of th 
Corinthian order, are much defaced, | 

Proceeding to the eaftward, we arrive at Mani- 
ana, built on a mountain, It was once the ſee of a 
biſhop, and at a diſtance ſtill makes ſome appear- 
ance; but the fatigue of aſcending the hill to it, 
is poorly recompenſed by the fight of only a ſmall 
village, of little elegance or beauty. The ſitua- 
tion, however, is extremely favourable, being well 
watered, and having a number of pleaſant gardens 
and vineyards on all fides; beſides the command 
of a moſt extenſive landſcape, 

Here are ſeveral] remains of Roman architec- 
ture; aud, from an inſcription that appears to 
relate to the family of Pompey the Great, Mar- 
tial's fine thought on their misfortunes receives 
an additional beauty; on the ſuppoſition that his 
grandſon, and probably his great grandſon, may 
repoſe in this obſcure place, o far from the athes 
of their anceſtors, 

To the north-eaſt of Maliana, or Maniana, are 
the Baths of Mererga, the Aquz Calidæ Colonia 
of antiquity. The largeſt and moſt frequented of 
theſe baths, is twelve teet ſquare, and four feet 
deep. Here the water bubbles up with a heat 
juſt ſupportable, and ſoon paſſes off into a fmaller 
ciftern, appropriated to the uſe of the Jews. 


I 2 Both 
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Both theſe baths were formerly covered with a 
handſome building ; but they are now quite ex- 
poſed, and halt filled with ſtones and rubbiſh, 
A great concourſe of people, however, ſtil] reſort 
hither in the ſpring, for the benefit of the waters, 
which are ſuppoſed to be of ſovereign efficacy in 
rheumatic pains, and various other inveterats 
complaints. | 

Higher up the aſcent of the hill, is another bath, 
the water of which being too intenſely hot to 
bear, is conveyed through a long pipe into ano- 
ther room, where it is uied in an operation of the 
ſame nature and effe& as our pumping, 

Between this and the lower baths are the ruins 
of a Roman tower; and at a ſmall diſtance are 
ſeveral tombs and coffins of ſtone, ſome of which 
are of unuſual magnitude. The late lieutenant 
of this province atlured me, that he ſaw a thigh 
bone in one of thoſe repoſitories for the dead, 
which meaſured three feet in length; but the 
coffins and graves that fell under my immediate 
obſervation, were only of the uſual dimenſions. 
However, the people of this and many other coun- 
tries, are poſſeſſed with an idea that the natives 
were formerly of a more gigantic ſize, than the 
preſent race of men. Real inſtances of this may 
ſometimes occur ; but we are inclined to believe, 
that, among ſome nations the horſe was buried 
with his rider, and that the bones of the former 
are miſtaken for thoſe of the latter. 

The baths are environed by a ſucceſſion of very 
rugged hills and deep valleys, of difficult paſſage. 
But the fatigue which muſt be undergone in this 
progreſs, is amply rewarded by our being after- 
wards conducted through the rich and delightful 
plains of Mittijiah, lying beyond the hills, and ex- 

tending 
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tending for fifty miles in length and twenty in 
breadth, In this beautiful irriguous plain, ſtand 
many of the country ſeats of the principal inha- 
bitants of Algiers, and the farms which ſupply 
that city with the beſt part of its proviſions. 

The ſouthern province of Algiers, or the Tit- 
terie, is greatly inferior to the weſtern in extent. 
Its maritime part, to the breadth of five or fix 
leagues, is chiefly compoſed of a rich champaign; 
behind which riſes a range of rugged mountains, 
that interſect the province almoſt in a cet line 
and beyond them are extenſive plains, 

In this province ftands Algiers, the capital of 
the whole kingdom. This place has for ſeveral 
ages braved the refentment of the greateſt powers 
of Chriſtendom *, theugh it is not above a mile 
and a half in circumference. It is ſaid to contain 
one hundred thoutand Mahometans, fifteen thou- 
tand Jews, and about two thouſand Chriſtian 
tlaves. 

Algiers ſtands on the declivity of a hill, facing 
the north and north-eaſt; and the houſes riſe ſo 
gradually above each other, that there is ſcarcely 
one which does not enjoy a proſpect of the ſea, 
The walls, except where ſtrengthened by addi- 
tional fortifications, potleſs no great ſolidity. The 
citadel, which occupies the higheſt ground in the 
eity, is octagonal, and furniſhed with embraſures. 
The north angle, near which 1s the River Gate, 
and the ſouth angle near Bab Azoone, are each 


protected by a ſmall baſtion, The ditch which 


lt is rath-r the mutual jealouſy that ſubſiſts between the 
Chrif ian powers, than the ſtrength of rhe piratical ſtates ef Bar- 
ary, that forms their ſecurity, The Chriſtians might eaſily 
unite in conquering, but then they would be ſure to quarrel 

@out the diviſion of the conqueſt. | 
13 bormerly 
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formerly ſurrounded the city, is almoſt filled up, 
From the River Gate and Bab Azoone to the cita- 
del, the diſtance is each way about three furlongs, 
on an eaſy aſcent, 

Beyond the gate of the river, and a ſandy bay 
farther on, is the caſtle of Sitteet-Ako-Leet, for 
the moſt part regularly built, and well fituated 
for annoying an enemy. Half a mile to the weſt 
of Bab Azoone, is Ain Rebat, between which and 
Algiers the road is both narrow and rugged, and 
farther ſtrengthened with a caſtle. On a ridge of 
hills, lying nearly on a level with the citadel, are 
two well-built.caſtles, one of which, from its five 
acute angles, is called the Caſtle of the Star, and 
the other the emperor's caſtle, Both command 
the moſt expoſed places, and add to the ſecurity 
of the place. 

Beyond the gate of the river, for ſome way, the 
ſhore conſiſts of rocks and precipices ; but farther 
to the eaſtward, from Ain Rebat, the ſhore is 
more acceſſible. The emperor, Charles V. in his 
unfortunate attempt on this city, in 1541, landed 
his army at Ain Rebat, where part of a pier ſtill 
remains, ſuppoſed to have been erected for that 
purpoſe. The better to ſecure a communication 
with his fleet, and to ſuccour his troops in their 
intended approaches to the city, he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the ridge already mentioned, where he 
built the inner part of the caſtle, ſtill called by 
his name. 

Such is the ſituation and ſtrength of Algiers, 
on the land fide; but towards the ſea, the fortifi- 
cations are more regular, and capable of a more 
obſtinate defence. "The battery. of the Mole- 
Gate, on the eaſt angle of the city, is mounted 


with large pieces of ordnance. Half a —_— 
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the ſouth-weſt of the harbour is the battery of 
Fiſher's Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which con- 
fiſts of a double row of cannon, and commands 
the entrance of the port and the road before it. 

The port is of an oblong figure, about one hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms long, and eighty broad. 
Its eaſtern mound is well ſecured by fortifications, 
on what was once an ifland, The round caſtle, 
built by the Spaniards while they were maſters of 
this iſland, and two remote batteries of more 
recent erection, are ſaid to be bomb proof; and 
the embraſures of each of them are mounted with 
thirty-ſix pounders. 

However, as none of the fortifications are aſ- 
ſiſted with either mines or outworks, a few reſo- 
late battalions, protected by a ſmall ſquadron of 
ſhips, might ſoon make themſelves maſters of the 
ſtrongeſt of them. 

There is little within the city that merits the 
attention of the curions. On the tower of the 
great moſque are ſome imperfect inſcriptions, 
which I could not make out, defaced as they were 
with lime and white-waſh, 

The hills and valleys round the city are bean- 
tiſied with gardens and villas, where the more 
opulent inhabitants retire during the ſummer, 
Theſe occaſional habitations are generally white, 
and delightfully thaded by a variety of fruit-trees 
and eyergreens. The gardens are well ſtocked 
with pot-herbs, melons, and other delicacies, and 
each of them has the command of excellent water, 
which, in warm climates, is eſteemed the greateſt 
luxury and advantage that can belong to a reſi- 
dence. Indeed, from the number of rivulets and 
tountains which every where preſent themſelves, 


the 
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the whole city is liberally ſupplied with this ne- 
ceflary fluid. ah | 

Four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Algiers, is the 
river Haratch, which, rifing behind the mountaing 
of Beni Mouſa, runs through the richeſt part of 
the Mittijziah. Some authors mentzon the ruing 
of Saſa, or old Algiers, as being viſible on its 
banks; but I could neither trace them, nor obtain 
the leaſt information reſpecting them. 

Blecda and Medea, the only inland cities of 
of this province, are each about a mile in circuit, 
with walls of mud, in which the hornets form 
their neſts. The houſes are plentifully ſupplied 
with water, and are encompaſled with very truit- 
ful gardens and plantations. 

The conduits and aqueducts, that ſupply Medea 
with water, appear, in part, to be of Roman 
architecture. There is reaſon to believe, that 
Bleeda was the Bida Colonia of antiquity, and 
Medea the Lamida of Ptolemy. 

Juriura, the higheſt mountain in Barbary, ex- 
tends at leaſt eight leagues through this province, 
and from one extremit, to the other, appears a 
continued range of naked rocks aud precipices, 
ſecuring, by its rugged ſituation, a number of 
Kabyles in a ſtate of native independence. In 
the midſt of winter, the ridge of this mountain 
is covered with ſnow; and it is remarkable, that 
though the inhabitants on one fide maintain an 
hereditary and implacable reſentment againſt thoſe 
of the other, by common conſent, all hoſtilities 
are ſuſpended, whenever the cold ſeaſon ſets in. 
The eaſtern province of Algiers, diſtingniſhed 
by the name of Conſtantia, is of conſiderable ex- 
tent; and the tribute collected here, is much 
Jarger than from the other two, nh 
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throughout its whole extent. The river Boobe- 
rack is its weſtern boundary, and at a league's diſ- 
tance ſtands the maritime town of Dellys, at the 
foot of a high mountain. This place was probably 
founded on the ruins of the ancient Ruſucrurium. 
A great part of the old wall, with other ruins near 
the ſummit of the mountain, promiſe, at a diſ- 
tance, ſome extraordinary antiquities; but ſcarcely 
any thing worth notice is to be diſtinguiſhed, 
except a ſtatue, in a niche of a wall near the har- 
bour, which has the attitude of a Madona ; but 
the features and drapery are much defaced. 
Paſſing over ſome villages of little conſequence, 
we came to Bugia, or Boujeiah, the Sardo of Strabo. 
It is much larger than either Oran or Arzew, 


1 . . 2 
5 though it is ſituated in the ſame manner, on a 
t narrow neck of land running out into the ſea, a 


great part of which was formerly faced with a 
wall of hewn ſtone, and there was alſo an aque- 
duct for conveying freſh water to the port ; but 
the wall, the aqueduct, and the baſons into which 
the water diſcharged itſelf, are all demoliſhed. 
Bugia is built upon the ruins of an ancient city, 
and has the ſame local advantages with Dellys, 
but is of much larger extent. A great part of 


which commands the city, there are two others 
at the foot of the hill, for the ſecurity of the port ; 
and upon the walls of one of them are the marks 
of cannon balls fired againſt it by Sir William 
krasse, in his memorable expedition againſt this 
place. | 

HBugia is defended by a garriſon ; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the neighbouring Kabyles, in a man- 
ner, keep it under a perpetual blockade. The 
inhabitants, 


The ſea conſt of Conſtantia is rocky, almoft 


the old wall is ſtill remaining. Beſides a caſtle, 
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inhabitants, however, carry on a conſiderable 
trade in iron-ware, wax, and oil, Every market 
day, the Kabyles bring their commodities into the 
town for ſale, and till buſineſs is diſpatched, every 
thing is conducted with the greateſt tranquillity; 
but no ſooner is the market over, than the whoie 
place is in an nproar, and the day is ſeldom con- 
cluded, without ſome flagrant violation of order 
and property. 

A little beyond the cape, that forms the eaſtern 
boundary of the Gulph of Bagia, is the Igilgili of 
the ancients, which was once an epiſcopal ſec; 
| but is now reduced to a few miſerable houſey, 
1 and a ſmall tort garriſoned with Turks. 

The next town of any importance is Sebba 
Rous, or the Seven Capes, a cluſter of barren and 
rugged promontories. Ihe tribes of the Kabyles 
who occupy the ſpot, live in caves of the rocks, 
and watch with inhuman eagerneſs for any veſſel 
that accident or the ſtorm may dath on their 
| coaſts, No ſooner does a ſail appear, than they 
iſſue from their holes and line the clifts, uttering 
i a thouſand execrable wiſhes that God would deli- 
k ver it into their hands. 
Farther to the eaſt lies the city of Bona, on the 
declivity of a hill, the ſummit of which is crowned 
| with a caſtle, containing a garriſon. Beſides the 
capacious road. before it, Bona had formerly a 


| ſmall ſecure port under its walls, which is now 2 
j almoſt choked up. Still, however, a conſiderable 'T 
. trade is carried on here, and corn, hides, wool, and 5 


ö Wax, are the principal exports. 

| By encouragement, this might be rendered ont 

| of the moſt flouriſhing towns in Barbary; and by r 

Tepairing its walls, introCucing freth water, and " wg 
cleanſing Cl 
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deanfing its harbour, it might be rendered as de- 
lightful as it is convenient for trade. 3 

About a mile to the ſouth are the ruins of the 
ancient Hippo, once a royal city of the Numidian 
kings. Sihus Italicus obſerves, that it was for- 
merly a favourite ſeat of thoſe ſovereigns; and 
indeed it poſſeſſes every advantage that can ren- 
der it defirable. The air is ſalubrious, and the 
proſpect is extremely fine. It is equally adapted 
for commerce or for retirement. 

Of this city St. Auguſtine was biſhop, and the 
Moors ſtill thew a part of the ruins which they 
pretend was his convent, The chief remains of 
antiquity are large broken walls and cifterns, 

To the eaſt of Cape Rofa are the ruins of a fort, 
which once belonged to the African company of 
France, till the unwholeſomeneſs of the fituation, 
occaſioned by the neighbouring ponds and marſhes, 
obliged them to remove to La Calle. 

Three leagues farther eaſtward, thoſe gentle- 
men have a magnificent houſe and garden, a party 
of ſoldiers, and plenty of arms and ammunition. 
They command the whole trade of the country ; 
and, befides the coral fiſhery, in which they con- 
ftantly employ three hundred men, monopolize 
the traffic in corn, wool, hides, and wax, at ſeve- 
ral places; and for theſe privileges they pay an 
annual tribute of thirty thouſand dollars, or about 
five thouſand guineas. 

The whole face of this province, from the ſea- 
coaſt to the ſouthward, is almoſt a continued chain 
of very high mountains, ſome of which are almoſt 
inacceſſible. Among thoſe to the eaſtward, the 
Turks have a flying camp in ſummer, by which 
the tribes of Kabyles are reduced to ſome degree 
of homage and ſubmiſlion, tenacious as they are 
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of liberty; but nothing but fire and ſword can 
force them to pay tribute. 

The richeſt and moſt powerful Kabyles in this 
province, are the Zwowah, who occupy a large 
track of impenetrable faſtneſſes in the mountains, 
and have ſeveral mud villages, among which is 
the Church of the Ciſtern, famous for the ſepul- 
chre of Sede Hamet ben Dreeſe, and a college for 
the ſupport of five hundred thalebs, or men of 
learning, But their principal village is Koukou, 
where their ſheik reſides. | 

Among the mountains of Beni Abbeſs is a nar- 
row winding defile, which extends for nearly half 
a mile, between precipices of great elevation. At 
every turn the rock, which originally croſſed the 
defile, is cut into the form of a doorcaſe, fix or 
ſeven feet wide, and theſe are called by the Turks 
the Gates of Iron. Few perſons can paſs them 
without horror; and here a handful of men 
min oppoſe a great army. 

Two leagues to the ſouth- weſt is another dan- 
gerous paſs, called the Acaba, or Aſcent. This 
is the reverſe of the former; for here the road 
extends along a narrow ridge, with precipices 
and deep valleys on each fide ; and the ſlighteſt 
deviation from the beaten path would be attended 
with inevitable deſtruction. The common road, 
however, from Algiers to the eaſtward, lies through 
the above pals, and over this ridge. 

Seteef, the Sitipha of the ancients, and the 
metropolis of this part of Mauritania, appears to 
have been about a league in circuit; but the 
Arabs have committed ſuch depredations on the 
monuments of antiquity, that there is ſcarcely a 


veſtige of them remaining, except a few infcrip- 
tious. 0 
| 0 
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To the north-eaſt of Seteef are the ruins of 
Kas-baite, an old Roman city, which was built on 
a hill in the middle of other eminences. Among 
the other fragments of former times is part of a 
portico, of a ſmall Roman temple, which, from a 
mutilated inſcription, appears to have been dedi- 
cated to one of the Roman emprefles. On the 
declivity of the hill are ſeveral ſepulchral monu- 
ments and inſcriptions, moſt of them adorned 
with baſlſo relievos, repreſenting funeral rites. 

Five leagues north-weſtward of Conſtantia is 
the city of Meclah, the ancient Milevum. It 
is ſurrounded. with gardens, and well watered 
with ſprings, one of which, iſſuing in the centre 
of the city, is received into a large ſquare baſon 
of Roman workmanſhip. From this place Con- 
Witantia. is chicfly ſupplied with herbs and fruit, 

the laſt of which is in great eſteem over all the 
„ 
Cirta, or Conſtantia, as it is now called, lies 
orty-eight miles from the ſea, and was one of 
be principal, as well as the ſtrongeſt, cities of 
Jumidia. The greateſt part of it has been built 


ad Vn a lind of peninſular. promontory, inacceſſible 
es n all ſides, except towards the ſouth-weſt, It 
* ppears to be about a mile in circuit, and termi - 
J 


lates, to the northward, in a perpendicular pre- 
ipice, at leaſt one hundred fathoms deep. The 
andſcape op this fide is moſt beautiful, including 
vaſt variety of mountains, vales, and rivers to a 


the reat diſtance. To the eaſtward the view is 
s to Wounded by a range of rocks, that over-top the 
- iy. Towards the ſouth-eaſt the country is more 
I. 


den, and affords a proſpect of the diſtant hills. 
he eminence. on which the city ſtands, on this 
le is ſeparated from the neighbouring plains by 
E 2a deep 
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a deep narrow valley, almoſt perpendicular on 
both fides, through which the Rummel rolls iu 
ſtream. Over this vale a bridge of excellent 
workmanſhip was throw; but it is now in ruins, 
To the ſouth-weſt is a neck of land, about half 

a furlong broad, near which ſtood the principal 
gate of the city, This is entirely covered with 
veries of broken walls, ciſterns, and other ruins, 
that are continued quite down to the river, and 
mark the fite of the ancient Cirta. The preſent 
city, however, is entirely confined to the inſulat- WW 
ed promontory already mentioned. 
Beſides the general traces of a diverſity & 
ruihs ſcattered over this place, near the centre df 
the city is a ſet of ciſterns which received the 
water brought thither by an aqueduct. They 
are about twenty in number, and form an area d 
fifty yards ſquare, The aqueduct is in a ver 
ruinous ſtate, but ſtill enough of it remains to 
evince the public ſpirit of the Cirteſians in ered. 
ing ſuch a ſtupendous work. 
On the brink of the precipice, to the north, at 
the remains of a large magnificent edifice, i 
which the Turkith garriſon is now lodged, Fou 
baſes of columns, with their pedeſtals, are yet 
ſtanding, and ſeem to have belonged to a portico: 
they are of a black ſtone, little interior to marble. 
The fide poſts of the principal city gates are d 
a beautiful reddiſh ſtone, and are very neati 
moulded and pannelled. The gate towards the 
fouth-eaſt conducts to the bridge, which I hay 
obſerved was built over this part of the valle) 
This bridge muſt have been a maſter-piece of 1b 
kind. The gallery and the piers of the archs 
are adorned with cornices and feſtoons, 0x6 
heads atrd garlands; and. the keys of the arch 
2 1 = . al 
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re embelliſhed with caducei and other orna- 


u Between the two principal arches is the figure 
ot a woman treading on two elcphants, with a 
large ſcallop-ſhell for her canopy. This is exe- 
| WS cuted in bold relief; the elephants ſtand face to 
face, and twiſt their trunks together; and the fe- 
i male, who is dreſſed in a cloſe-bodied garment, 
a like an Engliſh riding habit, raiſes her veſtments 
i WW with the right hand, and caſts a ſcornful look at 


the city. 

ö Below the bridge, the river Rummel begins to 
ME wind to the northward, and continues that courſe 
of through a ſubterraneous paſſage in the rocks. 
the This teems to have been an extraordinary provi- 
ner fion of nature for the admiſſion of the ſtream, 
z of which muſt otherwiſe have formed a prodigious 
en lake, and deluged a confiderable track of country, 
« t0 before it could have reached the fea. 

«Qt Among the ruins, to the ſouth-weſt of the 
bridge, on the narrow ſlip of land, is the greateſt 
are part of a triumphal arch, called the Caſtle of the 
Giant. All the mouldings and friezes are curi- 
Four oufly embelliſhed with figures of flowers, battle» 
of KS and other ornaments, Corinthian pilaſters, 
eo: in a fingular pannelled ſtyle, are erected on each 
«ble. e fide of the grand arch, which is ſituated between 
re H two ſmaller ones. | 
eatl At the diſtance of ſome leagues, to the eaſtward 
hee of Conſtantia, are the Silent, or Enchanted Baths. 


hay They iſſue from a low ground, ſurrounded with 
alle, mountains. Several of the ſprings have an in- 
of its tenſe heat, and at a ſmall diſtance others are 
che <omparatively cold, near which are the ruins of 


lome houſes, probably erected for the conveni- 
ence of bathers. 
K 2 The 
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The ſteam of thoſe ſprings is ſtrongly ſulphu- 
reous, and the heat is ſo great as to boil a large 
piece of mutton yery tender in fifteen minutes, 
The rocky ground, over which the water rung 
for the ſpace of one hundred feet, is in a manner 
diſſolved, or rather calcined by it. Theſe rock 
being originally ſoft and uniform, the water, by 
making equal impreſlions on them all round, ha 
left them in the ſhape of cones and hemiſpheres, 
which being fix feet high, and nearly of the ſame 
diameter, the Arabs believe to have been the tents 
2 ſome of the aboriginal inhabitants, turned into 

one. 1 5 | 

Where theſe rocks contain a mixture of harder 
matter with their uſual chalky ſubſtance, and 
conſequently cannot be equally and uniformly 
diſſolved, you are entertained with a confuſion of 
traces and channels, diſtinguiſhed by the Arabs 
into camels, horſes, aud ſheep; men, women, 
and children, whom they ſuppole to have under: 
gone ſimilar transformations with their tents, 

On riding over this place, it reverberates ſuch 
a hollow ſound, that we were eyery moment ap- 
e ah of ſinking through it. The ground 

eing thus evidently hollow, it is probable that ait, 
pent up in theſe caverns, produces that mixture 
of ſhrill murmuring, and deep ſounds, which, ac- 
cording to the direction of the winds and the 
agitation of the external air, iflne out along with 
the water. Theſe ſounds the Arabs affirm to be 
the muſic of the Jenonne, or Fairies, who are 
ſuppoſed to take a peculiar delight in this place, 
and to be the grand agents in all theſe remark- 
able appearances. | 

Many other natural curioſities may be ſeen 
here; for the chalky ſtone diſſolving into a firm 

| impalpable 
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The diftri& of Zaab, the Zebe of the ancients, 
is a narrow track of land, extending under the 
mountains of Atlas, and conſiſts of a double roy 
of villages. The richeſt of theſe villages is 
Lyæna, where the independent Arabs lodge their 
money and effects. It is under the protection of 
a numerous clan, to whoſe bravery it owes the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of liberty, again all the 
machinations and force of the Turks. 

The eating of dog's fleſh, from which the Ca- 
narii receive their name, and for which the Car- 
thagenians were formerly remarkable, continues 
to be the practice to this day among the inhabit- 
ants of this diſtrict. | 

Leaving Conſtantia on the north, we enter on 
the moſt extenſive and fertile diſtrict of all Nu- 
midia, peopled by the powerful and warlike tribe 
of the Hanneiſhah. This country is finely wa 
tered ; and was once covered with cities and vil 
lages, the only veſtiges of which are heaps of 
ruins. | 

The midland boundary of Algiers is the river 
Serrat, which falls into the Mejerdah. Near its 
weſtern bank is Gellah, a village built on ſuch a 
pointed mountain, that it has only one narrow 
acceſs. This village, which can only be taken 
by ſurpriſe, or ſtarved by hunger, is the common 
ſanctuary of the rebels and villains of Algien 
and Tunis, 

Tipſa, formerly Tiapſa, is a frontier garriſon 
of the Algerines. This town enjoys a beautiful 
ſituation, and ill contains the principal gate of 
the ancient city, and ſome remains of its old 
walls, with other veſizges of the rank it once bell 
among the cities of Numidia, 


The 


* 


The government of the Algerines is in the 
perſons; though the mufti and cady, and ſome- 


Affairs of moment are generally agreed on in 
this aſſembly before they paſs into laws, and the 
dey is intruſted with the execution of them, 
But lately little account has been made of this 
body, which is merely convened to ſanction the 
deſpotic decrees of the dey and his favourites, 
The dey is choſen out of the army, and the low- 
eſt rank is aseligible as the higheſt, In conſequence 
it» of this, every bold and aſpiring ſoldier may be 
conſidered as heir apparent to the ſovereign dig 
- on WW nity. Nor are they aſhamed to-own the mean - 
Nu-neſs of their extraction. Mahomet Baſſa, who 


ride was dey when I was at Algiers, in a diſpute with 
was Na deputy conſul of a neighbouring nation, can- 
vil- Wy didly and nobly acknowledged his origin.“ My 
s of W mother,” ſaid he, © ſold ſheeps feet, and my 


father neats tongues; but they would have been 
aſhamed to have expoſed to ſale ſuch a worthleſs 
tongue as thine,” l 


cha He who aſpires to this high rank, frequently 
rom Wl does not wait till age or ſickneſs invade the pre- 
aken I ſent poſſeſſor: it is enough to be able to protect 
mon himſelf with the ſame ſeimeter which he boldly 
gien I heathes in the vitals of his ſovereign; for ſcarce- 


ly one in ten dies a natural death. However, 

this factious ſpirit ſeems to be ſomewhat allayed, 

atiful dy the vigilance that is uſed to depreſs and pu- 
ate of Hniſh the firſt ſigns of aſpiring ambition. 

ts old The military force of Algiers is far from being 

e bed geonfiderable; but this extenfive kingdom is kept 

in obedience, rather by a: judicious application 

| the political maxim, © Uiyide and rule,” than 

Thi by 
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hands of a dey, and a council compoſed of thirty _ 


times the whole ſoldiery, are called into aſſiſt. 
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are not expoſed to the populace, but ſent to! 
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by force of arms, Continual jealouſies and diſ. 0 
putes ſubſiſt between the Arabian tribes; and the 0 
provincial viceroys have nothing more to do than tl 
to keep up the ferment, and at intervals to throw 
in freſh fuel, Thus by playing. off one tribe pi 
againſt another, they are able to maintain their po 
ground againſt all oppoſition. an 
Though the Algerines acknowledge themſelves ha 
vaſſals to the Grand Seignior, they pay him only WW the 
a nominal homage. os ; 
In the diſtribution of juſtice, the cady is judge. Ar 
He is generally educated in the ſeminaries of Con- un 
Nantinople, or grand Cairo, where it is ſaid the 
Roman codes and pandeRts, tranflated into the 
Arabic tongue, are taught and explained. Nis 


attendance in court is pretty regular; but as he E 
is generally ſuſpected of corruption, all affairs f fide 
momeut are laid before the dey, or one of his hi. 
principal officers of ſtate. repu 

At theſe tribunals the cauſe is quickly deter- Wow 
mined, and the ſentence is as quickly executed, Won ; 
Small offences are puniſhed with the baſtinado, dian 
If a Chriſtian, or a Jew ſubject, is convicted of {ſtural 
murder, or any other capital crime, he is burnt uncle 
alive without the gates of the city; but for the Miiſtin 
ſame crime, the Moors are either impaled, hung With! 
up by the neck, over the battlements of the city, Werlo: 
or thrown on tenter hooks, where they ſome- WF mar 
times writhe in agonies for many hours before ne or 
they expire. | ender 

The Turks, out of reſpe& to their characters, Nence 
are ſent to the agas houſe, here, according 10 ven f 


the nature of their offence, they are either bat 
tinadoed or ſtrangled. 
When women are convicted of any crime, the 


private 
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prirate houſe of correction; or, if their crime is 
of a deep dye, they are tied up in a ſack, and 
thrown into the ſea. W | 

The weſtern Moors ſtill inflict the barbarous 
puniſhment of ſawing in ſunder, for which pur- 
pole they prepare two boards of the ſame length 
and breadth with the unhappy criminal, and 
having tied him betwixt them, they proceed to 
the execution, by beginning at the head. 

As to the form of government among the 
Arab tribes, though they have been many ages 
under the Tarkiſh'yoke, yet they are ſeldom in- 
terrupted in their original laws and inſtitutions, 
provided they faithfully pay their taxes and aſ- 
ſeſſments. 

Every encampment of this people may be con- 
ſidered as an independent principality, over 
which it is uſual for the family of the greateſt 
reputation and opulence to preſide. This honour, 
however, docs not always deſcend from father to 
ſon; but, as was cuſtomary among their Numi- 
dian anceſtors, when the heir is too young, or na- 
turally incapacitated, they make choice of the 

ncle, or ſome othec relation of the family, moſt 

liſtinguiſhed for wiſdom and virtue. Yet, not- 
fithſtanding the deſpotic power lodged in this 
perſon, diſputes are accommodated in as amicable 
a manner as poſhble, by calling in the aſſiſtance of 
ne or two perſons out of each tent; and the of- 
ender being always conſidered as a brother, ſen- 
ence is generally given on the favourable fide. 
ven for the moſt enormous crime, baniſhment 
generally the ſevereſt puniſhment inflicted. 

We will now take a ſurvey of Tunis. This 

ingdom is bounded on the north and eaſt by the 

leliterranean Sea, on the weſt by Algiers, and 
on 
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on the ſouth by Tripoli. Its breadth is about 
one hundred and feventy miles, and its length 
two hundred and twenty. | 

Tunis is not divided into provinces, but iz 
wholly under the inſpection of the Bey, who 
annually makes a progreſs, with a flying camp, to 
collect the tribute, His ſummer circuit is 
through the fertile country near Keff and Baijah, 
and in the diſtricts between the Cairwan and the 
Jereede. His winter circuit embraces the other 
part of his dominions. 

The ſummer cireuit, which is the Provincia 
Vetus of hiſtorians, and the Regio Carthagenien- 
fium of Strabo, is much more populous than any 
other part of the neighbouring kingdoms, It WF lo 
contains many cities, towns, and yillages; and ol: 
as the government is ſeldom oppreſſive, there s aft 
a great appearance of affluence, proſperity, and roc 
cheerfulneſs. The face of the country is muci 
varied, and conſequently does not allow of equal ¶ of 


fertility, of 

A ſmall iſland, oppoſite to the mouth of the BF cou 
river Zaine, is in the poſſeſſion of the Genoele, Wi ren 
who pay an annual tribute for the liberty of fi 0 
ing coral on its coaſts, which chiefly induced then Wi rive 
to make this ſettlement. mar 

Cape Negro, about five leagues, to the notti . niſci 
eaſt, is remarkable for a factory belonging . T. 
the French African company, who pay a con: [ebr: 
derable ſum of money for the ſame liberty th faid | 
enjoy at La Calle. 


Farther on is Cape Serra, the moſt northel 
point of Africa; and four leagues beyond it, i 
three rocky iſlands, called the Brothers, Hing 
near the coptinent, half way to Cape Blanco. 
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At ſome diſtance beyond this laſt cape, at the 
bottom of a large gulph, is the city of Biſerta, 
pleaſantly ſituated on a canal, between an exten- 
five lake and the fea. It is about a mile in com- 
paſs, and is well defended by fortifications, par- 
ticularly towards the ſea. 

The channel between the Jake and the ſea was 
formerly the port of Hippo, one of the ſafeſt and 
moſt beautiful havens on the coaſt, of whoſe ori- 
ginal grandeur ſome traces are ſtill to be ſeen, 
It is ſtill capable of receiving ſmall veſſels. 

The Gulph of Biſerta, the Sinus Hipponenſis 
of the Romans, is a beautiful ſandy inlet, near 
four leagues in diameter, The ground being 
low, the eye darts through delightful groves of 
olive trees, a great way into the country, and 
afterwards the proſpect is bounded by a high 
rocky ſhore. 

The ſurrounding country abounds in all kinds 
of fruit, corn, pulſe, oil, cotton, and a variety 
of other productions, which, with proper en- 
couragement given to trade and induſtry, would 
render Biſerta an emporium of great conſequence. 

On the fide of a ſpacious baſon, formed by the 
river Me-jerdah, lies Porta Farina, chiefly re- 
markable for its beautiful cothon, where the Tu- 
niſcians lay up their navy. 

The Me-jerdah is the ancient Bagrada, ſo ce- 
lebrated, in hiftory, for the monſtrous ſerpent, 
ſaid to have been killed on its banks, by Regulus; 
which, according to Pliny, was one hundred and 
twenty feet long*. This river winds through a 
nich and fertile country, and, like the Nile, 

| | makes 

Though enormous ſerpents are ſtill fozzd in the Eaſt · In- 
les, and on the ſouthern coaſt of Africa, none more than half 
comp 


and behind them, we view the ſpacious plain 
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makes encroachments on the ſea. To this cauſe, 
we may attribute the wy changes that appear 
to have been made in its channel. 

Attica lay ſomewhere in this diſtrict; but it is 
impoſſible to fix its fite, unleſs we ſuppoſe that 
the ſea has receded three or four miles, and then 
we may juſtly place that celebrated city at Boo- 
ſhater, where are many traces of buildings of 
great extent and magnificence. Theſe ruins lie 
about twenty-ſeven Roman miles from Carthage, 


Which the Romans have rendered illuſtrious by 
their exploits. LY 

Indeed Carthage itſelf has not been able to 
withſtand the encroachments cauſed by the 
north-eaſt winds, and the wr:d thrown up by the 
Me-jerdah, which, combined, have ſtopped up 
the ancient harbour, and removed it to a conſ. 
derable diſtance from the ſea. 

The greateſt part of Carthage was built a 
three hills. On a place which overlooks the 
eaſtern ſhore, is the area of a ſpacious room, with 
ſeveral ſmaller ones adjoining ; and ſome of them 
have taſſalated pavements, but not remarkably ele 
gant, In rowing along the thore, the common few» 
ers are ſtill viſible, nor has time been able to impair 
them. Except theſe, the ciſterns have ſuffered 
leaſt, Beſides ſuch as belong to private houſe, 
there are two ſets for the public uſe; the largeſt 
of which, was the grand reſervoir, and received 
the water of the aqueduct. It lay near the wel 
wall of the city, aud confſted of above twenl 


come up to the dimenſions of this, we therefore ſuſpeR'thi 
the ſpecies is loſt, gr that the ancients have magnified ther 
5% 4 
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contiguons cifterns, each about one hundred feet 
long and thirty broad. The ſmaller reſervoir is 
on a greater elevation, and lies near the cothon, 

Theſe are the only remains of the grandeur and 
magnificence of Carthage, the rival of Rome, 
and one of the moſt commercial cities of the an- 


» cient world. We find no triumphal arch, no 

of ſaperb ſpecimen of Grecian architecture, no co- 

ie lumns of porphyry or granite, no curious enta- 

e, blatures. All are vaniſhed; and thus it will be 

min ages with the moſt renowned cities now on 
by earth ! 2 

The ruins of the noble aqueduR, that conveyed 

the water into the greater ciſterns, may be traced 

tne as far as Zow-wan and Zung-gar, at leaſt fifty 

the miles diſtant. This muſt have been a moſt ex- 


up WW penfive work. That part of it, which extends 
oli along the peninſula, was beautifully faced with 
ſtone. At Arriana, a village to the northward of 
| Tunis, are ſeveral arches entire, which I found 
the to be ſeventy feet high, and the piers that ſup- 
vich ported them were ſixteen feet ſquare. The wa- 
nem ter channel was vaulted over, and plaſtered with 
el- Wa firong cement. A perſon of the ordinary 
(ew WK height may walk upright in it; and at intervals 
pair are apertures, left open, as well for the admiſſion 
ered Bi of freſh air, as for the conveniency of cleaning 
uſes, it. The water mark is near three feet high ; 
rgell WW but it is impoſlible to determine the quantity 
ervel daily conveyed to Carthage by this channel, 
well without knowing the angle of deſcent, which, 
ven in * preſent imperfe& ſtate, cannot be aſcer- 
tained, 
ca, & temple was erected at Zow-wan, and at 
Zung-gar, over the fountains by which this aque- 
wa is ſupplicd. That at Zung-gar appears to 
sue Lor. XII. L haye 
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have been of the Corinthian order, and termi, 
pates very beautifully in a dome, with three 
niches, probably intended for the ſtatues of the 
divinities of the ſprings. 

Eight miles to the weftward of Cape Carthage, 
is the Guletta, a ſmall channel that forms 2 
communication between the lake of Tunis and 
the ſea, each fide of which is defended by a caſ- 
tle. The lake formerly conſtituted a deep and 
{pacious port, ſufficient to contain a numerous 
fleet; but from the common ſewers of Tunis 
being emptied into it, the main channel is, in 
fummer, reduced to fax or ſeven feet of water; 
and for the ſpace of a mile and upwards, from 
the banks, the bottom is dry. It is ſtill remark: 
able, however, for the number and largeneſs of 
its mullets, eſteemed the beſt flavoured of any 
on the coaſt of Barbary. The roes, when preſled 
and dried, obtain the appellation of botargo, and 
are reckoned a peculiar dainty. 

Tunis, anciently 'Tunes, the capital of the 
kingdom, is three miles in compaſs ; but neither 
very populous nor elegant. It chiefly ſtands on 
a rifing ground, along the weſtern banks of the 
lake, commanding a full view of Carthage and 
Guletta. 

From the number of lakes and marſhes which 
ſurround this city, the air might be ſuppoſed to 
be very inſalubrions; and this unqueſtionably 
would be the caſe, were it not corrected by the 
quantity of aromatic plants, which grow in the 
vicinity, and with which they daily heat that 
ovens and bagnios. Theſe communicate a ſenſ- 
ble fragrance to the air, and abſorb part of ib 
humidity. | n 

10 


- The want of ſweet water is the capital incon- 
venience, under which the inhabitants labour: 
their Well water is brackith, and the ſcarcity of 
ciſterns obliges them to fetch a great part of what 
they drink from a conſiderable diſtance. In all 
other reſpects, Tunis enjoys a profuſion of all the 
neceſſaries of life, 

The Tuniſians are more civilized than any 


regency are tranſacted in ſuch an amicable, libe- 
ral way, that I received no ſmall pleaſure from 
attending the conſul at his audiences, 
This nation has the credit of preferring alli- 
ances with the Chriſtian powers, to the uncer- 
tain iſſue of predatory expeditions againſt them; 
and from the ſecurity it enjoys under the influ- 
ence of ſuch pacitic principles, the advantages 
of trade, and the progreſs of manufacture, are 
neither unknown nor unnoticed. 
On an eminence, between the lake of Tunis 
and the ſea, is the town of Rhades, the ancient 
Ades, where Regulus defeated the Carthagenians; 
ard at a ſmall diſtance are the hills where Han- 
no placed his elephants to oppoſe him. 
Proceeding to the ſouth-eaſt, we came to the 
ſanctuary of Secdy Doude, a Moorith ſaint, whoſe 
ſcpulchre is ſhewn here. This ſtructure is five 
yards long; but it appears to be part of a Roman 
prætorium, from three contiguous moſaic pave- 
ments, all of them wrought with the greatelt 
lymmetry and exactneſs, repreſenting horſes, 
birds, fiſhes, and trees, in ſuch variety of vivid 
colours, that they exceed ſome ordinary paintings. 
The horſe, the inſignia of Carthage, is drawn in 
a bold attitude; nor are the delineations of the 
other figures inferior in expreſſion. 
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other people of Barbary. All affairs with the 
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Two leagnes farther are the ruins of Lowa. 
reah, the Aquilaria of the ancients, where Curie 
landed the troops that were afterwards cut to 
Pieces by Sabura. Here are ſeveral fragments of 
antiquity ; but none of them remarkable, except 
an artificial cavern, which reaches from this vil- 
lage to the ſea, the diſtance of half a mile. This 
ſubterraneous paſſage is from twenty to thirty 
feet high, and is ſupported by large natural pil 
lars and arches. In its original deſign, it wu 
undoubtedly the quarry mentioned by Strabs, 
from whence Carthage and many neighbouring 
towns received their building materials. 

The mountain, under which the cavern paſſes 
being ſhaded with trees, and as the arches lie 
open to the ſea, with ſprings perpetually trick- 
ling down, and ſeats for the workmen to repoſe 
on, there cannot be a queſtion, but that Virgil 
had this place in his eye, when he drew the ant 
3 deſcription of the ſpot where his hero 

an * 


Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either ſide; 

In double ſtreams and briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A grot is form'd beneath, with moſſy ſeats, 

To reſt the Nereides, and exclude the heats. 

Down through the cronnies of the living walls, 

The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring falls. 
Dzaypasn's VIA. 


To the north lies Cape Bon, formerly Cape 
Mercury, from which the mountains of Siellf 


may be diſcerned in fair weather, Five uy 
I 
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from Cape Bon, is the ſite of the ancient Clupea; 


but no remains of it are now viſible. Maſauiſſa 


was ſuppoſed to have loſt his life, in a deep and 
rapid river, a little to the ſouthward, in his 
flight from Bocchar. | | 

Still farther to the ſouth-weſt, lies Gurba, the 
Curubis of antiquity, which ſeems to have 
been formerly a place of ſome importance ; but 


the ruins of a large aqueduct, and the cifterns 


that received the water, are all the antiquities it 
now poſſeſſes, as memorials of its former gran- 
deur. It is ſaid that the ſea encroached on the 
port, and a great part of the city; and, indeed, 
traces of this may {till be ſcen in calm weather. 


Nabal is five leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Gur- 


ba, and is celebrated for its potteries. It is built 
in a low fituation, a mile from the ſea-thore, 
not far from the fite of the ancient Neapolis, 
which appears to have been a confiderable city. 
Here are many inſcriptions ; but they are ſo de- 
faced and filled up with rubbiſh and mortar, that 
my guides would not allow me time to decypher 


and copy them. — 


Travelling along a rugged road, delightfully 


ſhaded with olive trees, we came to Haman-et, 


a ſmall, but opulent, city, compactly built on a 
low promontory, and naturally ſtrong. Some 
pillars and blocks of marble are to be ſeen here; 
but they were probably brought from the ruins 
in the vicinity. Ss 

Near the ſea is a mauſoleum, near twenty 
yards in diameter, erocted in the form of a cylin- 
drical pedeſtal, with a vault below, and on the 
cornice are ſeveral altars, each inſcribed with 
the name of a different perſon. 
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Fifty miles from Utica is the city of Bay- jah, 
the Vacca of Salluſt, a commercial town, and 
the chief mart for corn in the kingdom. This 
city is built on the declivity of a hill, and is well 
watered. On the walls, which are raiſed out of 
the ancient materials, are ſeveral inſcriptions. In 
the adjoining plains, a public fair is kept every 
ſummer, to which the moſt diſtant Arabian 
tribes reſort, with their flocks and families. 
Six leagues weſt of Tunis, is ſituated Tuburbo, 
the Tuburbum Minus of the Romans. Maho- 
met, a late bey, planted a vaſt variety of fruit- 
trees in this vicinity, placing each ſpecies in a 
v_ grove, which has a ſingularly pleaſing 
In an adjacent valley the ſame generous and 
pnblic-ſpirited prince erected, ont of the ruins 
of an ancient amphitheatre, a large maſſy _ 
or dam, with fluices and flood gates, to raiſe 
Me-jerdah to a proper height, to water his plan- 
tations. But this was too laudable an undertak- 
ing to be long protected in Barbary, and there- 
fore it is entirely broken down and deſtroyed. 

On the eaſt fide of the Me-jerdah, is an old 
triumphal arch, adorned with a variety of niche 
and feſtoons, which appear to have been ered 
ed in the decline of the Roman empire. 

At the angle of a large winding of this rivet, 
lie the ruins of the ancient Municipium Hididi- 
Jenſe, now a imall village, remarkable only fol 
the inſcriptions, the remains of ciſterns, the 
ſhafts and the capitals of columns, and othe 
veſtiges of ancient grandeur, 

To the ſouth-weſt is Dugga, formerly Thuggy 
fituated on the extremity of a ſmall chain of bills 
where are ſeyeral ancient tombs, mauſolea, and 

2 | 
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the portico of a temple, beautifully adorned with 
fluted columns, on the pediment of which is 
the figure of an eagle, finely executed, and be- 
low it, an inſcription to the honour of the 


= founders. 


At the diſtance of about a mile and a half, 
Wis Beiſſons, the Municipium Agbienſium of the 
Wancients, where are the remains of two temples, 
Wand of a caſtle of later workmanſhip. 
= Mufti, now called Seedy Abdel-abbuſs, from a 
WMarabbutt,vf that name, interred there, is ſituated 
Wn a plain, within fight of Beiflons, and is re- 
Wnarkable for the remains of a beautiful trium- 
phal arch, near which is a ftone charged with. 
In inſcription in honour of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
At a ſmall diſtance ſtands Keff, the Sicca Ve- 
Wneria of the Romans, which is a frontier city, 
nd the third for opulence and ſtrength in the 
Wingdom. It ſtands on the declivity of a hill, 
Nich a plentiful ſpring riſing in the middle of it. 
WA few inſcriptions are the only remains of anti- 
Wuity to be found here. 
Tubernoke, the Oppidum Tuburnicenſe of 
iny, lies ſeven leagues to the ſouthward of 
Tunis, and is built in the form of a creſcent, be- 
ween two ridges of a very verdant mountain, 
hat forms a variety of windings and narrow de- 
les Theonly antiquity it contains, is the gate 
pf a large edifice, over which is a ſpreading pair 
f ftag's horns, well delineated in baſſo relievo. 
On the north-eaſt extremity of a mountain, 
amed Zow-aan, is a ſmall flonriſhing town, of 
e fame name, famed for the dyeing of ſcarlet 
ps, and the bleaching of linen. The ſtream 
ſed for this purpoſe was conveyed to Carthage, 
ad over the main ſpring was a temple, the ruins 
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of which are till viſible. On an ancient gate of | 
the city, is carved a ram's head, and under it the 
word, Auxilio; from which it may be inferred, 
that the city was dedicated to Jupiter Ammon. 

We ſhall now take a view of the winter cir- 
cuit of the bey. Here few figns remain of the 
amazing fertility aſcribed to this track by the 
ancients. The maritime parts, in particular, are 
arid and ſteril. 

Herkla, the Heraclea of the lower empire, and 
probably the Adrumetum of the earlier ages, is 
built on a promontory ; and, if we may be alloy- 
ed to judge of its former grandeur, by the. re 
maining ruins, it will appear a place of import 
ance rather than extent. That part of the pro 
montory which formed the port, ſeems to hare 
been walled in to the very brink of the ſea ; and 
to the ſouth-weſt of this promontory, lies the 
harbour which Cæſar could not enter, in his put- 
ſuit of Varus. 

Suſa is the next remarkable place on the coal, WF! 
Tt flands on the northern extremity of a long u 
range of eminences, about five leagues from 
Herkla. It is the chief market for oil in the 
kingdom; and alſo carries on a flouriſhing trade 
in linens. Here are ſeveral columns of gr 


nite, and other veſtiges of former magnificence. F 
At ſome diftance from Suſa is Sahaleel, which ce 
contains ſome antiquities. It ſtands in the ſam theſ 
chain as the former city, about a mile from ti 7 ſ 
ſea ; and was probably the ancient Ruſpina. rom 
Five miles diſtant is Monaſteer, a neat thriving 3 


city, walled round; but which can lay no clain 
to any extraordinary antiquity. At ſome diſtanee 
lies Demaſs, the ancient Thapſus, from whoſeer 
tenſiye ruins, ſeveral modern towns in the — 
oh cini 
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tity have been raiſed. There ſtill remains a great 


part of the cothon, which is formed of a compo- 
fition of ſmall pebbles and mortar, ſo ſtrongly ce- 
mented, that the folid rock could not be more 
hard or durable. 

El Media is fituated on a peninſula, five miles 
to the ſouth of the laſt-mentioned place, and ap- 
pears to have been formerly a place of great 
ſtrength, The port, forming an area of one hun- 


dred yards ſquare, lies within the walls of the 


city; but is now wholly choked up. Leo ſays, 
it was founded by Mahdi, the firſt patriarch of 
of Kair-wan ; but though it may have been re- 
built by him, there is ſomething too regular and 
elegant in the remaining capitals, entablatures, 


and other pieces of the ancient maſonry, defaced 


as they are at preſent, to ſuſpect the founder to 


have been an Arabian. 


Elalia, which ſeems to be the ancient Achola, 
or Acilla, contains little remarkable. A little be- 


ond it is Ca-poudia, the Ammonis Promonto- 


rium of Strabo, a long narrow * of land, which 
ſtretching a great way into the ſea, has a watch 
tower on its extremity, with the traces of ſeveral 
ruins, probably belonging to the city built there 
by Juſtinian. 

From this cape to the ifland of Jerba is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſmall flat iſlands and quickſands. Of 
theſe ſhallows the inhabitants of the coaſt make 
no ſmall adyantage, by wading a mile or two 
from the ſhore, and fixing hurdles of reeds in the 
arious windings, by which means they incloſe a 
vaſt number of fiſh. 

Astax is a neat commercial town, where the 
nhabitants, by the indulgence of the cadi, enjoy 
u exemption from many oppreſſions, ſo —_ 
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felt in other parts of Barbary, and are free to poſ 
ſeſs the fruits of their labours. This place bat 
been chiefly erected out of the ruins of 'Thene, 
once a famous maritime city. © OM 

Four leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Then is 
Maha-reſs, perhaps the Macodama of the ancients, 
a ſmall village, where are the ruins of an old cafs 
tle, and ſome ciſterns, ſaid to have been built by 
Sultan Ben Eglib, whoſe memory is fti!l held in 
veneration, for his public ſpirit and beneficence. 

At Gabs, a new city riſing from the remains of 
a former one, bearing the tame name, are many 
ſquare granite pillars, unlike any thing of the 
kind J had ſeen in Barbary. The old city, where 
theſe ruins are ſeen, was built upan a rifing 
ground, and appears to have been formerly waſhed 
by the ſea, which has now receded to ſome dil. 
tance. . 

Here are ſeveral large plantations of palm trees, 
but the fruit is reckoned of an inferior quality, 
The chief branch of trade, however, for which 
this city is diſtinguithed, ariſes from the culture 
of the alhenna plant, which grows in great quan- 
tities in the gardens; and its leaves, being dried 
and pounded, are diſpoſed of to great advantage 
in all the markets of the kingdom. 

Leaving the ſea-coaſt, and taking an inland 
courſe, we ſoon arrived at Hydrah, fituated in- 
narrow valley, watered by a rivulet; and from 
the extent of its ruins, appears to have been ons 
of the moſt confiderable places in this countij 
The walls of ſeveral houſes, and the pavement of 
a whole ſtreet, with a variety of altars and mas 
ſolea, ſtill remain. Many of the latter are wel 
preſerved, and are of various forms, ſome round 
others octagonal, ſupported by four, ſix, or eig 

column 
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cony on the top; but the inſcriptions are generally 
, obliterated by time, or defaced by the malice of 
| the Arabs. However, on a triumphal arch, more 
" remarkable for its magnitude than its beauty, is 
3 a Latin inſcription in very large letters; but with 


7 Kair-wan, which lies eight leagues weſt of 
in CSuſa, is the Vico Auguſti of the ancients, It is 
* walled, and eſteemed the ſecond city in the king- 


wt walls are a pond and a capacious ciſtern, built to 
en receive the rain-water, which, putrifying in the 
ing heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other diſtempers. 
hed Here are ſome beautiful remains of ancient 


111 


columns. Some again are ſquare, compact build- 
ings, with a niche in one of the fronts, or a bal- 


none of the uſual additions of name and place. 


dom for trade aud population. It ſtands in a 
0) barren plain, and at a ſmall diſtance, without the 


Ur architecture. The great moſque is ſupported by 


an almoſt incredible number of granite pillars, 


a jingle legible inſcription. 


7hich To the weſtward of Kair-wan are the ruins of 
I ture M rruzza, the Turzo of Ptolemy, where are ſeveral 
bo aulted chambers, filled with ſulphureous ſteams, 


re, Maid to amount to five hundred. I could not ſee 


and much frequented by the Arabs, in diſeaſes 


nag" that indicate the propriety of ſweating. The 
oer Mergaleel waters the ſurrounding country, 


dy rain, 


nland Mund is uſed by the Arabs to flood the extenſive 
plains on its banks, which are ſeldom refreſhed 


Near the ancient Sufetula, now Spaitla, is a 
hagnificent triumphal arch, of the Corinthian 
der, confiſting of one large arch and two ſmaller, 
me on each fide, charged with an inſcription, 
ly a fragment of which remains. From thence 
the city is a payement of black ſtones, with a 
parapet 
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felt in other parts of Barbary, and are free to poſt 
ſeſs the fruits of their labours. This place bat 
been chiefly erected out of the ruins of Thenæ, 
once a famous maritime city. 999 

Four leagues to the ſouth-weſt of Then is 
Maha-reſs, perhaps the Macodama of the ancients, 
a ſmall village, where are the ruins of an old caſ- 
tle, and ſome ciſterns, ſaid to have been built by 
Sultan Ben Eglib, whoſe memory is ſtill held in 
veneration, for his public ſpirit and beneficence, 

At Gabs, a new city riſing from the remains of 
a former one, bearing the ſame name, are many 
ſquare granite pillars, unlike any thing of the 
kind I had ſeen in Barbary, The old city, where 
theſe ruins are ſeen, was built upon a riſing 
ground, and appears to have been formerly waſhed 
by the ſea, which has now receded to ſome dif- 
tance. 

Here are ſeveral large plantations of palm trees, 
but the fruit is reckoned of an inferior quality. 
The chief branch of trade, however, for which 
this city is diſtinguiſhed, ariſes from the culture 
of the alhenna plant, which grows in great quan- 
tities in the gardens; and its leaves, being dried 
and pounded, are diſpoſed of to great advantage, 
in al: the markets of the kingdom. | 

Leaving the ſea-coaſt, and taking an inland 
courſe, we ſoon arrived at Hydrah, fituated in 4 
narrow valley, watered by a rivulet; and from 
the extent of its ruins, appears to have been one 
of the mott conſiderable places in this country. 
The walls of ſeveral houſes, and the pavement of 
a whole ſtreet, with a variety of altars and mau- 
ſolea, till remain. Many of the latter are wel 
preſerved, and are of various forms, ſome round, 
others octagonal, ſupported by four, ſix, or eight 

columns. 
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columns. Some again are ſquare, compact build- 
ings, with a niche in one of the fronts, or a bal- 
cony on the top; but the inſcriptions are generally 
obliterated by time, or defaced by the malice of 
the Arabs. However, on a triumphal arch, more 
remarkable for its magnitude than its beauty, is 
a Latin inſcription in very large letters; but with 
none of the ulaal additions of name and place. 

Kair-wan, which lies eight leagues weſt of 
Suſa, is the Vico Auguſti of the ancients, It is 
walled, and eſteemed the ſecond city in the king- 
dom for trade and population. It ſtands in a 
barren plain, and at a ſmall diſtance, without the 
walls are a pond and a capacious ciſtern, built to 
receive the rain- water, which, putrifying in the 
heat of ſummer, cauſes agues and other diſtempers. 

Here are ſome beautiful remains of ancient 
architecture. The great moſque is ſupported by 
an almoſt incredible number of granite pillars, 
ſaid to amount to five hundred. I could not ſee 
a jingle legible inſcription. 

To the weſtward of Kair-wan are the ruins of 
Truzza, the 'Turzo of Ptolemy, where are ſeveral 
vaulted chambers, filled with ſulphureous ſteams, 
and much frequented by the Arabs, in diſeaſes 
that indicate the propriety of ſweating. The 
river Mergaleel waters the ſurrounding country, 
and is uſed by the Arabs to flood the extenfive 
ons on its banks, which are ſeldom refreſhed 

y rain, 

Near the ancient Sufetula, now Spaitla, is a 
magnificent triumphal arch, of the Corinthian 
order, conſiſting of one large arch and two ſmaller, 
one on each fide, charged with an inſcription, 
only a fragment of which remains. From thence 
to the city is a pavement of black ſtones, with a 
parapet 
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parapet wall to incloſe it. At the extremity of 
this pavement, we paſs through a beautiful por- 
tico, which leads into a ſpacious court, adorned 
with the ruins of three contiguous temples ; but 
the roofs, porticos, and fronts, are demoliſhed, 
though all the other walls, with their pediments 
and entablatures, remain entire. In each of them 
is a niche, fronting the portico, and behind that, 
in the centre of the edifice, is a ſmall chamber, 
perhaps intended for a veſtry. 

On an eminence, to the ſouth-weſt of Spaitla, 
is Caflareen, The river Derb winds below it; 
and on a precipice that overhangs the river is a 
triumphal arch, more remarkable for the quantity 
and value of the materials, than for the beauty 
and elegance of the defign. It confiſts of one 
large arch, ſurmounted with an attic firuCture, 
that has ſome ornaments, reſembling the Corin- 
thian, on the entablature, though the pilaſters are 
wholly Gothic. But notwithſtanding the rude- 
neſs of the workmanſhip, and the fingularity of 
the fituation, it is charged with an-inſcription, in 
which Maulius Felix, the founder, is gratefully 
commemorated. 

In the plains below the city are many mauſolea, 
on one of which is an inſcription in elegaic verſe, 
This place ſeems to have received its preſent name 
from the mauſolea, which, at a diftance, have the 
appearance of ſo many towers or fortreſſes. 

Jemme, the Tiſdra of Cæſar, contains many 

antiquities, ſuch as columns, altars with defaced 
inſcriptions, and many trunks and arms of marbld 
ſtatues, one of which is of the coloſſal fize ; an- 
other is a naked Venus, in the attitude of the 
Medicean. Both theſe are well executed; but 
the hands are broken off, Thi 
| | 
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This place is alfo remarkably diſtinguiſhed by 
the beautiful remains of a ſpacious amphitheatre, 
| originally conſiſting of ſixty- four arches, and four 
t orders of coluams, The upper order has ſuffered 
: confiderably by the Arabs, as this place was uſed 
g as a fortreſs in a late revolt. On the infide, the 
n plat form of the ſeats, with the galleries and vo- 
t mi toria conducting to them, are ſtill remaining. 
r, The arena is nearly circular; and in the centre is 


a deep well of hewn ſtone, where the pillar, that 
2, ſupported the velum or awning, may be ſuppoſed 
t; to have been fixed. 


2 Ibis ſtructure ſeems to have been raiſed about 
ty WW tbe time of the Antonines; and as the elder Gor- 
ty dian was proclaimed emperor at this city, it is 
ne probable that he might be the founder, from a 
re, principle of gratitude to the place where he ob- 
in- tained the purple. ; 
are To the ſouthward lies Rugga, the ancient Ca- 
de- raga, famous for a ſpacious cittern, that formerly 
r of ſupplied the whole city with water. Its roof is 
,in {upported by ſeveral rows of mafly pillars, 

ally Farre-anah, which, from its ſequeſtered fitua- 


tion and other circumſtances, was probably the 
Thala of Salluſt, lies in the ſame parallel with 
Rugga, and was once an extenfive city, though it 
has now no other remains of its ancient grandeur, 
but a few columns, which the Arabs have not yet 
removed from their pedeſtals, 

This place was well ſitnated for water, having 
a coniiderable brook running under its walls, and 
teveral wells within its circumference, each of 
them ſurrounded with a corridore, and vaulted 
over with a cupola. This, with the purity of its 
ar, is the only local advantage of the town; for, 
excepting a ſmall extent of ground to the ſouth- 
Vor. XII. M ward, 
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ward, which the inhabitants cultivate with much 
labour, the reſt of the adjacent W is ary, 
barren, and inhoſpitable. 

The landſcape to the weſtward, the only pro- 
ſpect it enjoys, is terminated by ſome naked pre- 
cipices; or where the eye is accidentally permitted 
to pierce ſome opening cliff or valley, we are en- 
tertained with no other view than that of a deſert, 
ſcorched up with perpetual drought, and glowing 
with the beams of an ardent ſun. 

At the diſtance of twelve leagues to the eaft- 


ward, ſtands Gafſa, the ancient Capſa, on a riſing 


ground almoſt incloſed by mountains. The land- 
ſcape, however, is more luxuriant than that about 
Farre- anah, from being chequered with palm, 
olive, piſtachio, and other fruit-trees. This agree- 
able ſcene, however, is of ſmall extent, "—_ 
only to refreſh the eye, which wanders on the dit- 
tant proſpect of an interchange of naked hills. 
The water which refreſhes theſe plantations is 


collected from two fountains, one of which riſes 


within the citadel, and the other in the centre of 
the town. The latter is probably the fountain 
mentioned by Salluſt. It is ftill walled round, 
and diſcharges itſelf into a baſon, deſigned, per- 
haps, for a bath. 

Theſe two ſprings, uniting their ſtreams in the 
city, form a-pretty large rivulet, which might con- 
tinue its courſe to a great diſtance, were it not con- 
ſtantly expended in refreſhing the plantations on 
its banks. 

In the walls of ſome private edifices, and parti- 
cularly of the citadel, is a great confuſion of altars, 
columns of granite, and entablatures, which, when 
entire, and in their proper ſituations, muſt have 
been capital ornaments of the place, 

1 n 
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In the El Jereed, or Dry Country, a part of the 
Sabara belonging to the Tuniſians, the villages 
are built with mud walls, and rafters of palms, 
like thoſe in Algiers. Among theſe rude mate- 
rials, however, may be found granite pillars and 
Roman inſcriptions. The principal production of 
this track is dates, which the inhabitants exchange 
for wheat, barley, linen, and other articles. The 
dates of Tozer are moſt eſteemed; and great quan- 
tities are exported from thence to Ethiopia, for 
the purchaſe of black flaves. 

In this diſtrict lies the Lake of Marks, fo called 
from a number of trunks of palm-trees placed at 
proper diſtances, to direct the caravans in their 
jJournies over the plain. Were it not for ſuch 
aſſiſtances, travelling would be here both difficult 
and dangerous; for ſo extenſive is this level, that 
the horizon is as proper for aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions as the ſeas. 

The lake extends near twenty leagues in length, 
and where I croſſed it, was about fix leagues in 


breadth. It contains many iflands, one of which 


is of ſome magnitude, and covered with dates, 
which, according to a tradition of the Arabs, 
ſprung from the ſtones of that fruit, brought thi- 
ther by an Egyptian army for their ſubſiſtence. 

Near the eaſtern extremity of the lake, is a ſolid 
mountain of ſalt, of a reddiſh purple colour, as 
hard as ſtone. However, what particles are waſh- 
ed down by the dews, become as white as ſnow, 
and loſe that bitterneſs which they poſleſs in their 
native bed. 

Proceeding a conſiderable way through a deſo- 
late country, without either herbage or water, 
we come to El-hammah, one of the frontier 
MI 2 towns, 
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towns, where the Tuniſians have a garriſon. At 
a {mall diſtance are ſome remains of antiquity. / 

This place received its name from its hot baths, 
the general reſort of the afflicted from all parts of 
the kingdom, Theſe calid ſprings are but very 
indifferently ſheltered from the weather, by a 
wretched thatched covering. Their baſons are 
about twelve feet ſquare and four deep, with 
ſtone benches a little below the ſurface of the 
water, for the bathers to fit on. One of them 
has received the appellation of the Bath of Lepers. 

The water of thoſe ſprings forms a rivulet, 
which, after being employed to water the gardens, 
direQs its courſe towards the Lake of Marks, but 
at a few miles diſtance is loſt in the ſand. 

We now proceed to make ſome remarks on 
the manners and cuſtoms of the natives of Bar- 
bary, and on its climate and productions. 

The vagrant, unſettled life of the Arabs, and 
the perpetual annoyances the Moors ſuffer from 
the Turks, will not permit either of them to en- 
joy that liberty and ſecurity which nurſe the aru 


and ſciences, Hence the knowledge of medicine, ! 
of philoſophy, and the mathematics, once ſo flou- : 
riſhing among the Arabs, is now in a manner loft. f 

The children of the Moors and Turks are ſent t 
to ſchool at an errly age, where they are taught V 
to read and write for about a penny a week. d 


Inſtead of paper, each boy is furniſhed with 3 
piece of thin ſquare board, ſlightly daubed over 
with whiting, on which he forms his letters, and 
defaces or renews them at pleaſure, 

The ſcholar having made ſome progreſs in the 
Koran, is next initiated in the ſeveral myſteries 
and ceremonies of religion. When he has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in any of. thoſe branches of 

learning, 
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learning, he is richly dreſſed, mounted on a horſe 
finely capariſoned, and conducted through the 


ſtreets, amidſt the acclamations of his ſchoolfel- 
lows, while the friends and relations of his pa- 


rents congratulate themſelves on the proficiency. 


of their ſon, and load him with gifts. 

While I was at Algiers, I cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of ſuch perſons as were moſt eminent 
for learning ; and though, from their natural 
ſhyneſs to ſtrangers and contempt of Chriftians, 
it is difficult to contract an intimacy with them; 
yet I foon found, that their chief aſtronomer, 
who ſuperintends and regulates the hours of 
prayer, had not ſkill enough to conſtruct a ſun- 
dial: that the whole art of navigation, as practiſed 
at Algiers and Tunis, confiſted of nothing more 
than what is termed pricking of a chart, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing the eight principal points of the 
compaſs ; and that even chemiſtry, formerly the 
favourite ſcience of theſe people, at preſent reaches 


no farther than fimple diftillation. 


The phyſicians chictly ſtudy the Spaniſh edi- 
tion of Dioſcorides ; but the figures of the plants 
and the animals are more regarded than the de- 
ſcriptions. Yet, unlettered as theſe people are, 
they are naturally fubtle and ingenious, and 
want only application and encouragement to ren- 
der them ſucceſsful in literary purſuits. 

The Mathometans, adopting the predeſtinarian 
principles, generally leave the diſorders to which 
they are ſubject to contend with nature; or 
make uſe of charms and incantations. Bagnios, 
however, are very commonly reſorted to, and 
they have a few general remedies. Thus, in 
pleuritic and rheumatic caſes, they make feveral 
punctures on the part affected with a red hot 
M3 iron, 
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iron, repeating the operation according to the 
violence of ho diſeale, and the firength of the 


ot, into all ſimple gun-thot wounds. The prick- 
ly pear*, roaſted, is applied hot, for the cure of 
bruiſes, (wellings, and inflammations; and a dram 
or two of the root of the round birthwort is rec- 
koned a ſpecific for the cholic. Some of them 
innoculate for the ſmallpox ; but the practice is 
by no means general in this part of Barbary. 
Thev have few compound medicines ; hows 
ever, tney uſe a mixture of myrrh, ſaffron, alocs, 
and ſyrrup of myrtle berries, in peſtilential diſor- 
SC. 
I have examined ſome of their ancient kalen- 


dars, in which the ſun's place, the ſemidiurnal 


and nocturnal arch, the duration and end of twi- 
light, with the ſeveral hours for prayer for each 
day in the month, are calculated with minate 
exactitude, and beautifully inſerted in proper co- 
lumns; but theſe are now as little conſulted as 
their ancient mathematical inſtruments, of whoſe 


_ uſes they are become ignorant. 


Notwithſtanding the 1kill of their e in 
arithmetic and algebra, not one in twenty thou- 


ſand appears to be at preſent acquainted with 


the firſt operations in theſe fundamental branches 
of the mathematics; yet the merchants are very 
dexterous in addition and ſubtraction by memory; 
and have alſo a ſingular method of numeration, 
by putting their hands into each others ſleeves, 
and touching each other with this or that finger, 
or a particular joint, each denoting a deter- 
mined ſum or number, Thus, without moving 


* The datura ftramonium of Linnaus. | 
their 


<< 
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their lips, they concluds bargains of the greateſt 
value. 


Several tribes of the Arabs go bareheaded in | 
all ſeaſons, as Maſſaniſſa did of old, binding 


their temples only with a narrow fillet to pre- 
vent their bair from falling into their eyes. The 
Moors and Turks, however, with ſome of the 
richer Arabs, wear a ſmall cap of ſcarlet woollen 
cloth, the manufacture of the country. The 
turban is folded round the bottom of thoſe caps, 
and by the faſhion of the folds, the different civil 
and military ranks are diſtinguiſhed. 

The Arabs wear a looſe garment, called a 
hyke, which is uſually fix yards long and five in 
breadth. This they wrap round them, girding it 
with a ſaſh, and by day it ſerves for a complete 
dreſs, and by night for a bed and covering. 
Above the hyke they have a cloak, or upper gar- 
ment, called a Burnooſe, which is wove in one 
Piece, with a kind of hood to receive the head. 
It is tight about the neck, and widens below, 
according to the ſhape. This cloak is never 
worn, except in rainy or ſevere weather. 

Some of them have à cloſe-bodied frock, or 
tunic, under their hyke, with or without ſleeves. 
When warm with exerciſe, this is the only veſt- 
ment they retain. 

Their girdles are uſually of worſted, wove into 
à variety of figures, and made to wrap ſeveral 
times round their bodies, One extremity being 
doubled and ſewed along the edges, ſerves for a 
purſe, In this girdle the Turks and Azabs fix 
their knives and poignards; while the writers 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by an inkhorn, ſuſpended 
in the ſame fituation. 


The 


* 


bang together. The ſleeves of thoſe worn by 
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The Turks and Moors wear linen under their 


tunics; but the Arabs, in general, have only 
woollen veſtments. However, it is cnſtomary 


for the bridegroom and bride of the latter na- 
tion to wear a ſhirt at the celebration of their 
nuptials, which they never pull off while it will 


the men are wide and open at the wriſts, while 
thoſe of the women are made of gauze and dif- 
ferent coloured ribbons, interchangeably ſewed 
together. A 

The Bedoweens, who live in tents, do not uſu- 
ally wear drawers; but the citizens of both ſexes 
generally appear in them, eſpecially when they 
go abroad or receive viſits. The virgins are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the matrons, by having this part 


of their dreſs made of needlework, ſtriped filk, . 


or linen; but when the women are in their domeſ- 
tic privacies, they lay afide all their other veſt- 
ments, and bind only a towel round their loins. 

It is obſervable that, when the Mooriſh wo- 
men appear in public, they conſtantly fold them- 
ſelves up ſo cloſcly in their hykes, that very little 
of their face can be ſeen; but in the ſummer 
months, when they retire to their country ſeats, 
they walk abroad with leſs caution and reſerve, 
and, on the approach of a ſtranger, only let fail 
their veils. 

They all affect to have long hair, which they 
collect into one lock on the hinder part of the 
head, binding and plaiting it with ribbons; but 
where nature has been leſs liberal to them, they 
ſupply the defe& by artificial locks. The hair 
being thus adorned, they tie cloſe together above 
the lock the ſeveral corners of a triangular piece 
of linep, done in curious needlework. Thoſe of 

a ſuperior 
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a ſuperior rank wear a ſarmah, as it called, which 
is nearly of the ſame ſhape as the other head- 
dreſs, but formed of thin flexible plates of gold 
or ſilver, perforated, and engraved in imitation of 
lace. A handkerchief of ſilk, gauze, or painted 
linen, cloſely bound about the ſarmah, and ne- 
gligently falling on the lock of hair, completes 
the female attire. 
However, none of the ladies think themſelves 
finiſhed in decoration, till they have tinged the 
hair and edges of their eyelids with the powder 


of lead ore, This operation is performed by dip- 


ping a wooden bodkin, of the thickneſs of a 
quill, into the powder, and then drawing it un- 
der the eyelids, over the pupil of the eye, which 
communicates a duſky tint, that is ſuppoſed to 
add a wonderful grace to perſons of all com- 
plexions. 

This praQtice is of great antiquity; for we find 
that Jezebel “ painted her face;” or, according to 
the ſenſe of the original, “ ſet off her eyes with 
the powder of lead ore.“ Indeed, this kind of 
beautifying was not only uſed by the eaſtern na- 
tions, but alſo by the Greeks ond Romans. 

The Turks and Moors are early riſers, and 
conftantly perform their devotions at break of 
day, After this, each perſon is employed in his 
vocation till ten in the morning, the uſual dinner 
hour; and returns again to butineſs till afternoon 
prayers; when all kind of work ceaſes, and the 
ſhops are ſhut up. | 


. The ſupper commonly follows the prayers of 


ſun-ſet, and repeating the ſame at the ſetting of 
the watch, when darkneſs commences, they retire 
to bed immediately after, 
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Some of the graver perſons, who have no re- 


gular employment, ſpend the day, either in con- 
verſation in the barbers ſhops, in the bazar, or 
at the coffee-houſe; while a great part of the 
Turkiſh and Mooriſh youth, with many of the 
unmarried ſoldiers, attend their concubines into 
the fields, where they make merry with muſic 
and wine, though the latter is prohibited by their 
religion. | 

The lives of the Arabs are one continual round 
of indolence or amuſement. When they are not 
called abroad by any paſtime, they ſpend the day 
in loitering at home, ſmoking their pipes, and 
repoſing themſelves under ſome neighbouring 
ſhade. They have not the leaſt reliſh for domeſ- 
tic enjoyments; and are ſeldom known to con- 
verſe with their wives, or to fondle their children, 

The Arab places his higheſt ſatisfaction in his 
horſe, and is ſeldom alert but when riding full 
ſpeed, or engaged in the chace. The eaſtern na- 
tions, in general, are very accomplithed horſe- 
men, and delight in hunting. | 

When the lion is the noble game they purfue, 
a whole diſtrict is ſummoned to appear, who, 
forming themſelves into a circle, at firſt incloſe a 
ſpace three or four miles in circuit, according to 
the number of the people, and the nature of the 
ground. The pedeſtrians advance firſt, ruſhing 
into the thickets with their dogs and lances, to 
rouſe the game, while the horſemen keep in rea- 
dineſs to ſally on the ſavage. 

They ſtil] proceed, contracting the circle, till at 
laſt they either cloſe in together, or meet with their 
game. The accidental paſtime on theſe occaſions 
is ſometimes extremely diverting; for the various 
animals within the circle, being thus driven into 

a heap, 
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8 heap, they ſeldom fail having ſome agreeable 
chaces after hares, jackals, leopards, or other wild 
animals. It is a common obſervation in this 
country, that the moment the lion is rouſed, he 
will endeavour to ſeize on the perſon neareſt 
him, and ſuffer himſelf to be cut in pieces, before 
he will relinquiſh his hold. 

Hawking is a principal diverſion: among the 
Arabs and the gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, 
where the woods afford a beautiful variety of 
hawks and falcons. Thoſe who delight in fowl- 
ing, inſtead of ſpringing the game with dogs, 
ſhade themſelves with a piece of canvaſs ſtretched 
upon two reeds, and painted with the figure of 
a leopard. Thus concealed, the fowler walks 
through the brakes and avenues, looking through 
ſome apertures a little below the bottom of. the 
ſcreen, to obſerve what paſſes before him. 

It is fingular, that the partridges and ſome 
other birds, on the approach of the canvaſs, covey 
together ; while the woodcock, quail, and other 
gregarious birds, will, on ſeeing it, ſtand ftill 
with a look of aſtoniſhment. Thus the ſportſ- 
man has an opportunity of coming near them; 
when reſting the ſcreen upon the ground, and 
direaing the muzzle of his piece through one of 
the holes, he ſometimes kills a whole covey at 
once. | 
. The Arabs have alſo another method of catch- 
ing partridges ; for, obſerving that, after being 
ſprung two or three times, they become fatigued 
and languid, they then run in upon them, and 
knock them down with flicks, called zerwatties, 
bound round with iron, or inlaid with pewter or 
brals. Many of the Arabs, indeed, are not mo” 

ers 
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ſters of a firelock, and therefore this is one of 
their uſual ns. | - 9 

The Bedoweens retain many of thoſe manners 
and cuſtoms mentioned in ſacred writ, as well as 
profane hiſtory. Excepting their religion, they 
are exactly the ſame people they were two of three 
thouſand years ago. Upon meeting one another, 
they ſtill aſe the primitive ſalutation of,“ Peace be 
unto you.” 'The inferiors, out of deference and 
reſpect, kiſs the feet, knees, or garments of their 

ſuperiors ; while the children or kinsfolk pay fi- 
milar homage to their parents and aged rela- 
tions. 

In ſaluting each other, they lay the right hand 
upon their breaft, while thoſe, who are intimate, 
or of equal age and dignity, mutually kiſs the 
hand, head, or ſhoulder of each other. At the 
feaſt of the Byram and other great ſolemaities, 
2 wife compliments her hutband by killing his 

nd. 

In this country, perſons of the higheſt charac- 
ter, like the ancient patriarchs and the heroes in 
Homer, perform the moſt menial offices. The 

teſt prince is not aſhamed to fetch a lamb 
from his flock, and kill it; while the princeſs 
haſtens to prepare her fire and kettle, to dreſs it, 

The cuſtom of walking either barefoot or in ſan- 
dals, renders the compliment of waſhing the ſtrang- 
er's feet ſtill neceſſary. This is performed by thema- 
Ker of the family, who firſt preſents himſelf, and 
is always the moſt officious in this act of kindneſs, 
When his entertainment is prepared, he would 

think himſelf wanting in civility to fit down with 
his gueſts : he ſtands, and attends them till they 
are ſatisfied, Yet ſuch is the laxity of their . 
2 : 4 
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ral principles, that the gueſt, who has been fo ce- 
remoniouſly and hoſpitably entertained at night, 
is ſometimes overtaken and pillaged by his hoſt 
in the morning. "ab 

However, they are not deſtitute of virtues, and 
virtues of the higher order. Some of the weſtern 
Moors carry on a trade with the barbarous nations 
211 wang Fave the Niger, without ever ſeeing the 

ſons they deal with, or having once broke 
through that original charter of commerce, which, 
from time immemorial, has been ſettled between 
them. 

The mode of tranſacting buſineſs is as follows : 
At a certain ſeaſon "of the year, they make this 
journey in a numerous caravan, carrying with 
them ftrings of coral, glaſs beads, knives, iciflars, 
and other articles. On their arriving at the deftin- 
| ed place, which is on a certain day of the moon, 
| they find in the evening ſeveral heaps of gold 

duſt, at a ſmall diſtance from each other, againſt 

which the Moors place ſo many of their trinketg 
L as they judge equivalent. 
: If the Nigrilians the next morning approve of 
7 the bargain, they take up the trinkets and leave 
$ the gold, or elſe make ſome deductions from its 

quantity, till they are ſatisfied as to the fairneſs 
ly of the exchange. Thus they tranſact bufineſs 
* without the leaſt inftance of perfidy or diſhoneſty, 

The ancient manner of plighting their troth, by 
drinking out of each other's hand, is at preſent 
the only marriage ceremony among the Algerines. 
But the contra is to be firſt agreed upon between 
the parents; in which mention is made, not only of 
the ſum of money which the bridegroom is to ſet- 
te on the bride, but of the ſeveral changes of 
niment, the quantity of the jewels, and the num- 
Vor. XII. N ber 
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ber of ſlaves by which the bride is to be attended, 
the firſt time ſhe meets her lord.. | 

The parties never ſee each other till the mar- 

riage 1s to be conſummated, when, the relations 
being withdrawn, the bridegroom firſt unveils, and 
then undrefles the bride. The huſband may » 
away his wife when he pleaſes, upon the forfeit- 
ure of the dowery he has ſettled upon her ; but de 
cannot take her again, till after ſhe has been mar- 
ried and bedded with another man. 

That civility and reſpect which the poliſhed 
nations of Europe pay to the fair ſex, is here con- 
ſidered as a ſubverſion of the laws of nature, 
which aſſign the pre-eminence to man. The 
wives in Barbary are only confidered as a ſuperi- 
or claſs of ſervants, on whom is devolved the 
greateſt part of the care of the family, and the 
toils of buſinels. While the lazy huſband is re- 
poſing under ſome neighbouring ſhade, and the 
young men and maidens attend their flocks, the 
wives are either all day employed at their looms, 
grinding at the mill, or dreſſing proviſions ; and 
to conclude the day, they take a pitcher or a goat's 
ſkin, and tying their ſucking children to their 
backs, fetch water, ſometimes from the diſtance 
of two or three miles. 

Yet amidft all this flaviſh employment, neither 
the country dames, nor thoſe of better faſhion in 
the cities, will lay aſide their noſe jewels, their 
ear-rings, or their bracelets, which are all very 
cumbrous ; nor will they omit tinging their eyes 
with lead ore, So prevalent is cuſtom, and ſo ge- 
neral are the effects of female yanity among the 
rude and the civilized ! 

A very conſiderable number of the Mooriſh 
women would be eſteemed beauties, eyen in ol 
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land. Their children have the moſt delicate com- 
plexions; but the boys are ſo much expoſed to 
the ſun, that they ſoon contract a ſwarthy hue. 
However, the girls, being better protected, pre- 
ſerve their beauty till they reach the age of thirty, 
when they ceaſe to be prolific. A female is ſome 
times a mother at eleven, and a grandmother at 
twenty two; and as their lives. are not ſhorter 
than in colder climates, theſe matrons ſometimes 
live to ſee ſeveral ſucceſſive generations. 

No nation is more ſuperſtitious than the Arabs, 
or even the generality of the Turks. They ſuſ- 
pend the figure of a naked hand round the necks 
of their children, and paint upon it their ſhips 
and houſes, as a protection againſt an evil eye. 
The adults always carry about with them ſome 
paragraph of the Koran, which they place under 
their breaſt, or ſew under their caps, to avert faſ- 
cination and witchcraft, and to ſecure them from 
ſickneſs and misfortunes. The efficacy of thoſe 
charms are ſuppoſed to be ſo univerſal, that they 
alſo hang them round the necks of their cattle and 
horſes, 

An opinion is very widely diſſeminated and 
believed, that many diſeaſes proceed from ſome 
offence given to the Jenoune, a ſort of beings 
placed by the Mahometans between angels and 
devils. Theſe are ſuppoſed to frequent ſhades 
and fountains, and to aſſume the form of reptiles, 
which being always in their way, are liable to be 
moleſted and hurt. When any one therefore is 
maimed or fickly, he fancies he has injured one 
of theſe inviſible agents, and immediately the wo- 
men, who are ikilled iu theſe ceremonies, go on a 
Wedneſday with frankincenſe and other perfumes 
to ſome neighbouring ſpring, and there ſacritice 
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2 cock or a hen, a ram or a ewe, according to the 
ſex and quality of the patient, and the nature of 
the malady. | 

The Mahometans have a great veneration for 
their Marabbutts, who are generally perſons of an 
auſtere and rigid life, continually employed in 
eounting over their beads, or in meditation and 
prayer. Their chaplet uſually conſiſts of ninety- 
nine beads, on touching each of which they either 
ſay, © God be praiſcd—God is great—or God 
forgive me.” This ſaintſhip goes by ſucceſſion, 
and the ſon, provided he can put a grave face on 
the matter, is entitled to the ſame reverence and 
efteem with the father. 

Some of theſe impoſtors pretend to ſee viſions, 
and to converſe with the Deity ; while others are 
ſuppoſed to work miracles, Being in company 
with Seedy Muſtapha, the caliph of the weſtern 
province, he told me in the preſence of anumberof 
Arabian Sheiks, who vouched for the fact, that a 
neighbouring Marabbutt had a ſolid bar of iron, 
which, at his pleature, would give as loud a report 
and do as much execution as a piece of ordnance; 
and that once, the whole Algerine army, on de- 
manding too exorbitant a tax from the Arabs un- 
der his protection, were put to flight by the mir- 
racle. | 

But notwithſtanding the frequency, as they pre- 
tended, of the experiment, the merit I urged of 
convincing a Chriſtian, and the ſolicitations of 
the company, the Marabbutt had too much policy 
to hazard his reputation by putting it to the 
proof, 

At Scteef, however, I ſaw a Marabbutt who was 
celebrated for vomiting fire; but though I was 


much ſurpriſed at firſt to ſee his mouth ſuddenly 
in 
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in a blaze, and at the violent agonies he counter- 
feited at the time, I was afterwards convinced that 
the whole was a deception ; and that the fire and 
ſmoke, with which he was enveloped, aroſe from 
ſome tow and ſulphur which he had contri ved to 
ſet on fire under his burnooſe. . 

The ſtyle of architecture, both in Barbary and 
in the Levant, ſeems to be continued the ſame, 
without alteration, from the moſt early ages. 
Their houſes are ſquare, with flat roofs, ſur- 
rounding a court, where alone they receive any 
ornamental decorations. Indeed, large doors, 
ſpacious chambers, marble pavements, cloiſtered 
courts, and fountains playing in the centre, are 
well adapted to a climate ſo extremely hot. 

The ſtreets are generally narrow, and have a 
long range of ſhops on each fide. On entering 
one of the principal houſes, we pats firſt through 
a porch or gateway, with benches on each ſide, 
where the family receives viſits and tranſacts bu- 


ſineſs; and few perſons, even the neareſt rela- 


tions, are admitted farther, except on extraordi- 
nary occaſions. 

From hence you paſs into the court, which, ly- 
ing open to the weather, is adorned according to 
the opulence or fancy of the owner ; and when a 
number of people on any feſtal occaſion aſſemble, 
they are ſeldom received into the chambers, but 
remain in this court, which is then covered with 
mats and carpets for their more commadious en- 
tertainment ; and to ſhelter them from the heat 
of the ſun, an awning is extended from one fide 
to the other. To this covering, which may be 
furled or ſpread at pleaſure, the Pſalmiſt ſeems to 
allude in that beautiful expreſſion, © Thou 
preadeſt out the heavens like a curtain.“ 
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The court is generally ſurrounded with as ma- 
ny galleries as the houſe is tories high, with ba- 
luftrades, or lattice work, to prevent accidents, 
Theſe galleries conduct into ſpacious chambers of 
the ſame length with the court, but ſeldom or 
ever having a communication with each other, 
One of theſe apartments frequently ſerves a whole 
family, particularly when ſeveral perſons join in 
the rent of a houſe, whence their cities are ex- 
fremely populous in proportion to their extent. 
The moſques are built exactly in the ſame form 
with our. churches; but, inſtead of ſeats and 
benches, the floor is only covered with mats. A 
pulpit is erected near the centre, from whence the 
mufti, or one of the imans, every Friday, explains 


a portion of the Koran, and exhorts his audience a 
to piety and good works, 

The places of ſepulture lie at a ſmal diftance 0 
from the towns. Each family has a particular al- b 
lotment walled in, where the bones of his anceſ- te 
tors have repoſed for many generations. In theſe of 
incloſures, the graves are all diftin& and ſeparate, th 
each having a ſtone placed upright both at the ſe 
head and feet; while the intermediate ſpace is of 
either planted with flowers, or covered over with 
tiles. ke 

The graves of perſons of note have fquare thi 
rooms, with cupolas built over them, which being bu 
conſtantly kept clean, white waſhed and beautifi- pri 
ed, they exhibit to this day an excellent comment be 
on the expreſſion of our Saviour, where he com- 
pares the hypocrites to © whited ſepulchres, which fad 
appear outwardly bcautiſnul, but within are fall 
of dead men's bones and all uncleanneſs.“ 6 : 

The Bedoweens and Kabyles have repeatedly _ 


been mentioned: the former people the plu 
| an 
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and the latter the mountains. The Bedoweens 


live in oblong tents, covered with a coarſe hair 
cloth. Theſe habitations are of different fizes, 
according to the number of tenants in each. 
Some have partitions, which render the lodgings 
of each family diſtinct. Theſe people have nei- 
ther beds nor bedding : a mat, or carpet, ſupplies 
their place, and their only covering is a hyke, 
which is uſed both by night and day. 

When we found any conſiderable number of 
| theſe tents together, and ſometimes they have 
| amounted to three hundred, they were generally 
arranged in a circular form, and the area they in- 
5 cloſed was filled with the cattle . The deſcrip- 
3 
C 


tion Virgil has given of their manner df living 
and encamping, is as juſt as whe', it was drawn. 
The Kabyles, again, conſtru their dwellings 
? of hurdles daubed over with mud, or of clay 
. baked in the ſun; and cover them with ſtraw or 
turf, ſupported with reeds or the ſlight branches 
of trees. The largeſt cot ſeldom contains more 
than one apartment, which, of conſequence, 
ſerves for every domeſtic uſe; and often a corner 
of it is occupied by the young of their flocks, 

In theſe huts the women fabricate their blan - 
kets, called hykes, and the goats hair cloth for 
their tents; weaving them not with a ſhuttle, 
but paſſing every thread with their fingers; # 
ow as tedious as it uſeleſs, when looms might 

ad. 

One principal branch of the trade and manu- 
factures of Barbary is carpets. Theſe are made 


* This is Ukewiſe the practice in the Hottentot Kraals. 
Uncivilized nations differ from each other but by light ſhadesy 
when under the influence of tha ſame climate. 


of 
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of coarſer materials, and are leſs beautifully * 
ſigned than in Turkey; but being ſofter an 
cheaper, they are preferred to repoſe on. Both 
at Algiers and Tunis, they weave velvets, taffe- 
ties, and ſeveral kinds of ſilks, Coarſe linen js 
univerſally fabricated all over the country; but 
that of Suſa is of a fine texture. The greateſt 
part of theſe manufactures are deſigned for home 
conſumption ; nor are they in every inſtance ade- 
quate to the demand, Hence they ſupply the 
deficiences by importations from Europe. 

The cultivated parts of this country enjoy a 
very ſalubrious and temperate air; neither too 
bot in ſummer, nor cold in winter. During the 
ſpace of twelve years, in which J attended the 
factory at Alviers, the thermometer ſank only 
twice to the treezing point, and then the whole 
country was covered with ſnow. The ſeaſons 
are inſepſibly blended ; and the extraordinary 
equability in the temperature of the climate, ap- 
pears from the barometer never ranging more 
than an inch and a half in all the vicifſitudes of 
the weather. 

Rain is ſeldom known to fall in a : and 
in moſt parts of the defert, the clouds rarely re- 
freth the earth at any ſeaſon. When I was at 
Tozer, in December 1727, we had a ſmall driz- 
zling rain for two hours, on which ſeveral of the 
houſes, which, as uſual, were only built of palm 
branches and tiles baked in the ſun, tumbled to 
the ground, by imbibing the moiſture ; and had 
the rain been of longer continuance, or the drops 
larger, the whole city would doubtleſs have dil: 
ſolved and dropped ta pieces. 

In other diſtricts, the firſt rains fall in Septem- 


per and October, after which the Arabs break 5 
tag 
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the ground, and begin to ſow their corn and 
pulſe. If the latter rains fall in the middle of 
April, as they uſually do, the crop is reckoned. 
ſecure, and the harvet commences about tlie 
end of May or the beginning of June. 

Barbary produces ſeveral kinds of grain, beſides 
all thoſe off Europe, excepting oats. Among the 
indigenous plants for the uſe of man, are rice, 
and a white ſort of millet, and ſome kinds of 
pulſe unknown in England. 

The Moors and Arabs ftill continue the primi- 
g tive cuſtom of treading out their corn, which is a 
A quicker, but leſs cleanly method than ours. Af- 
* ter the grain is ſeparated from the chaff, it is 
lodged in ſubterraneous magazines, two or three 
hundred of which are ſometimes oontiguous, the 
ſmalleſt of them capable of containing four hun- 
* dred buſhels, Js 
15 Proviſions of all kinds are extremely cheap. 
P Fowls are frequently bonght for three halfpence 
of each, a ſheep for three ſhillings and ſixpence, 

and a cow and a calf for a guinea. It is happy 
for the common people, that they can have a 
buſhel of the beſt wheat for fifteen or eighteen 
pence ; for they are all great conſumers of bread, 
like the generality of the eaſtern nations, and 
three-fourths of them entirely ſabſiſt on vege- 
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* table produce. 

d to In cities and villages the bread is uſually lea- 
pad yened and baked in public ovens; but among 
rops the Bedoweens, the dough is no ſooner kneaded 
dit. than it is made into thin cakes, which are either 


baked on the coals, or fried in a pan with butter. 

All the European fruits, and many indigenous 
ones, are found here, except the hazle-nut, the 
llbert, the gooſeberry, and the currant. In hor- 
tlculture, 
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ticulture, however, they make no particular $. 
gure. Their gardens are laid out without tag, 
and preſent a medley of productions without me- 
- thod or deſign. 285 
Lead and iron are the only native metals diſ- 
covered here, The latter is white and good, 
though not very abundant. It is found in the 
mountainous diſtrict of Boujeiah, and brought to 
Algiers in ſmall bars. 
In this place it may not be amiſs to relate the 
popular ſtory, in this country, of the plongh- 
Mares of Mahomet, Bey of Tunis. This prince 
had the misfortune to be dethroned by his ſub- 
jects; but having the reputation of being ag- 
quainted with the philoſopher's tone, Ibrahim 
Hojiah, Dey of Algiers, engaged to reinſtate him 
in his dignity, on condition of his being let into 
the ſecret. The bargain was quickly concluded, 
and Mahomet was reftored ; when, to fulfil his 
promiſe, he ſent the Dey of Algiers, with great 
pomp and ceremony, a number of mattocks and 
longh-ſhares. They emblematically inftructing 
4 that the real wealth of nations muſt ariſe 
from a diligent attendance on agriculture and 
rural labour; and that the only philoſophers 
ſtone he knew, was the art of converting a plen- 
titul crop into gold. 

Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, mules, and an 
animal called the kumrah, generated between an 
aſs and a cow, are the uſual beaſts of burthen in 
this coyntry. Horſes have much degenerated of 
late years; and, perhaps, they are leſs adapted fot 
the climate than the animals we have enumerated. 

The black cattle are ſmall, ſlender, and afford 
but little milk. The late Dey of Algiers and hi 
courtiers were aſtoniſhed, when Admiral Cave: 

475 


\ 
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diſh, then on the coaſt, told them that he had a 


, Hampſhire cow on board his ſhip, that gave a 
. gallon of milk daily, which is as much as balf a 

dozen of the beſt Barbary cows will yield in that 
„period. 1 3 
i The goats and ſheep, however, aſſiſt to ſupply 
i che dairies; the cheeſe being chiefly made of 
to WY their milk. Inſtead of rennet, they uſe, in ſum- 

mer, the flowers of the great-headed thiſtle, or 
he wild artichoke, to turn the milk. Their cheeſes 
h- are uſually of the ſhape and fize of a penny loaf. 
ic Their butter is neither of ſuch a conſiſtence, nor 
ab- 


ſo well flavoured, as ours. It is made by 2 
the cream into a goat's ſkin, which being ſuſ- 
pended from one ſide of the tent to the other, 
im and toſſed to and fro in one uniform direction, 
nto ſoon occaſions the ſeparation of the butter from 
led, the milk. 

his The ſheep here are of two varieties; one of 
reat them, common all over the Levant, as well as in 
and WT Barbary, is diſtinguiſhed by having a large broad 
ting tail, confifting of hard ſolid fat, not inferior to 
ariſe I marrow. Thoſe of the other variety are nearly 
as tall as our fallow deer, and, excepting the con- 
— of the head, are not very different in 

ape. | 

A gelding among the horſes, an ox among the 
horned cattle, or a wether among the ſheep, is 
rarely known in this country. 'The Mahometans 
think it an act of great cruelty to caſtrate any 


ed of but their own ſpecies; however, they have a 
ed for method of deſtroying the generative power of the 
rated. males of animals, not wanted for the preſervation 
affod of the ſpecies, which is performed by ſqueezing 


their teſticles. 


Seyeral 
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Several of the Arabian tribes, that ean only 
bring three or four hundred horſe into the field, 


have more than as many thouſand catnels, and 
triple again that number of black cattle and 


ſheep. They ſeldom kill any of their flocks, but ] 
rather ſell them ; ſubfiſting chiefly on their milk I 
and butter, or on ſuch commodities as they pur- f 
chaſe with the produce of their ſuperfluous ſtock, t 
Hence the number of cattle is continually in- 0 
creaſing, notwithſtanding . the conſumption of 1 
them in the towns. v 
Of cattle, not naturally tame, is a ſpecies of rc 
wild cow, nearly of the fize and colour of red de 
deer. The young calves of this breed, however, 
will quickly grow tame, and herd with other ſk 
cattle, , an 
The lerwee is a ſpecies of goat, ſo exceſſively ſu 
timorous, that, when purſaed, it will precipitate a | 
itſelf down rocks and precipices. It is of the Ml ot! 


fize of a heifer, but the body is more rounded, ſpc 
and it has a tuft of ſhaggy hair on the knees and anc 
neck. The horns, which are above a foot long, 
are twiſted and turned back. There are alſo ſe- ¶ car 
veral ſpecies of the antelope and deer kind. the 
Among the ravenous beaſts, the lion and the WW vide 
panther hold the firſt rank; for the tiger is nota Ml the: 
native of this part of Barbary. Several ridiculous WM ther 
ſtories are told of the lion; particularly, that on WI #0in 
calling him ſome opprobrious names, he will im- che 
mediately fly; and that women may ſafely be fa» WW $0a1 
miliar with him. Theſe tales do not merit the have 
leaſt regard. When the lion is hungry, ſcarcely 
the multiplied precautions of fires, dogs, and 
. can ſave the flocks from his ravages 
utbraving all terrors, he will ſometimes leap 
into the midſt of the circle incloſed by the 12 
| al 
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gnd carry off a ſheep or a goat. However, when 
the Arabs catch him, they make a hearty meal on 
his eſh, which is efteemed as good as veal. 

The dubbah is likewiſe à very fierce animal. 
It is of the ſize of a wolf, but has a flatter body. 
Its neck is ſo ſtiff, that on looking behind, or 
ſnatching obliquely at any object, it is obliged to 
turn its whole body. Its colour is a teddith buff 
or dun, with ſome tranſverſe ſtreaks of brown. 


c The mane is nearly a ſpan long; and the feet, 
which are armed with claws, ſerve to dig up the 

f roots of plants, and ſometimes the graves of the 

4 dead. © 

f The faadh is ſpotted like a leopard; but the 

7 {kin is coarſer and of a deeper colour, and the 


animal is reckoned leſs fierce. This creature is 
ly ſuppoſed, by the Arabs, to be generated between 


te a lion and a female leopard. "There are alſo two 
he other animals marked like the leopard; but their 
ed, ſpots are darker, and their fur ſomewhat longer 


nd and ſofter. 

The jackal, and an animal called the black- 
eared cat, are both ſuppoſed to find out prey for 
the lion, and are therefore called the lion's pro- 
vider; though it is much to be doubted, whether 
there be any friendly correſpondence between 
them*, In the night, indeed, theſe and other 
animals are prowling in ſearch of prey, and in 
the morning they have frequently been ſeen 
gnawing ſuch carcaſes as the lion is ſuppoſed to 
bave fed on before. 'This, and the promiſcuous 


The fact ſeems to be, that the lion has ſagacity enough 
to follow the track of animals which hunt by the ſcent, and 
being the ſtrongeſt, comes in for the prey they diſcover z and 
wben he is gorged, they partake of tne offals, 


Vor. XII. 9 noiſe 
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noiſe I have often heard the jackal make with 

the lion, are the only circumſtances I am ac- 
quainted with in favour of their ſociability. The | 
lion is believed to prefer the fleſh of the wild | 
boar; but that creature ſometimes defends itſelf 
with ſuch reſolution, that the dead carcaſes of ' 
both have been found lying together. 

Barbary contains l:kewiſe bears, apes, hares, 1 
rabbits, ferrets, weeſels, porcupines, foxes, came- 1 
| lions, and ſeveral ſpecies of lizards, t] 
Of the ſerpent Kind, the moſt remarkable is 
the thaibanne, ſome of which are ſaid to be three 
or four yards long ; and I have ſeen purſes made 
of their {kins, which were four inches at leaſt in 
diameter. The zurreike, which, as well as the 
former, is a native of the deſert, is about fifteen 
inches long, very ſlender, and capable of darting 
along with great ſwiftneſs. | 

The moſt malignant, however, of this tribe is 
the leffah, which anſwers the deſcription of the 
burning dipſas of the ancients, and is ſeldom WF ;; , 
above a foot long. 9 

Among the feathered tribe are eagles, hawks, and 
the crow of the deſert, and the ſhagarag. The and 
latter is of the ſize and ſhape of the jay; the run 
body is brownith ; the head, neck, and belly are the 
of a light green; and the wings and tail are bar: lour 
red with deep blue. in t 

The houbaara is as large as a capon ; of a T 
light dun colour, marked all over with little brea 
ſtreaks of brown. The wings are black, with a B Hin, 
white ſpot in the middle; and the feathers of of u 
the neck are remarkably long, and capable of be: ¶ the ſ 
ing ereted, when the bird is irritated or attacked. 

The rhaad is of two ſpecies. The ſmaller b 


of the fize of an ordinary pullet; but the large 
ditten 
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differs not only in magnitude, but alſo in having 
a black head, with a tuft of dark blue feathers 
immediately below it. The belly of both is 
white; the back and wings of a buff colour, 
ſpotted with brown; but the tail is lighter, and 
marked with black tranſverſe ſtreaks. | 

The kitawiah frequents the moſt ſteril ſpots, 
as the rhaad does the beſt cultivated, It reſem- 
bles a dove in ſhape and ſize, and has ſhort fea- 
thered feet. The body is of a livid hue, ſpotted 
with black ; and on the throat is the figure of a 
creſcent, of beautiful yellow. The tip of each 
tail feather is ſpotted with white, and the middle 
one is long and pointed. The fleth, both of this 
bird and the rhaad, is agreeably flavoured, and 
ealy of digeſtion, 

Partridges, quails, woodcocks, and ſeveral other 
kinds of wild fowl, fit for the table, are plentiful 
enough. 

Among the moſt ſingular tenants of the groves 
is the green thruſh, which, in vivid beauty of 
plumage, is not inferior to any. His head, neck, 
and back, are of a light green; the breaſt white 
and ſpotted; the wings of a lark colour; the 
rump of a bright yellow; and the extremity of 
the tail and wings are tipped with the ſame co- 
lour. This bird is migratory, and only ſeen here 
in the ſummer months. 

The capſa ſparrow is of a lark colour; but the 
breaſt is ſomewhat lighter, and ſhines with a va- 
rying luſtre. This bird, which is about the fize 
of the common houſe ſparrow, is remarkable for 
the ſweetneſs of its note, which infinitely exceeds 
that of the canary bird or the nightingale; but 
it is of ſuch a delicate nature, that it cannot long 
exiſt in a different climate. 

O2 The 
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Ihe inſects are too numerous to particylarize, 


One of the moſt beautiful is a butterfly, the ex- 


anſion of whoſe wings is nearly four inches, and 
is all over elegantly ftreaked with murrey and 
yellow, except the edges of the lower wings, 
which being indented and ending in a narrow 
ſtrip or lappet, of an inch long, are finely fringed 


with yellow, and near the tail is a carnation- co 


loured ſpot. 
Such is Dr. Shaw's account of Barbary ; wg 
mall now attend him into the Holy Land, 
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"ELS 


TRAVELS OF 


DR. THOMAS SHAW, 


INTO 


SYRIA AND TAE HOLY LAND, 


Interſperſed with the coincident Remarks of other diſtin» 
guiſbed Trvellers in that Quarter, 


1 avoid unneceſſary repetitions reſpecting a 
country ſo often deſcribed as the Holy 
Land, and to embrace in a ſmall compaſs the moſt 
valuable accounts of Jeruſalem in particular, we 
have made uſe of Dr. Shaw's travels as the baſis of 
this article; but, in trying to complete it, we have 
called in the aſſiſtance of Maundrell, Wood, and 
others. It is probable, alſo, that in the progreſs 
of our work, we ſhall have an opportunity of fal- 
lowing more modern, though not ſuperior autho- 
rities; and therefore, our preſent brevity will be 
excuſed, 

The Holy Land, as it is generally called by 
Chriſtians, receives its appellation from being the 
ſpot where the ancient prophets diſplayed their 
ſupernatural powers, and where our Saviour him- 
ſelf was born, and where, after bringing life and 
Immortality to light by the goſpel, he ſuffered for 
the fins of men. It was anciently known by the 
name of Paleſtine, from the Philiſtines, and of 

O3 Judea, 
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Judea, from the patriarch Judah. Its length is 
about one hundred and fifty miles, and its breadth 
etghty. On the north it is bounded. by Mount 
Libanus, which ſeparates it from that part of Sy- 
ria called Phœnicia; on the eaſt by Mount Her- 
mon, which divides it from Arabia Deſerta ; on 
the ſouth by Arabia Petræa, and on the weſt by 
the Mediterranean. It is ſituated in the fourth 
and fifth climate, between 31 and 33 deg. 30 min, 
north latitude. ; N 

Though the heat, from the ſituation, might be 


Tuppoſed to be intenſe, at ſome ſeaſons, yet Mount 


Libanus, during winter, is wholly covered with 
ſnow, which affects the whole country, from Tri- 
poly to Sidon, with a moſt ſubtile and piercing 
cold. The weſterly winds are uſually accompa- 
nied by rain, and thoſe from the eaſt with dry 
weather. In general, however, the air is mild, 
particularly at a diſtance from the mountains. 

In travelling by night through the valleys of 
Mount Ephraim, Dr. Shaw ſays, they were at- 
tend for more than an hour by an ignis fatuus, 
that aſſumed a variety of ſurpriſing appearances. 
Sometimes it was globular ; ſometimes it reſem- 
bled the flame of a candle; when inſtantly it 
would ſpread itſelf, and involve the whole com- 
pany in its pale inoffenſive light. Then con— 
tracting itſelf, it would ſeem to vaniſh from the 
fight; but in a few moments would reſumeits luſ- 
tre, or, moving from place to place, would expand 
at intervals, over two or three acres of land. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that in the preceding even- 
ing ihe atmoſphere had been uncommonly thick 
and hazy, and the dew remarkably unctuous. 

'The firſt rains generally fall in this country 
about the beginning of November; and the Jat- 

tel, 
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| ter, between the middle and end of April. In 
a the country round Jeruſalem, if a moderate quan- 
L tity of ſnow falls in the beginning of February, 
. and the ſprings ſoon after overflow, it promiſes a 
- fruitful and abundant year; and the inhabitants, 
n on ſuch an occaſion, make rejoicings, like the E- 
gyptians on the cutting of the banks of the Nile. 
h During ſummer, this country is ſeldom refreſhed 
. with rain. 

| The rocks of this country are in many places 
fo covered with a thick chalky ſubſtance, in which 


it is incloſed a great variety of ſhells and corals. The 
h greateſt part of the mountains of Carmel, and 
i- thoſe of Jeruſalem aud Bethlehem, are alſo cloth- 
18 ed with a white chalky ſtratum. In the former, 
a- many ſtones are found, which, reſembling the form 
ry of olives, melons, peaches, and other fruit, are im- 


d, poſed upon the ſuperſtitious pilgrims, not only as 
real petrifa&tions of thoſe fruits, but as antidotes 


of againſt various diſtempers. 
it The waters of Jordan and Siloam, the roſes of 
15, Jericho, beads made of the olive-ſtones of Geth- 
es. ſemane, the chalk-ftone of the grotto near Beth- 
m- lehem, called the virgin's milk, the little round 
it calculi, denominated her peas, and other curioſities 
m- of the like nature, too ridiculous to be enumerated, 
on- are the returns which pilgrims generally receive 
the for their charitable benefactions to the natives. 


The Jordan is not only the moſt confiderable 


and river in this country, but, next to the Nile, is by 
It far the largeſt, either in the Levant or in Barbary. 

en- Dr. Shaw ſays, that though he could not compute = 

ick it to be more than thirty yards broad, it was no 


leſs than nine feet deep at the very brink. If we 
take this, adds he, during the whole year for the 
mean depth of the ſtream, which has a progreſſive 

2 motion 
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motion of about two miles in an hour, then Jor- 
dan will daily diſcharge into the Dead Sea about 
ſix millions and ninety thouſand tons of water. 

So large a quantity of water daily received, 
without any apparent increaſe of the volume of 
that ſea or lake, has given riſe to conjectures, that 
it is carried off by ſome ſubterraneous cavities, or 
abſorbed by the burning ſands : but perhaps the 
waſte occaſioned by evaporation, is of itſelf ſuffi- 
cient to account for this phenomenon. 

From the bottom of this lake, large hemiſpheres 
of bitumen are ſeen occaſionally to ariſe, which, 
on touching the ſurface of the water, immediately 
explode with great noiſe and ſmoke, and ſcatter 
their fragments around. This, however, is ſaid 
to happen only near the ſhores; for, in greater 
depths, the- irraptions are ſuppoſed to diſcover 
theraſelves ſolely by eolumns of ſmoke. The bi- 
tumen is probably accompanied on its rifing with 
ſulphur, as both are found promiſcuouſly on the 
ſhore. The latter exactly reſembles native ſul- 
phur, and the former is brittle, and emits a fetid 
imell on friction, or on being expoſed to the fire. 

The bitumen is as black as jet, and Maundrell 
ſays, he found on the ſhores a kind of black peb- 
bles, which burnt with a very offenſive ſmell, on 
being applied to the flame of a candle, though 
without any diminution of bulk. Theſe ſtones 
are capable of being carved and poliſhed like 
marble. 

Vulgar report would perſuade us, that birds, in 
attempting to fly over this lake, drop down dead; 
and that no creature can live in theſe deadly wa- 
ters. The birds, however, fly over the lake with- 
out any viſible injury, and the exuviz of fiſh are 
often caſt on the ſhore, The apples of * ſo 
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often mentioned by eredulous authors, are equally 
fictitious with the qualities of the water, which 
is certainly very bitter and nauſeous, but has no 
deleterious effects on animal life. 

Modern infidels have dwelt much on the rocks 
of Paleſtine, the fterility of the foil, and the un- 
favourableneſs of the climate, in order to in- 
validate the ſcriptural accounts of the Land of 
Promiſe. But Dr. Shaw, who examined this 
tract with the moſt minute attention, ſays, that 
were Judea as well cultivated as formerly, it 
would be more fertile than the beſt parts of Syria 
and Phœnicia, becauſe the ſoil is generally better, 
and, on an average, yields larger crops. There- 
fore the ſterility, adds he, of which ſome authors 
complain, does not proceed from the defects of 
{oil or climate, but from the paucity of inhabit- 
ants, and the oppreſſions of the government. 

Indeed the natives can have little inducement 


to apply to the painful toils of agriculture, far- 


ther than is abſ olutely neceflary for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. In Palettine,” obſerves Mr. Wood, “I have 
often ſeen the inhabitants ſowing, attended by an 
armed friend, to prevent their being robbed of the 
ſeed ;” and, after all, whoever ſows, is uncertain 
if be ſhall reap the fruits of his labours. 

Even the vicinity of Jeruſalem, which has ge- 
nerally been deſcribed as rocky and barren, with 
proper culture, might be rendered as productive 
as ever. The plains, however, are wholly ne- 
glected, and Gu miſerable inhabitants ſhelter 
ee Tia on the hills. 

Corn, wine, and oil, milk and honey, conſti- 
tute both the food and the dainties of the ancient 
world. Theſe were once the undoubted produce 
of this country, and they might ſtill be a 
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with due cultivation. In ſhort, Paleſtine i is not 
the only country that has become ſteril for want 
of the labour of man : witneſs the Campania of 
Rome, and the environs of Carthage. 

In the beginning of March, the plains betwien 
Jaffa and Ramah, and other places in the road to 
Jeruſalem, are particularly diſtinguiſhed by beds 
of tulips, and other beautiful flowers. The bal- 
ſam-tree, however, is no longer a native of this 
country, and the mandrakes are likewiſe want- 
ing. 

a hares, and rabbits, are abundant; as 
are manykindsof winged game, which are frequent- 
ly caught by hawking. Theſe birds of ſport are 
about the fize of our goſs-hawks, and are ſaid to 
be fo ſtrong as not only to bring down a buſtard, 
but to ſtop an antelope in full career. In this laſt 
caſe, they ſeize on the animal's head, and make 
a continual fluttering with their wings, till they 
are relieyed by the greyhounds. 

Oppoſite the northern extremity of Mount 
Libanus, are the ruins of the ancient Arka, the 
city of the Arkites, in a moſt delightful ſituation. 


To the northward is the proſpect | of an extenſive 


plain, diverfified by an infinite variety of caſtles 
and villages, ponds and rivers : to the eaſtward, 
is a diſtant chain of hills, and to the weſtward, 
the Mediterranean, Here are the baſe columns 
and rich entablatures, that atteſt the ancient 
ſplendor of this city. It muſt have formerly been 
a place of vaſt ſtrength, and almoſt impregnable. 
This was the Ptolemais of the Romans, and 
was the ſcene of many obſtinate conflicts between 
the Saracens and Croiſaders. Among the ruins 
are ſhewn the remains of a church, formerly be- 
longing to a convent, of which the following re- 
| remarkable 
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markable ſtory is told: The Turks, after a long 
fiege, took the city by ſtorm, in 1291, when the 
abbeſs of the conyent, dreading leſt ſhe and her 
nuns ſhould ſuffer pollution from the brutal vic- 
tors, exhorted them to mangle their faces as the 
beſt preſervative of their virginity; and inſtantly, 
with an heroic courage, ſet the example herſelf, 
| The nuns, no leſs reſolute, cut off their noſes, 
and mangled their features in ſuch a manner, 
l that they were rather objects of horror than de- 
ſire. Soon after, the ſoldiers breaking into the 
convent, and being diſappointed in the beauties. 
$ they expected to find, were ſo incenſed that they 
6 barbarouſly put them all to the ſword, 
y To the ſouth of Arka is Sebaſta, . the ancient 
5 Samaria, and the capital of the ten tribes, after 
their revolt under the reign of Reoboam. Herod 
raiſed this city to great magnificence, and its. 
preſent remains ſhew it to have been once a very 
ol confiderable place. SEE 

The ruins of a great church are ſtill pointed 
ont, which is ſaid to have been built on the ſite 
where St. John was impriſoned and beheaded. 
In the body of this church is a ſtair-caſe, which 
leads to the dungeon, where, they ſay, his blood 
Was ſhed. The Turks have a great vencration 
for this ſpot. 

A little farther to the ſouth is Naploſa, the an- 
cient Sychem, which ſtands in a narrow valley 
between two mountains; on one of which the 
children of Iſrael were commanded to ſet up 
great ſtones, inſcribed with the body of the law, 
and to ere& an altar, and offer ſacrifices. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Naploſa is Jacob's 
well, famous for our Saviour's conference with 
vie woman of Samaria, Oyer this well once ſtood 
a large 
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n large church, built by St. Helena, of which 
the foundations now remain. "0 

The ancient Jeruſalem is encompaſſed with 
hills, and appears as if feated in an amphithea- 
tre. No place affords a diſtant view of it. That 
from the Mount of Olives is the moſt extenſive ; 
and yet, obſerves Dr. Shaw, this is fo near the 
city, that our Saviour might be ſaid, almoſt in a 
literal ſenſe, to have “ wept over it.“ Few re- 
mains mark out its ancient grandeur, or even its 
fite. Mount Sion, the higheſt part of the ancient 
Jeruſalem, is now almoſt entirely without the 
limits of the preſent city ; while the places ad- 
joining to Mount Calvary, where Chriſt ſuffered, 
are nearly in the centre. 

This city ſtands in 31 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, and 36 deg, eaſt longitude, and is 
about three miles in circumference, It has fix 
gates ; but the walls, though ftrengthened with 
towers, are incapable of making a long defence, 
The private buildings are mean, the ſtreets nar- 
row, and the population ſmall. 

The reſort of pilgrims is the chief ſource of its 
wealth. A Turkiſh baſhaw reſides here, to pre- 
ſerve peace, and to colle& the reyennes. No 
European Chriſtian is ſuffered to enter the walls, 

till the governor has received the cuſtomary tri- 
bate; nor are any permitted to ride on horſeback, 
or to appear armed, except they belong to ſome 
public miniſter or conſul, 

The Europeans, of whatever religions ſect, al- 
ways repair to the Latin convent, where they are 
entertained for pay ; though ſuch as travel for 
devotion, enjoy more indulgencies than thoſe who 
come merely out of curiofity, The pilgrims art, 
indeed, treated with peculiar marks of reſpes 

al 
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and are well accommodated in an apartment 
aſſigned for their uſe, Their feet are wathed with 
great ſolemnity, and then each of them receives 
a wax taper, with which he makes a proceſſion 
round the cloiſter of the convent, finging Te 
Deum, for conducting him ſafely to the holy city. 

One of the principal places viſited by the pil- 
grims, is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, on 
Mount Calvary. This edifice is one hundred 
paces long and ſixty wide. In order to lay its 
foundation, the builders were obliged to reduce 
the top of the mount to a plain area, by cutting 
through ſeveral parts of the rock, and raifing 
others; but they pretend that no part of the ſcene 
of our Saviour's ſufferings was altered; and they 
fill ſhew the place of his crucifixion, and the 
cave in which his body was laid. 

This church, and many others, were erected b 
the empreſs, Helena, the mother of Conſtantine 
the Great. At the weft end is a ſquare tower, 
which appears ſomewhat ruinous; but the ſtruc- 
ture in general is kept in good repair, and has a 
ſplendid appearance. The body of the church is 
circular, and is covered with a dome of prodigi- 
ons f1ze, with an aperture at top, through which 
it receives ſufficient light. Exactly underneath 
this opening, is the Holy Sepulchre, which riſes 
confiderably above the pavement ; and the rock 
on the outſide is-hewn into the form of a chapel, 
adorned with ten beautiful columns of white 
marble, ſupporting a cornice. This chapel is 
about eight teet ſquare, and as many high. The 
tomb, in which it is ſaid our Lord was laid, is 
railed in the form of an altar, almoſt three feet 
from the floor, extending the whole length, and 


almoſt the entire breadth of the chapel ; ſo that 
Vol. XII. P there 
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there is not room for more than three perſons to 
kneel at once. 

The multitude of lamps continually burning 
here, renders the place extremely hot: the ſmoke 
eſcapes through vent-holes in the top. 

Within the circumference of this church are 
as many as twelve places, ſaid to be conſecrated 
by tome action of our Saviour's death or reſurrec- 
tion; all which are fignalized by ſo many altars. 

Anciently, every Chriſtian nation had a ſmall 
ſociety of monks, who reſided in the galleries and 
appendages about the church; but the greateſt 
part of them have deſerted their abodes, on ac- 
count of the heavy exactions of the Turks. The 
Latins, the Greeks, Armenians, and Coptics, 
however, ccmain. Thele ſeveral ſeas have con- 
tended to exclufively ſay maſs here; and fierce 
and indecent have ſometimes been the conflicts 
between the Greeks and Latins in particular. 
However, by the interpoſition of the king of 
France, the Latins have obtained the ſole privi- 
lege of performing the ſervice of the mals, though 
the Chriſtians of all nations may privately wor- 

ſhip there. 

Every day a ſolemn proceſſion is made, in 
which they carry tapers and crucifixes, finging 
hymns: bat in the holy week, before Eaſter, 
when the pilgrims uſually flock to Jerufalem, 
this is performed with unuſual ſolemnity. 

On the eve of Good Friday they carry a large 
crucifix, bearing the image of our Lord, faſtened 
on with nails, in {olemn proceſſion, and act the 
diffcrent parts of the crucifixion with a variety 
of devout rites. When this is finiſhed, two friars, 
repretenting Joſeph of Arimathea and Nichode- 
mus, approach the crols with great ne 
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draw out the nails from the pretended body, 
which appears as flexible as if it were really cor- 
poreal. They then anoint and perfume it, and 
jay it in the ſepulchre, which is cloſed up till 
Eaſter Monday. | 

A pions fraud is performed every Eaſter eve, 
dy the Greek prieſts, too ſingular not to be re- 
corded. It is a pretended miraculous flame, 
which deſcends into the holy ſepulchre, and 
kindles all the lamps and tapers, without the in- 
tervention of human hands. Mr. Maundrell was 
preſent at this ſcene. On entering the church, 
the eve before the Eafter of the Greek church, 
which differs from the Latin, he found a diſtract- 
ed mob, making a hideous clamour. The people 
were running round the holy ſepulchre, exclaim- 
ing with all their might, Huia ! Huia!“ That is 
he! that is he!“ Having wearied themſelves with 
their running and vociteration, which ſeemed to 
have turned their brains, they performed a thou- 
fand antic tricks, dragging and carrying each 
other, tumbling and rolling about in the moſt ex- 
travagant and indecent manner, 

Theſe orgies, for they deſerve no other name, 
laſted four hours; and after they were over, a 
proceſſion ſet out round the ſepulchre, in which 
crucifixes, ſtandards, and ftreamers, were oſten- 
tatiouſiy diſplayed, Towards the end of the pro- 
cettion, a pigeon came fluttering into the cupola 
over the fepulchre, at which the people redoubled 
their ſhouts and clamour. The ſuffragan of the 
Greek patriarch, and the principal Armenian 
biſhop then opened the door of the ſepulchre, on 
which all the lights were extinguiſhed, and ſhut 
themſelves in. As the accompliſhment of the 
Miracle drew ncarer, the acclamations were re- 
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doubled, and the crowd eagerly preſſed on tu 


light their candles at the holy flame, as ſoon ag 
it was produced. a 
In a few moments after the biſhops had been 
ſhut up, the glimmering of the holy fire was ſeen 
through the chinks of the door, on which the 
mob teſtified the moſt extravagant joy, Soon 


after, the two biſhops came out with blazing 


torches in their hands, while the people throng- 
ed about them to light their tapers. Thoſe who 
were fortunate enough to catch a portion of this 
_ flame, inſtantly applied it to their faces and 
boſoms, pretending it was innoxious; but none 
kept it long enough to hazard the experiment, 
The whole church was immediately in a blaze; 
and this illumination concluded the ceremony. 

The zealots, among theſe people, ſmear pieces 
of linen with the melted wax which drops from 
the tapers, and preſerve them, as winding ſheets 
for themſelves and friends, under an idea, that 
nothing can be a greater preſervative againſt the 
flames of hell. 15 

The Latins take great pains to expoſe this 
farce, as a ſcandal to the Chriſtian religion; but 
charity ought to teach them, that they are guilty 
of the ſame practices themſelves. A conſciouſ- 
neſs of this ſhould incline them either to for- 
bearance, or amendment; for one impoſition i 
as venial as another. 

The Armenians have a ſpacious convent on 
that part of Mount Zion, which lies within the 
City walls, and in it a chapel, where they ſay the 
houſe of Annas ſtood, In another chapel, they 
ſhew the ſpot where the houſe of Caiphas ftood, 
and a ſmall cell, ſaid to be our Lord's priſon, pre- 
yious to his appearance before Pilate. 
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Juſt without Zion gate, is the church of the 

Cœnaculum, where they pretend Chriſt inſti- 

tuted his laft ſupper ; but this is converted into 
a moſque, and no Chriſtians are permitted to en- 
ter it. Near it are the ruins of a houſe, in 
) which the Virgin is ſuppoſed to have died; and 
L at ſome diftance from it the ſpot where a Jew 
4 arreſted her body, as they were conveying it to 
- the grave; but the hand withered with which he 
0 touched the bier. | 
3 At the bottom of Mount Sion, is ſhewn Bath- 
d ſheba's pool. And at a ſmall diftance from 
0 thence, is the Potter's Field, called afterwards 
t. the Field of Blood, which is incloſed and con- 
1 verted into a charnel houſe. 

On Mount Olivet are ſhewn ſeveral caves, 
with intricate windings, called the Sepulchres of 
the Prophets, and twelve arched vaults, where 
it is ſaid the apoſtles compiled their creed. 

At the top of this mount is alſo ſhewn the 
place of our Saviour's aſcenſion, where anciently 
ſtood a large church; and exactly under the cu- 
pola is a hard ſtone, on which is thewn the print 
of one of his feet. This chapel of the aſcenſion, 
however, is now uſed by the Turks as a moſque. 

In ſthort, there is ſcarcely a ſpot rendered il- 
luſtrious by the actions or ſufferings of the Di- 
vine Author of our religion, that is not identi- 
cally pointed out. The piece of ground, where 
Judas betrayed him, is ſtill regarded as a terra 
damnata, by the Turks as well as the Chriſtians, 
who unite in deteſting the ſcene where ſuch an 
infamous piece of treachery was acted. A 
moſque is erected over the pretended ſpot, 
where formerly ſtood the Holy of Holies. 
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Bethlehem, which is honoured as the birtꝶ · 
— of Chriſt, ſtands two miles to the · ſouth of 
eruſalem; but at preſent is an inconfiderable 
—— though much viſited by pilgrims. It has, 
owever, a church, erected by Helena, in the 
form of a croſs, which is yet entire. The roof is of 
cedar, ſupported by four rows of columns, each 
made of one entire block of white marble. Un- 
der the church is ſhewn the cave of the nativity, 
and the manger in which Chriſt was laid. Here 
is alſo the chapel of St. Joſeph, the reputed fa- 
ther of our Lord. | 5 
The wilderneſs of St. John, though very rocky, 
is well. cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, 
vines, and olives. In this track, they ſhew a 
cave and fountain, where, they ſay, the Baptiſt 
uſed to exerciſe his auſterities. Between this 
and Jeruſalem, is the convent of St. John, and 
ſtill nearer to that city, is the con vent of the Ho- 
ly Croſs, ſo called from a belief, that here the 
tree grew of which the croſs was made. 
Nazareth is now a ſmall village, ſituated in a 
Kind of hollow, on the top of a high hill. The 
church is partly formed by a cave, where it is 
ſaid the virgin received the ſalutation of the an- 
gel. It is remarkable, that almoſt all the extra- 
ordinary tranſactions, mentioned in the ſcrip- 
tures, are ſaid to have paſſed in caves; though 
the circumſtances of many of the actions require 
a different ſcene. Hence we may juſtly doubt 
of the reality of the ſpots ; but while they ſerve 


to recal the ideas annexed to them, the effect is 


the ſame. 
In Nazarath they alſo ſhew the houſe in which 
St. Joſeph lived, and where our Saviour was ſub- 
ject to him for thirty years, This ſpot is likewiſe 
dignified 
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digni ſied by the ruins of one of St. Helena's 
churches. | 
Mount Tabor, on which the transfiguration is 
ſuppoſed to have taken place, is, a high, round, 
and beautiful ſpot. The aſcent to the top takes up 
an hour, and here we find a fruitful and delicious 
plain, of an oval form, about two furlongs in 
length, and one in breath. It is almoſt wholly 
encircled with trees, and anciently had walls, 
trenches, and fortifications, the ruins of which 
are ſtill vifible, The top of Tabor affords a moſt 
delightful proſpect, commanding a view of the 
Mediterranean, and the fine plains of Galilee 
and Efdraclon, Three caves are ſtill ſhewn, 
formed to repreſent the tabernacles Peter propoſ- 
ed to erect. 

To the eaſtward is Mount Hermon, and at its 
foot is ſeated Nain, where our Lord reſtored the 
widow's fon to life. Due eaſt is the fea, or ra- 
ther lake of Tiberias, and cloſe to it, a ſteep 
mountain, down which the ſwine ran and perith- 
ed in the water. Towards the north, is what is 
called the Mount of the Beatitudes, where Chriſt 
delivered his ſermon. Southward is a view of 
the Mountains of Gilboa, fo fatal to Saul. 

Of the various early accounts of the Holy 


Land, we have choſen to give a rapid view ; they - 


indeed can never ceaſe to intereſt the really de- 
vout, or the ſuperſtitious bigot ; but where im- 
poſition is ſo palpably diſplayed in tracing many 
important ſcenes, and ſo few remains of unqueſ- 
tionable antiquity are now viſible, it is painful 
to ſeparate the droſs from the ore. We truſt, 
however, enough has been ſaid in this place to 
prove that Paleſtine correſponds with the de- 
icription of it in holy writ, and that it would 
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Kill be a“ land flowing with milk and honey,” 
in the hands of the induſtrious and enlightened, 
The religious and the political tenets of the Koran, 
are alike inimical to human happineſs and the 
exertion of mental or corporeal powers. Under 
their baneful influence, man loſes his energies, 
and the earth its fertility, 
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HEN the mind of man is once warmed 
with a favourite object or purſuit, difti- 
culties only ſerve to give new reſolution, and 
every nerve is ſtrained to accompliſh the end in 
view. The defire of viſiting foreign countries, 
though not a very general paſſion, is one of the 
firangeft that can ſeize on the imagination; and 
fancy, fertile in expedients, under this paſſion, 
ſo difficult to be gratified, converts every talent 
wo the means of forwarding the purpoſe of the 
cart. 

; Mr. Bell informs us, that it was this ardour to 
viſit ſeveral parts of Aſia, particularly thoſe that 
border on the daminions of Ruffia, which in- 
duced him to ſolicit a recommendation to Dr, 
Erſkine, chief phyſician and privy counſeller to 
Car Peter IJ. By this gentleman's W 
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138 BELL's JOURNEY, 
and his own knowledge in phyſic and ſurgery, 


which he withed to render ſubſervient to the 
purpoſe of travelling, he was appointed to attend 
an embaſſy to the Sophy of Perſia, and afterwards 
a ſimilar mifſion to the court of China. His ad- 
ventures, in this laſt expedition, we have ſelected 
to enrich our volumes. 

The embaſſy conſiſted of Leoff Vafilovich 
Iſmayloff, as principal, a gentleman of family, 
and a captain of the Ruffian guards, his ſecretary, 
fix gentlemen, and a prieſt, with interpreters, 
clerks, a band of muſic, valets and footmen, &o. 
to the number of ſixty perſons; beſides a troop 
of twenty-five dragoons, and an eſcort from To- 
bolſky to Pekin, and back to the ſame place. 

The preſents for the emperor of China, being 
got ready, as well as the ambaſſador's diſpatches, 

ſet out from St. Peterſburgh, the 14th of July, 

1719, in company with Meſſieurs Lange and 
Grave, attended by a few ſervants ; the firſt was 
a natiye of Sweden, and the other of Courland. 
We travelled to the city of Moſcow in ſmall par- 
ties, the more caſy to procure poſt horſes. Sep- 
tember 9th, having ſhipped our baggage, and 
prepared every thing for our departure, we went 
ourſelves on board, and after firing nine guns, 
rowed down the river Moſcow. 
After a voyage of fix weeks, we arrived at 
Cazan on the 20th of October. We ſtaid here 
about five weeks, waiting for the ſnow falling to 
ſmooth the roads; and in the mean time were 
employed in preparing fledges and other neceſ- 
ſaries, for our journey towards Siberia. 

November 24th, we ſent off the heavy bag- 
gage: but Monſieur Iſmayloff, with a few of the 


gentlemen, remained ſome days longer; becauſe 
it 
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it was diſagreeable travelling on rough roads 
with loaded fledges, At laſt, on the 28th, late 
in the night, the ambaſſador quitted Cazan, 
keeping to the north-eaſtward. There being 
many villages on the road, we changed horſes as 
often as occaſion required. | 

On the 7th we reached Kay-gorod, a ſmall 
town. We perceived the cold becoming daily 
more intenſe, as we proceeded northward along 
the banks of the Kama. 
The 8th, we quitted Kay-gorod in a vehement 
cold, Though there was little wind and a thick 
fog, the froſt continued ſo penetrating, that ſe- 
veral of our people, who were moſt expoſed, had 
their fingers and toes frozen. Moſt of them, 
however, recovered by the common method of 
rubbing the numbed parts with ſnow. 

On the 9th, we arrived at the town of Soli- 
kamiky, derived from Sole, Salt, and Kama, the 
river, on the banks of which it is ſituated. I his 
river is of great tame in theſe parts of the world, 
It riſes far to the north, and, in its courſe, re- 
ceives the Parma, Pilva, Koyva, and many other 
rivers, which, together, form a mighty ſtream, 
very nearly equal to the Volga, into which it 
diſcharges itfelf about ſixty veriis below the city 
of Cazan, and loſes its name. 

In the neighbourhood of Solikamſky is found 
the fothl called aſb ſtos; of which is made a 
kind of cloth like linen, that may be put into 
the fire, and taken out again unconſumed. This 
cloth was known among the ancients, and uſed 
by them n ſeveral occaſions. | 

Ihe aſbeſtos, like many both curious and uſe- 
ful diſcoveries, was found out by mere accident 
ia theſe parts. A certain huntſman, being about 
I to 
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to load his fowling-piece, and wanting wadding; 
obſerved a great tone in the woods, which ſeems 
ed to have ſome flakes upon it like looſe threads, 
he ſoon found that, by rubbing, it turned into a 
ſoft downy ſubſtance, fit for his aſe; he there- 
fore filled his pocket with it; but, having fired 
his piece, was ſurpriſed to ſee that the gunpow- 
der had no effect upon the wadding. This raif- 
ed his curiofity fo far, that he kindled a fire on 
purpoſe, into which he put the aſbeſtos ; but ill 
took it out entire, and it was of the ſame uſe ag 
formerly. This experiment ſo frightened the 
poor ſportſman, that he imagined the devil had 
taken poſſeſhon of the fothl. On returning 
home, he told what had happened to the prieſt 
ot the pariſh, who, amazed at the relation, re- 
peated it ſo frequently, that, at laft, he told it to 
a perſon who was acquainted with the qualities 
peculiar to the aſbelios, and, on examination, 
found the flakes to be that foflil. 

The 16th, about noon, we were in fight of the 
city of Toboltky, though diſtant from us about 
twenty Englith miles. The walls are white, and 
the croſſes and cupolas of the churches gilded, 
which make a very fine appearance. About two 
o'clock, we arrived ſafe at this place, which is 
the capital of Siberia, and the reſidence of the 


governor. 
This city is ſituated in latitude 58 deg. 40 


min. north, at the conflux of the Irtith and To- 


bol. From this laſt, the city has its name. Both 
theſe rivers are navicuble for ſeveral hundred 
miles above this place. The Irtiſh, after receiv- 
ing the Tobol, becomes a noble ſtream, and di- 
charges itſelf into the Oby. This fituation was 


cholen by the Ruthans, both for its flrength and 
: bcautf. 


Long 
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beauty. Formerly the Tartar ' princes had their 
abode at a place about thirty verſts ſouth from 
Toboliky, which is now negleQed and ruinous. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Ruſſians, of different 
profeflions ; many of them are merchants, and 
very rich, by the profitable trade they carry on 
to the borders of China, and throughout the ex- 
tenfive limits of their own country, 

The Irtiſh takes its riſe from a great lake, 
named Korſan, in a mountainous country, about 
one thouſand fix hundred verſts to the ſouth- 
ward of Toboltky. 'The country about this lake 
is inhabited by the black Kaimucks, a mighty 
and numerous people, governed by a prince, cali- 
ed Kontayſha. From theſe the Kalmucks on the 
Volga are deſcended. After the Irtiſh has run 
for many miles through a hilly country, covered 
with wood, it paſſes through a fine fruitful plain, 
inhabited by the Kalmucks, till it comes to a 
houſe called Sedmy-Palaty, or the Seven Rooms, 
ſituated to the right in coming down the river. 
It is very ſurprifing to find ſuch a regular edifice 
in the middle of a deſert. Some of the Tar- 
tars ſay, it was built by Tamerlane, called by 
the Tartars Temyr-Ack-Sack, or Lame-Temyr ; 
others by the Gingeeze-Chan. The building, ac- 
cording to the beſt information J could obtain, is 
of brick or ſtone, well finifhed, and continues 
fill entire. It conſiſts of ſeven apartments, un- 
der one roof, from whence it has the name of 
the Seven Palaces. Several of theſe rooms are 
filled with ſcrolls of glazed paper, fairly wrote, 
and many of them in gilt characters. Some of 
the ſcrolls are black, but the greateſt part white. 
The language in which they are written, is that 
bf the Tonguſts, or Kalmucks. While I was at 

Vol. XII. 2 Toboltky 
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Tobolſky, I met with a ſoldier in the ftreet, withi 
a bundle of theſe papers in his hand. He aſked 
me to buy them; which I did for a ſmall ſum, 
I kept them till my arrival in England, when I 
diftributed them among my friends, particularly 
to that learned antiquarian, Sir Hans Sloane, who 
valued them at a high rate, and gave them a 
place in his celebrated muſeum, 

Two of theſe ſcrolls were ſent, by order of the 
emperor, Peter I. to the royal academy at Paris; 
The academy returned a tranſlation, which I faw 
in the rarity chamber at St. Peterſburgh. One 
of them contained a commiſhon to a lama, or 

rieſt; and the other a form of prayer to the 
eity. Whether this interpretation may be de- 
pended on, I ſhall not determine. The Tartars 
eſteem them all ſacred writings, as appears from 
the care they take to preſerve them, Perhaps 


they may contain ſome curious pieces of antiqui- al 
ty, particularly of ancient hiſtory. Above the a 
Sedmy-Palaty, toward the ſource of the Irtiſh, ſc 
upon the hills and valleys, grows the beſt rhubarb at 
in the world, without the leaſt culture. V 


January 9th, 1720, we proceeded toward Tara, ſa 
We paſſed through many Tartar villages, and at in 
night lodged in one of their little huts, and warm- th 
ed ourſelves at a good fire on the hearth, Theſe hi 
houſes confiſt generally of one or two rooms, ac- tle 
cording to the ability of the landlord, Near to 
the hearth is fixed an iron kettle to dreſs the vic- 
tuals. In one end of the apartment is placed a 
bench, about eighteen inches high, and fix feet 
broad, covered with mats, or ſkins of wild beaſts, 
upon which all the family fit by day, and ſleep in 
the night. The walls are built of wood and moſs, 
conſiſting of large beams, laid one above * 

| WI 


re | 
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1 with a layer of moſs between every two beams. 
| All the roofs are raiſed. A ſquare hole 1s cut out 
g for a window, and to ſupply the want of glaſs, a 
[ iece of ice is formed to fit the place exactly, 
7 which lets in a good light. Two or three pieoes 
0 will laſt the whole winter. Theſe Tartars are 
A yery neat and cleanly, both in their perſons and 
houſes. They uſe no ſtoves, as the Ruſhans do. 
le Near the houſe, there is commonly a ſhed for the 
8. cattle. . 
1 In the places through which we paſſed, the am- 
1e baſſador ſent for all the hunters and ſportſmen, 
or that he might-enquire what kinds of game and 
he wild beaſts were in their neighbourhood. Hunt» 
e- ing is the employment of moſt of. the young fel- 
Irs lows in this country, and is very profitable, as 
In they ſell the furs to great advantage. We found 


ps that this place produced great plenty both of game 
li- and wild beaſts, but few ſables. In the ſpring, 
he a number of elks and ſtags come hither, from the 
ſouth ; many of which are killed by the inhabit- 
ants, both on account of their fleſh and their hides, 
What of the fleſh is not conſumed freſh, they 
ſalt. The hides are very large, and are dreſſed 
into excellent buff. The huntſman, having found 
the track of a ſtag upon the ſnow, purſues it upon 
his ſkow-ſhoes, with his bow and arrows and lit- 
tle dog, till the animal is quite fatigued, and be- 
comes his prey. | 

The 19th, we entered the Baraba, and cantinu- 
ed travelling through it for ten days. Baraba is 
really what its name fignifies, an extenſive marſhy 
plain, It is generally full of lakes, and marſhy 
grounds, overgrown with tall woods. The inhae 
bitants are very hoſpitable ; and deſire nothing, 
in return for their ciyilities, but a little tobacco ta 
Q2 {mokey 
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very fond. The dreſs, both of men and women, 
conſiſts of long coats of ſheep-ſkins, which they 
get from the Ruſſians and Kalmucks, in exchange 
for more valuable furs. 

The Barabintzy, like moſt of the ancient na- 
tives of Siberia, have many conjurers among 
them, whom they call ſhamans, and ſometimes 
prieſts. Many of the female ſex alſo aſſume this 
character. The ſhamans are held in great eſteem 
by the people: they pretend to a correſpondence 
with the ſhaytan, or devil; by whom, they ſay, 
they are informed of all paſt and future events, at 
any diſtance of time or place. We went to viſit 
a famous woman of this character. When we en- e 
tered her houſe, ſhe continued buſy about her do- tl 
meſtic affairs, almoſt without taking any notice of f 
her gueſts. However, after the had ſmoked a MW V 

ipe of tobacco, and drank a dram of brandy, ſhe MW T 
gan to be more cheerful. Our people atked her hz 
ſome trifling queſtions about their friends; but MW K 
ſhe pretended to be quite ignorant, till ſhe got MW 9 
more tobacco, and ſome inconfiderable preſents, Pa 
when ſhe began to collect her conjuring tools. di 
Firſt, ſhe brought the ſnaytan, which is nothing . 
but a piece of wood, wherein is cut ſomething 
reſembling a human head, adorned with man ! 
filk and woollen rags, of various colours; then 2 in. 
ſmall drum, about a foot diameter, to which were tie; 
fixed many braſs and iron rings, and hung round the 
alſo with rags. She now began a diſmal tune, 
keeping time with the drum, which ſhe beat with I ed 
a ſtick for that purpoſe; while ſeveral of her 
neighbours, whom the had previouſly called to 
her aſſiſtance, joined in the chorus. During this 
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ſhe kept the ſhaytan or image cloſe by herſelf, 
ſuck up in a corner, The charm being now fi- 
niſhed, ſhe defired us to put our queſtions. Her 
anſwers were delivered very artfully, and with as 
much obſcurity and ambiguity, as they could have 
been given by any oracle. She was a young wo- 
man, and very handſome. 

February 4th, we arrived ſafe at the town of 
Tomiky, ſo called from the noble river Tomm, 
upon the eaſtern bank of which it ſtands. 

About eight or ten days journey from Tomſky, 
in a plain, are found many tombs and burying 
places of ancient heroes, who, in all probability, 
fell in battle. Theſe tombs are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the mounds of earth and ſtones raiſed upon 
them, When, or by whom, theſe battles were 
fought, ſo far to the northward, is uncertain. I 
was informed by the Tartars in the Baraba, that 
Tamerlane, or Timyr-Ack-Sack, as they call him, 
had many engagements in that country with the 
Kalmucks ; whom he in vain endeavoured to con» 
quer. Many perſons go from Tomſky and other 
parts, every ſummer, to theſe graves; which they 
dig up, and find, among the aſhes of the dead, 
confiderable quantities of gold, filver, braſs, and 
ſome precious ſtones; but particularly hilts of 
ſwords and armour. They are ſometimes, indeed, 
Interrupted and robbed of all their booty, by par- 
ties of the Kalmucks, who abhor the diſturbing 
the aſhes of the dead. | 

The 20th, we arrived at a Ruſſian village, call - 
ed Meletzky-oftrogue, where we ſtaid a day to re- 
freſh ourſelves and horſes. In the neighbourhood 
of this place we found many huts of theſe Tzu- 
limm Tartars. The Tzulimms, like other Tar- 
tars, live in huts half ſ _ under ground. They 

Nye 
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havea fire in the middle, with a hole at the top tolet 


out the ſmoke, and benches round the fire, to fit or 
lie upon. This ſeems to be the common method 
of living among all the northern nations, from 
Lapland eaſtward to the Japaneſe Ocean. They 


are poor, miſerable, and ignorant heathens. The 


archbiſhop of Toboliky, in perſon, came lately 


hither and baptized ſome hundreds of them, who 


were inclined to embrace the Chriſtian faith. As 
they are generally well diſpoſed and harmleſs peo- 
ple, probably in a ſhort time they may be all con- 
verted, 

The 1 of March, we overtook our baggage, 
which we paſſed; it being thought more conve- 
nient, both in order to procure lodging and freſh 
we my that the heavy carriages ſhould travel be- 

ind. 

We continued our journey for ſeveral days, 
along the Tonguſta, We found now and then 
little villages or ſingle houſes on the banks. One 
day we chanced to meet a prodigious flock of 
hares, all as white as the ſnow on which they 
walked, They were coming down the bank of 
the river, very deliberately,” on a ſmall path of 
their own making, cloſe to the beaten road. As 
ſoon as they ſaw us, all of them ran into the 
woods, without ſeeming much frightened. 

The nation of the Tonguſy was once very nu- 
merous ; but is, of late, much diminithed by the 
the ſmall-pox. It is remarkable, that they knew 
nothing of this diſtemper tili the Ruſſians arrived 
among them. They are ſo much afraid of this 
diſeaſe, that, if any one of a family is ſeized with 
it, the reſt immediately make the patient a little 
hat, and place by him ſome water and victuals 


tlien packing up every thing, they march off 4 
0 
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the windward, each carrying an earthern pot, 
with burning coals in it, and making a dreadful 
lamentation as they go along. 'They never revi- 
fit the fick, till they think the danger paſt. If 
the perſon dies, they place him on a branch of a 
tree, to which he is tied with ftrong withes, to 
prevent his falling. | 

When they go a hunting into the woods, they 
carry with them no proviſions; but depend en- 
tirely on what they are to catch. They eat every ani- 
mal that comes in their way, even a bear, a fox, 
or a wolf, The ſquirrels are reckoned delicate 
food ; but the ermines have ſuch a ſtrong rank 
taſte and ſmell, that nothing but ſtarving can 
oblige them to eat their fleſh. When a Tonguſe 
kills an elk or deer, he never moves from the 
place till he has eat it up, unleſs he happens to be 
near his family ; in which caſe he carries part of 
it home. He is never at a loſs for fire, having 
always a tinder-box about him; if this ſhould 
happen to be wanting, he kindles a fire by rube 
bing two pieces of wood againſt each other, 

I have been told, by ſome of theſe hunters, 
that when hard pinched with hunger, on ſuch 
long chaces, they take two thin boards, one of 
which they apply to the pit of the ſtomach, and 
the other to the back, oppoſite to it. The extre- 
mities of theſe boards are tied with cords, which 
are drawn tighter by degrees, and thus, by dimiſh- 
ing the capacity of the ftomach, they prevent their 
feeling the cravings of hunger. 

Although the Tonguſians, in general, worſhip 
the ſun and moon, there are many exceptions to 
this obſervation. I have found intelligent people 
among them, who believed there was a being ſu- 


periar' 
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perior to both ſun and moon, and who created 
them and all the world. | 

I ſhall only remark farther, that from all the 
accounts I have heard and read of the natives of 
Canada, there is no nation in the world which 
they ſo much reſemble as the Tonguſians. It is 
to be obſerved, that, from this place northward to 
the frozen ocean, there are no inhabitants, except 
a few Tongutfians on the banks of the great rivers, 
the whole of this moſt extenſive country being 
overgrown with dark impenetrable woods. The 
ſoil, however, along the banks of the rivers, is 
good, and produces wheat, barley, rye, and oats. 
The method taken by the inhabitants to deſtroy 
the large fir-trees, is, to cut off a ring of bark from 
the trunk, about a foot broad, which prevents the 
aſcending of the ſap, and the tree withers in a few 
years. This prepares it for being burnt in a dry 
ſeaſon; by which means, the ground is both clear- 
ed of the wood and manured by the aſhes, with- 
out much labour, 

- The 9th, we arrived at the town of Elimſky, 
which ſtands on the road to the eaſtern parts of 
Siberia; for travellers to China generally take to 
the ſouth-caſt, toward Irkutiky ; and thoſe who 
| 2 to Yakutiky and Kamtzatiky, to the north- 
eaſt. 

The people who travel, in winter, from hence 
to theſe places, generally do it in January or Fe- 
bruary. It is a very lang and difficult journey; 
and which none but Tonguſians, or ſuch hardy 
people, have abilities to perform. The Ruſſians 
frequently finiſh it in fix weeks, The common 
method is as follows : After trayelling a few days 


in ſledges, when the road becomes impaſſable by 
: hors 
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horſes, they ſet themſelves on ſnow-ſhoes, and 
drag after them what is called a nart, containing 
proviſions and other neceſſaries; which are as few 
and light as poſſible. This nart is a kind of 
ſledge, about five feet long, and tei inches broad, 
which a man may eafily draw upon the deepeſt 
ſnow. At night they make a large fire, and lay 
themſelves down to fleep in theſe narrow ledges. 
As ſoon as they have refreſhed themſelves they 
again proceed on their ſnow-ſhoes, as before. 
This manner of travelling continues about the 
ſpace of ten days, when they come to a place 
where they procure dogs to draw both themſelves 
and their narts. The dogs are yoked by pairs; 
and are more or fewer in number, according to 
the weight they have to draw. Being trained to 
the work, they go on with great ſpirit, barking 
all the way; and the perſon who lies in the ſledge 
holds a ſmall cord to guide the dog that leads the 
reſt, I have been ſurpriſed to ſee the weight that 
theſe creatures are able to draw ; for travellers 
muſt carry along with them proviſions, both for 
themſelves and the dogs. Theſe watchful ani- 
mals know the time of ſetting out in the morn- 
ing; and make a diſmal howling, till they ara 
ted and ready to purſue their journey. 
Me ſet out from Elimpiky on the 12th. There 
is a narrow road cut for ſledges; and the trees 
on each fide meeting at the top, ſhade it by day, 
and in the night make it very dark and diſmal. 
The face of the country had now a different aſs 
pet, from what I had ſeen for ſeveral months; 
ſometimes we ſaw a fine champaign country, ex- 
hibiting a beautiful and extenſive proſpect; at 
other times, the view was agreeably varied with 
woods and riſing grounds, The north-fide of the 
| IV 
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river is moſtly overgrown with woods, There are Wl io 
ſome openings along the banks, where we found to 
villages, and abundance of cattle and proviſions, m 
We were entertained with a famous Buratiky Wl hi 
ſhaman, who was alſo a lama or prieſt, and waz ed 
brought from a great diſtance. As theſe thamans WW &: 
make a great noiſe in this part of the world, and Na. 
are believed, by the ignorant vulgar, to be infpir- MW fr 
ed, I ſhall give ſome account of the behaviour of W we 
this one in particular; by which it will pen of 
that the whole is an impoſition. ha 
He was introduced to the ambaſſador by the Af 
commandant, accompanied by ſeveral chiefs of his to 
own tribe, who treat him with great reſpect. He WW fhr 
was a man of about thirty years of age, of a grave the 
aſpe& and deportment. At his introduction, be tio! 
had a cup of brandy preſented to him, which he ¶ anc 
drank, but refuſed any more, wa: 
After ſome converſation, he was deſired to MW atk 
exhibit ſome ſpecimen of his art; but he repli- MW abu 
ed, he could do nothing in a Ruſſian houſe ; be- Min ( 
cauſe there were ſome images of ſaints, which mac 
revented his ſucceſs, The performance was den 
therefore ad;onrned to a Buratſky tent in the Wkni; 
ſaburbs. Accordingly, in the_evening, we went him 
to the place appointed, where we found the ſha- ¶ too 
man, with ſeveral of his companions, round a lit: mor 
tle fire, ſmoking tobacco; but no women among Heel 
them. We placed ourſelves on one fide of the 
tent, leaving the other for him and his country 
men. After fitting ahout half an hour, the ſhaman 
placed himſelf croſs legged upon the floor, cloſ 
by a few burning coals upon the hearth, with his 
face toward his companions; then he took tut 
ſticks, about four feet long each, one in eaci 
hand, and began to ſing a diſmal tune, beat 


ing time with the ficks ; 3 while all his follow 
joins 
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re WT joined in the chorus. During this part of the per- 
d WM formance, he turned and diſtorted his body into 
0 many different poſtures, till at laſt, he wrought 
ky WH himſelf up to ſuch a degree of fury, that he foam- 
as ed at the mouth, and his eyes looked red and 
ns ſtaring. He now ſtarted upon his legs, and fell 
nd a dancing like one diſtracted, till he trod out the 
ir- fre with his bare feet. Theſe unnatural motions 
of were, by the vulgar, attributed to the operations 
ear of a divinity ; and, in truth, one would almoſt 

bare imagined him poſſeſſed by ſome demon. 
the After being quite ſpent with dancing, he retired 
bis WM to the door of the tent, and gave three dreadful 
He WW fhrieks, by which; his companions ſaid, he called 
rave the demon to direct him in anſwering ſuch queſ- 
„be tions as ſhould be propoſed. He then returned, 
1 be and ſat down in great compoſure, telling us he 
was ready to reſolve any queſtion that might be 


d to WM aſked. Several of our people put queſtions in 
epli- MW abundance ; all which he anſwered readily, but 
de · ¶ in ſuch ambiguous terms; that nothing could be 
bich made of them. He now performed ſeveral leger- 

was WW demain tricks; ſuch as ſtabbing himſelf with a 
| the knife, and bringing it up at his mouth, running 
went WW himſelf through with a ſword, and many others, 
» (ha-WWtoo trifling to mention. In ſhort, nothing is 
a lit- ¶ more evident than that theſe ſhamans are a par- 
mong ice! of jugglers, fit only to impoſe on the ignorant 
f the {Wand credulous vulgar. 


intry⸗ The 28th, about noon, we came to a river call- 
,aman Wed Orongoy, which we crofled on a tall camel; it 
close being too deep for horſes. At this place we found 
th hüß number of the Buratſky encamped, with their 

locks grazing in the neighbourhood. 
Our horſes having ſwam the river, we went in- 
0 one of the Buratiky tents, till they were dried. 
| The 
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The hoſpitable landlady immediately ſet her ket: | 


tle on the fire, to make us ſome tea ; the extraor- 
dinary preparation of which I cannot omit deſeribs 
ing, After placing a large iron kettle over the 
fire, ſhe took care to wipe it very clean with a 
Horſe's tail, that hung in the corner of the tent for 
that purpoſe; then the water was put into it, and 
ſoon after ſome coarſe bohea tea, which is got 
from China, and a little ſalt. When near boiling; 
ſhe took a large brats ladle and toſſed the tea, till 
the liquor turned very brown, It was now taken 
off the fire, and after ſubſiding a little, was pour- 
ed clear into another veſſel. The kettle being 
wiped clean with the horſe's tail as before, was 
again ſet upon the fire The miſtreſs now prepar- 
ed a paſte, of meal and freſh butter, that hung in a 
ſkin near the horſe's tail, which was put into the 
tea-kettle and fried. Upon this paſte the tea was 
again poured; to which was added fome good 
thick cream, taken out of a clean ſheep's ikin, 
which hung upon a peg among other things, The 
ladle was again employed for the ſpace of fix mi- 
nutes, when the tea being removed from the fire, 
was allowed to ftand a while in order to cool, 
The landlady now took ſome wooden cups, which 
beld about half a pint each, and feryed her tea to 
all the company. The principal advantage of 
this tea is, that it both fatisfies hunger and 
quenches thirſt. I thought it not diſagreeable; 
but ſhould have liked it much better had it 
been prepared in a manner a little more clean 
ly. Our bountiful hoſteſs, however, gave us 1 
hearty welcome; and as theſe people know not the 
uſe of money, there was nothing to pay for ou! 
entertainment. We only made her a prefent d 
# little tobacco to ſmoke, of which this nation i 

ye 
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yery fond. I have given this receipt, with a view 
that ſome European ladies may improve upon it. 

The 29th of May we mounted early, and, by 
means of our Coffacks, hunted and ranged the 
woods, as we went along, in the manner of this 
country, called oblave in the Ruſſian language. 
Their method is to form a ſemicircle of horſemen, 
artned with bows and arrows, in order to incloſe 
the game. Within the ſemicircle, a few young 
men are placed, who give notice when the game 
is ſprung ; theſe are only permitted to purſue, 
the others being confined to keep their ranks. 
Our Coffacks, with their arrows, killed three 
deer, and ſeveral hares: and, if killing harmleſs 
animals can be called diverſion, this may properly 
be reckoned one of the fineſt. After this faſhion 
they hunt bears, wolves, foxes, and wild boars. 

About noon we came to a village on the Silin- 
ga, where we halted a few hours, and then croſſed 
the river in boats; which was near a mile broad 
at this place. Our Coſſacks, however, ſought no 
boats, except one to tranſport their arms, clothes, 
and ſaddles; which being done, all of them 
mounted their horſes, and plunged into the river 
without the leaſt concern. As ſoon as the horſes 
were ſet a ſwimming, for eaſe to them, the men 
diſmounted, and, laying hold of the mane with 
one hand, guided them gently by the bridle with 
the other. This is the common method in this 
country of tranſporting men and horſes. 

We halted a little, on croſſing the river, till 
the horſes were dried ; after which we mounted, 
and, in the evening, arrived at the town of Selin- 
ginſkky; _ ; 

Here ends the tribe of the Buratſky, and the 
nation of the Mongalls begins. 

Vol. XII. R The 
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The Mongalls are a numerous people, and oc- 

cupy a large extent of country, from this place to 
the Kallgan, which fignifies, the Everlafting 
Wall, or the great Wall of China. In former c 

times, the Mongalls were troubleſome neigh- 
bours to the Chineſe, againſt whoſe incurſions F 
this great wall was built. f 
Kamhi, the preſent emperor of China, was the 
firſt who ſubdued thoſe hardy Tartars; which he te 
effected more by kind uſuage and humanity than 
by his ſword; for theſe people are great lovers fi 
of liberty. The ſame gentle treatment hath been 
obſerved by the Rufhans, towards thoſe of them 
who are their ſubjects. And they thernfelves of 
confeſs, that, under the protection of theſe two 
mighty emperors, they enjoy more liberty, and th 
live more at caſe, than they formerly did under hi 
their own independent princes. * 
The preſent prince of Mongalia is called Tuſh- th. 
du-Chan, and reſides about ſix days journey to 
the ſouth-eaſt, from Selingintky. The place is ter 
called Urga, and is near to where the kutuchtu, pe 
or high prieſt, inhabits. When the Mongalls ſub- de. 
"mitted themſelves to the emperor of China, it was his 
agreed, that the Tuſh-du-Chan ſhould ſtill main- W 
tain the name and authority of a prince over his WM wa. 


—_— 


„ _ . * — 


people; but undertake no war, nor expedition, tra: 
without conſent of the emperor; which has W his 
ſtrictly been obſerved ever ſince. ter 


It was very remarkable that, in all the vaſt and 
dominions of Mongalia, there is not fo much as exp 
a fingle houſe to be ſeen. All the natives, even gen 
the prince and high prieſt, live conſtantly in W tula 
tents; and remove, with their cattle, from place The 
to place, as convenieney requires, and 
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Theſe people do not trouble themſelves with 
plonghing or digging the ground in any way; 
but are content with the produce of their flocks. 
Satisfied with neceflaries, withont aiming at ſu- 
perfluities, they purſue the moſt ancient and fim- 
ple manner of life, | | 

The greateſt part of Mongalia is one continued 
watte ; except the places along the Amoor, and 
toward the Ruſſian borders in the weft. The ſoil 
alſo, to the ſoutb, from Selinginſky, is extremely 
fine ; and capable, by proper culture, of produc- 
ing grain of ſeveral ſorts, 

Our barques arrived at Selinginſky on the 4th 
of June. After we had taken out of them what 
neceſſaries we wanted, they were diſpatched with 
the reſt of the baggage, for the greater ſecurity, to 
his majeſty's ſtore-houſes at Strealka, about four 
miles up the river, where the caravan for China 
then lay. | 

In the mean time, the embaſſador wrote a let- 
ter to the alleggada, or prime miniſter, at the im- 
perial court of Pekin, to notify his arrival; and 
deſired that his excellency would give orders for 
his reception on the borders. This letter was 
ſent to the prince of Mongalia, to be by him for- 
warded to court; for no ſtrangers are allowed to 
travel through his territories to China, without 
his permiſſion. The officer, who carried the let- 
ter to the prince, was treated with great civility; 
and his letter immediately ſent to court by an 
expreſs, A few days after, the prince ſent two 
gentlemen, one of whom was a lama, to congra- 
tulate the ambaſſador on his arrival in theſe parts. 
They were invited to dine with the ambaſtador, 
and behaved very decently. 
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The fame officer, who carried the ambaſſador'y 
letter to the prince of Mongalia at Urga, was 
ordered to preſent his compliments to the kutuch- 
tu, or high prieſt, who is a near relation of the 
prince. He received the officer in a very friendly 
manner, deſired him to fit down in his preſence; 
an honour granted to very few, except ambaſ- 
ſadors and pilgrims from remote countries; and, 
at his departure, gave him a preſent of ſome in- 
conſiderable things, particularly a few pieces of 
Chineſe filks. 

This extraordinary man aſſumes to himſelf the 
character of omniſcience, which is the interpre- 
tation of the word kutuchtu ; and the people are 
taught to believe that he really knows all things, 
paſt, preſent, and future. - As his intelligence, 

means of his lamas, is very extenfive, he is 
eaſily enabled to impoſe on the vulgar in this par- 
ticular. They alſo believe that he is immortal; 
not that his body lives always, but that his ſoul, 
upon the decay of an old one, immediately tranſ* 
migrates into ſome young human body; which, by 
certain marks, the lamas diſcover to be animated 
by the ſoul of the kutuchtu, and he is accordingly 
treated as high prieſt. 

The kutuchtu and his lamas are all clothed in 
yellow, and no layman is allowed to wear this 
colour, except the prince. This mark of diflinc- 
tion makes them known and reſpected every 
where. They alſo wear about their necks a ſtring 
of beads, which is uſed in ſaying their prayers. 
The Mongails believe in, and worſhip one Al- 
mighty Creator of all things. They hold, that 
the kutuchtu is God's vicegerent on earth; and 
that there will be a ſtate of future rewards and 
puniſhments. 


June 
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1 June 12th, walking along the bank of the ri- 
AS yer, I was a little ſurpriſed at the figure and dreſs 
1 of a man ſtanding among a number of boys, who 


1c were angling for ſmall fiſh, The perſon bought 
ly all the fiſh alive, and immediately let them go 
ez again into the river, which he did very gently one 
u- W by one. The boys were very civil to him, though 
d, they looked upon him as diſtracted, on account of 
n- his behaviour. During this ceremony, he took 
of little notice of me, though I ſpoke to him ſeveral 
times. I ſoon perceived, by his dreſs, and the 
he ſtreak of ſaffron on his forehead, that he was one 
re- ¶ of the brachmans from India. 
Are After ſetting all the fiſh at liberty, he ſeemed 
gs, much pleaſed ; and, having learnt a little of the 
ce, MW Rutlian language, and a ſmattering of the Portu- 
is gueſe, began to converſe with me. I carried 
ar- him to my lodgings, and offered to entertain him 
al; W with a dram ; but he would taſte nothing: for he 
zul, Wl faid it was againſt the rules of his religion to eat 
nſ» or drink with ſtrangers. 
by I aſked him the reaſon why he bought the fiſh 
ted to let them go again. He told me that, perhaps, 
gly the ſonls of tome of his deceaſed friends, or rela- 
tions, had taken poſſeſſion of theſe fiſh, and, upon 
that ſuppoſition, it was his duty to relieve them : 
that, according to their law, no animal whatever 
ought to be killed or eaten; and that they always 


very lived on vegetable food. 

ring After this interview, we became ſo familiar, 
pers. that he came every day to vifit me. He was a 
Al- cheerful man, about ſeventy years of age. He 
that ¶ had a buſh of hair growing on his forehead, very 
and much matted, and, at leaſt, fix feet in length: 
and hen it hung looſe, it trailed the ground behind 


him; but he commonly wore it wrapped about 


R 3 his 
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his head, in form of a turban. The hair was not 
all his own, but collected as relicks of his friends, 
and others of his profeflion, reputed ſaints; all 
which he had intermixed and matted with his 
natural hair. Perfons of this character are called 
faquers, and eſteemed ſacred every where. 

He told me he was a native of Indoſtan, and 
had often been at Madras, which he called Chin- 
patan, and ſaid it belonged to the Engliſh. He 
came to this country, in company with ſome 
others of his countrymen, on a pilgrimage, in 
order to pay their devotions to the kutuchtu and 
delay-lama. They had been twelve months on 
their journey, and had travelled all the way on 
foot, over many high mountains and waſte de- 
ſerts, where they were obliged to carry their pro- 
viſions, and even water, upon their backs. 

The 14th, a chief, named Taytha, of thoſe 
Mongalls, who are ſubjects of his majeſty, came 
to pay his reſpects to the ambaſlador, who gave 
him a friendly reception, and kept him to dinner. 
He was a merry old man, near four ſcore, but fo 
vigorous, that he could mount a horſe with s 
much agility as many young men. He was ac- 
companied with five ſons, and many attendants, 
who treated him with equal reſpect as a king; 
and even his ſons would not fit down in his pre- 
| ſence till he defired them, I confeſs, it gave me 
great pleaſure to ſee the decency with which they 
behaved. One of our company, a pretty fat man, 
atked the Tayſha what he ſhould do to be as lean 
as he was. The old man replied in theſe few 
words, Eat leſs, and work more:“ a. ſaying 
worthy of Hippocrates himſelf. In his youth be 
bad been engaged in many battles with the Chi- 
neſe, whom he held in great contempt. As be 

| was 
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t was a keen ſportſman, the ambaſſador made an 
i appointment with him for a grand huntin 
U match; after which he and his retinue returne 
1s 

d 


to their tents. | | 
On the 24th, an officer arrived from the court of 
Pekin, ſent on purpoſe to diſcover the number and 
d quality of the embaſſy. This gentleman, whoſe 
n. name was Tuliſhu, was a Mantthu Tartar by birth, 
Te and a member of the tribunal for weſtern affairs, 
ne with which he was very well acquainted. Theſe 
in WM officers are called Surgutſky by the Mongalls, and 
nd by the Europeans, Mandarins, a Portugueſe word 
00 derived from mando. He had formerly been in 
on this country, and had learned the Ruthan lan- 
de. guage. He was received very friendly; and, af- 
9 ter he had ſtayed three days, and made his obſer- 
vations, returned very well ſatisfied. At his de- 
parture, he told the ambaſſador, that orders would 
ſoon be given for his reception on the frontiers ; 
but theſe could not be uſed till his arrival at 
court; becauſe, on his report the whole affair de- 
pended. This wiſe and cautious nation, jealous 
of all the world, ſuffer none to enter their terri- 
tories, but ſuch as bring friendly meſſages. By 
this circumftance, we were confined ſome time 
longer at Selinginſky. | 
July 5th, the Tayſha-Batyr arrived, in conſe- 
quence of his appointment with the ambaflador, 
and brought along with bim three hundred men, 
well mounted, for the chace. This old gentle- 
man had the appellation of Batyr, a title of great 
reſpect among the Mongalls. It fignifies a hero; 
and is conferred only on thoſe who have ſigna- 
lzed themſelves by their courage and conduct in 
the field of battle. Beſide thoſe Mongalls, we 
| carried 
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carried with us fifty of our Coffacks, and cur pre 
tents; as we propoſed to be abroad ſome days. the 

Early on the 6th, we took our way to the eaſt: I 
ward, over high hills, and through tall groves, hav- adi 
ing almoſt no under wood to incommode the horſes, W Ve 
or interrupt our view, which made it very pa- of! 
ſant. After riding a few miles, the Tayſha, be- and 
ing maſter of the chace, ordered his men to extend one 
their lines. The Tayſha and we were in the cen- WW can 
tre; and often ſaw the game paſs us, purſued by ture 
the horſemen at full ſpeed, without the leaft this 
noiſe but the whiſtling of the arrows. The horſes, ¶ acq 
being accuſtomed to this kind of ſport, follow the ¶ any 
game as a greyhound does a hare; ſo that the in ſl 
riders lay their bridles on their necks, and attend der 
to nothing but their bows and arrows. Ir 

Tired with ſport, we left the hills in the after- woo 

noon, and came down into a fine valley, where ing, 

we pitched our tents, near a pure brook. The I cour 

Taytha then ordered all the dead game to be of ti 
brought before him, and ranged in proper order, Nanu 

We found, that this day we had killed no Jeſs {Wenou 
than five large elks, four ſtags, a dozen roebucks, IM Eure 

ſeveral wolves and foxes, beſide fawns and hares. to b: 

The Tayſha cauſed the game to be divided to th 
among the huntſmen ; who began immediately man 
to dreſs it, ſome of them by boiling, others by er) 
broiling, and ate it without bread or ſalt. 'The 
tails of the ſtags, which, by thoſe people, are 
reckoned very delicate, fell to the Taytha's ſhare. 

He cut them into ſlices, and ate them raw. | 

ate a bit of one of them, and thought it very pa- 

latable : the taſte reſembled nothing ſo much 3s 

that of freſh caviare. After we had feaſted on 4 

variety of excellent veniſon, for we had no other 

proyifians 
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proviſions, we went to reſt, well ſatisfied with 
the diverſion of the day. 

During this ſhort excurſion, I could not enough 
admire the beauty of the country through which 
we paſſed. The gentle riſing of the hills, many 
of which have only their tops covered with wood, 
and the fertility of the vales, contribute to form 
one of the moſt delightful landſcapes the world 
can afford. To this may be added the tempera- 
ture and dryneſs of the climate; in which reſpects 
this far exceeds any country with which 1 am 
acquainted. After midſummer, there is ſcarcely 
any rain till December, when the ſnow falls, but 
in ſuch moderate quantities, that it does not hin- 
der the cattle from lying abroad all the winter. 

In ſarveying theſe fertile plains and pleaſant 
r- Wl woods, I haveoften entertained myſelf with paint- 
re Wing, in my own imagination, the neat villages, 
he country ſeats, and farm-houſes, which, in proceſs 
be W of time, may be erected on the banks of the rivers 
er, Wand brows of the hills. There is here waſte land 
eſs enough to maintain, with eaſy labour, ſeveral 
ks, European nations, who are, at preſent, confined 
res, to barren and ungrateful ſoils: and, with regard 
led to the Mongalls, whoſe honeſty and ſimplicity of 
ely manners are not unamiable, I ſhould like them 
by W<ry well for neighbours. 

The July 20th, another mandarin arrived from 
are Pekin, accompanied by an officer from Urga; who 
are. Wrought a letter to the ambaſſador from the Tuſh- 
- I {Wu-chan, acquainting him, that he might ſoon 

- W=pect a perſon, properly authorized, to conduct 
h as Wim to the imperial city, 
on 1 W Auguſt 9th, a courier arrived from Pekin, who 
ther old the ambaſſador that he had paſſed our con- 
100 uctor on the road, and that we ſhould now pre- 


pare 


* 
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pare for our journey to the capital, as that gen- 
tleman would arrive in a few days. On the 24th, 
our conductor, called Lomy, at laft arrived. He Il ? 
was, by birth, a Mantſhu Tartar, and a member 1 
of the court for the weſtern department. After 
remaining with us for ſome days, he returned to on 
Yolla, a place upon the border, in order to pro- 
cure horſes and camels for our journey. 
September 18th, we ſent our baggage by water 
to Strealka, and next day we followed. We " 
lived in tents, while we ſtaid at this place, till = 


' horſes and camels were got ready. we; 
After dining with the commiſſary of the cara- wy 
van, at Strealka, on the 18th, we left that place oy 
in the evening, accompanied with the commiſſa i © 
and moſt of the officers at Selinginſky. After . 55 
we had travelled about twenty Engliſh miles to A 
the ſouthward, through fine plains covered with N ge, 
exceeding long graſs, we arrived at the end cf s 
the firſt ſtage, called Kolludtzy. x 6p 
The 20th, about noon, we. reached a place x 
called Saratzyn, or the New Moon, fitnated on x 
the bank of a rivulet of the ſame name. This 7 
rivulet is the boundary between the Rutlian and H end 
Chineſe territories, and ſeparates two of the moſ c- R 
mighty monarchies in the world. The diſtance ind 
| between Selinginſky and this place is computed. | , 
to be about one hundred and four verſts, near) with 


| ſeventy Engliſh miles. 
The conductor was encamped on the eaſt fideo 
the rivulet, and we pitched our tents on the other. 
The ground, on both fides, riſes a little, and the 

' foil ſeems to be extremely good. The graſs 8 
rank and thick; and, as the ſeaſon is very dr! 
would, with little labour, make excellent ha 


This graſs is often ſet on fire by the Nong 
; 6 
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the ſpring, during high winds. At ſuch times it 
burns mott furiouſly, running like wild-fire, and 
ſpreading its flames to the diſtance of perhaps 
ten, or twenty miles, till its progreſs is interrupt- 


ed by ſome river or barren hill. The reaſon why 
the Mongalls ſet fire to the graſs, is to procure 
early paſture for their cattle. The athes, left 
upon the ground, fink into the earth at the 
melting of the ſnow, and prove an excellent ma- 
nure; ſo that the graſs, in the ſpring, riſes on 
the lands, which have been prepared in this man- 
ner, as thick as a field of wheat. Caravans, tra- 
rellers with merchandiſe, but eſpecially armies, 
never encamp upon this rank graſs. And there 
are ſeveral inſtances of confiderable bodies of 
men being put in confuſton, and even defeated, 
by the enemy's ſetting fire to it. 

The 21ſt, the conductor came to congratulate 
the ambatſador on his arrival at the borders; and 
acquainted him that, the horſes and camels being 
ready, he might proceed when he pleaſed, I 
cannot omit an inconſiderable circumſtance, that 
bappened at this place, as it ſtrongly repreſents 
the caution and prudence of the Chineſe. Our 
conductor, having ſeen ſome women walking in 
the fields, atked the ambaſſador who they were, 
and whither they were going. He was told, they 
belonged to the retinue, and were going along 
with it to China. He replied, they had women 
enough in Pekin already; and, as there never 
had been an European woman in China, he could 

ot be anſwerable for introducing the firſt, with- 
but a ſpecial order from the emperor. But, if 


lis excellency would wait for an anſwer, he 
'ould diſpatch a courier to court for that pur- 
ole, But as the return of this meſſenger could 

not 
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not be ſooner than fix weeks; it was thonght 
more expedient to ſend back the women to Se- 
lingintky, with the waggons that brought our 
baggage to this place. | 
The 22d, this day we commenced gueſts of the 
Emperor of China, who entertains all ambaſſa- 
dors, and bears their expences, from the day they 
enter his dominions till the time they quit them 
again. Our retinue conſiſted of about one hun- 
dred perſons, who were allowed fifteen ſheep 
every day. The overplus of this large allowance 
was given to the Mongalls, who drove the camels, 
The mutton is of a middle fize ; but I muſt con- 
feſs, exceeding fine. The conductor was attend- 
ed by an officer from the Tuſh-du-Chan, who 
procured from the Mongalls, encamped neareſt 
our road, what ſheep we wanted. The camels 
were very tractable, and ſtooped to take on their 
loads. But the horſes were, at firſt, very unma- 
nageable. | 
Our road now lay through fine plains and val- 
leys, covered with rank graſs; but not a fingle 
tent was to'be ſeen. I enquired why ſuch a fine 
ſoil was without inhabitants; and was told, that 
the Chineſe had forbid the Mongalls to encamp 
ſo near the Ruſſian borders, for fear of being al- 
lared to paſs over to their territories, as many 
had formerly done. Theſe fruitful valleys are 
ſurrounded with pleaſant hills, of eaſy aſcent, 
whoſe ſummits are covered with tufts of trees. 
On theſe hills are a great number of animals, 
called marmots, of a browniſh colour, having 
feet like a badger, and nearly of the ſame fize- 


They make deep burrows on the declivities d 


the hills; and, in winter, they continue in tbeſt 


holes for a certain time, eyen without food. Fr 
] 
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this feaſon, however, they fit or lie near their 
burrows, keeping a ſtri watch, and at the ap- 
proach of danger, rear themſelves upon their 
hind feet, give a loud whiſtle, like a man, to call 
* in the ſtragglers; and then drop into their holes 
4 in a moment. | 

ey I ſhould not have mentioned an animal ſo well 
m known as the marmot, had it not been on ac- 
n- count of the rhubarb. Wherever you ſee ten or 
ep twenty plants growing, you are ſure of finding 
ce ſeveral burrows under the ſhades of their broad 
ls ſpreading leaves. Perhaps they may fometimes 
m- eat the leaves and roots of this plant. However, 
ad- 
ho 
reſt 
1els 


it 1s probable, that the manure they leave about 

the roots, contributes not a little to its increaſe ; 

and their caſting up the earth makes it ſhoot ont 

young buds and multiply. This plant does not 

1elr run aud ſpread itſelf like docks, and others of 
ma- the ſame ſpecies; but grows in tufts, at cer- 
| tain diſtances, as if the ſeeds had been dropped 
val- with deſign. It appears that the Mongalls never 
gle acconnted it worthy cultivating; but that the 
fine world is obliged to the marmots for the quanti- 
that ties ſcattered, at random, in many parts of this 
amp country. For whatever part of the ripe ſeed 
al- bappens to be blown among the thick graſs, can 
nam very ſeldom reach the ground, but muſt there 
are i wither and die; whereas, ſhould it fall among 


cent, WM tbe looſe earth, thrown up by the marmots, it 
es. immediately takes root, and produces a new plant. 
mals, On the banks of the Tola we found many 
wing Mon galls encamped, with numerous flocks ot 
fie, cattle; being the firſt inhabitants we had ſeen 
es 0 huce our leaving the border. The Ruſſians, and 


the Mongalls who are ſubjects of Ruſſia, claim all 
the country weſtward from the Tola; which, 
Vo. XII. 8 they 
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they ſay, is the natural boundary between the 


two empires. This would, indeed, be a conſider- 


able addition to the dominions of Ruſſia. But 
as both theſe mighty monarchs are abundantly 


provided with a vaſt extent of territory, neither 


party think it worth while to diſpute about a few 


hundred miles of property. 
The appearance of the country was now great- 


ly altered for the worſe. We ſaw no more plea- 


fant hills and woods; neither could I find one 


fingle plant of rhubarb. The foil was dry and 
barren; and the graſs not to be compared to 
what we had already paſled over. 

On the 4th, after every man had drunk his fill 
of the pure and wholeſome water of Tola, and 
filled his bottle with it, we departed with ſome 


Tegret, as we could hope for no more rivers or 


brooks till we came to the wall of China. We 
ſoon entered the deſert, commonly named, by the 
Mongalls, the Hungry Deſert. 

The 6th, early in the morning, we proceeded 
eaſtward, through the ſame ſort of flat country. 
The weather was very fine, and the roads excel- 
lent. In the evening we arrived at a pool, called 
Tylack, of brackith water, where we remained 
the following night. This day we ſaw ſeveral 
large flocks of antelopes, 'and ſome Mongalls in 
their tents; which were no diſagreeable objects 
in this continued plain. We paſſed few of theſe 
rents without viſiting them, where we always 
found an hoſpitable reception, and were enter- 
tained with ſome zaturan, a kind of tea, which 
I formerly deſcribed. And, if we happened to 
ſtay till pur baggage was gone out of fight, the 
landlord conducted us, by the ſhorteſt way, to 
the ſprings that terminated the next ſtage. 2 
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The 9th, we ſet out early, and travelled to a 
pool, named Oko-toulgu. This day a Jama, going 
to Pekin, joined our company, who, by his habit 
and equipage, ſeemed to be a perſon of eminence. 
In marching along the tedious deſert, the con- 
verſation turned on a terrible earthquake, which 
happened during the month of July laſt, in China, 
between the long wall and Pekin; and had laid 
in ruins ſeveral villages and walled towns, and 
buried many people in their ruins. 'The lama 
enquired what was the opinion of the learned 
men in Enrope concerning the cauſe of this phe- 
nomenon. We told him, it was commonly rec- 
koned to be ſubterraneous fire; and then aſked, 
in our turn, to what cauſe ſuch extraordinary 
appearances were imputed by his countrymen : 
He replied, that ſome of their learned lamas had 
written, that God, after he had formed the earth, 
placed it on a golden frog; and whenever this 
prodigious frog had occaſion to ſcratch its head, 
or ſtretch out its foot, that part of the earth, im- 
mediately above, was ſhaken. . There was no 
reaſoning on a notion ſo fantaſtical ; we, there- 
fore, left the lama to pleaſe himſelf with his hy- 
potheſis, and turned the diſcourſe to ſome other 
ſubject. 

The 24th, having got freſh horſes and camels, 
we came, in the evening, to a pond of brackiſh 
water, called Korunteer, upon the extremity of a 
diſmal bank of ſand, running acroſs our road. 

The day following we entered on the ſand- 
bank, along a narrow and crooked paſſage be- 
tween two hillocks. Every one prayed for calm 
weather while we travelled over the ſand; which 
put me in mind of being at ſea. We continved 
our journey through deep ſand till about noon 3 

5823 when 


* 
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when all our horſes and camels being tired, we 
halted in a hollow place; where we dug, and 
found very bad water. Along this bank there is 
not the leaſt track, or path of any kind; for the 
ſmalleſt breath of wind immediately effaces it, 
and renders all the ſurface ſmooth. We had 
gone but a few miles, when moſt of our people 
were obliged to alight, and walk on foot, the 
horſes being quite tired with the deepnefs of the 
ſand ; which made our progreſs extremely flow. 
The weather, fortunately, was ftill very calm. 
About noon we pitched our tents in a hollow 
place, encompaſſed with high hillocks of ſand, 


About midnight, the wind roſe to ſuch a height, 


that all our tents were overſet at once, and our 
beds filled with ſand. As it was near morning, 
we thought it not worth while to pitch them 


again. We, therefore, prepared ourſelves to ſet. 


out at the dawn, in hopes of getting over the 
ſand- bank before night; which, by riding and 
walking by turns, in order to haſten our progrels, 
we happily effected. | 

The 22d of November, about noon, we could 
perceive the famous wall of China, running along 


the tops of the mountains toward the north-eaſt. 


One of our people cried out, land ! as if we had 
been all this while at ſea. It was now, as nearly 


as I can compute, about forty Engliſh miles from 


us, and appeared white at that diſtance. 

We deſcended by a narrow path, about eight 
ſeet broad, between the mountains, till we came 
to a ſmall Chineſe monaſtery, ſituated on the de- 
clivity of a ſteep rock. Curioſity led us to viſit 
this ſolitary place. But the road being impaſſ- 
able to horles, we alighted and walked thither, 
On our arriving near the place, the monks came 

| out 
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out to meet us, with the uſual friendly ſalutation 
of the country; which is performed by laying 
one of their hands upon the other, and then 
ſhaking them and pronouncing theſe words, cho- 
loy-cho. The compliment being returned, they 
conducted us into the apartments of their little 
chapel, and treated us with a diſh of green tea 
which was very agreeable. In the chapel was a 
fort of altar-piece, en which were placed ſeveral 
ſmall brats images; and, in one of the corners, I 
obſerved a ſack filled with wheat. The habit of 
the monks was a long gown with wide fleeves. 
On their heads was a ſmall cap, and their long 
lank hair hung down over their ſhoulders, They 


. had very few hairs in their beards. 

Every thing now appeared to us as if we had 
arrived in anotber world. We felt, eſpecially, a 
i fenfible alteration in the weather ; for, inſtead of 


. the cold bleak winds in the deſert, we had here a 
1 warm and pleaſant air. 
Our route now lay along the ſonth fide of a 
x rirulet, full of great ſtones, which had fallen from 
; the rocks in rainy weather. In the cliffs of the 
rocks you ſee little ſcattered cottages, with ſpots 
1 of cultivated ground, much reſembling thoſe ro- 
1 mantic figures of landſcapes which are painted 
on the China ware, and other manufactures of 
4 this country. Theſe are acconnted fanciful by 
moft Europeans, but are really natural, 
* We arrived at length at the famous wall of 
China. We entered at a great gate, which is 
ſhut every night, and always. guarded by a thou- 
ſand men, under the command of two officers of 
diſtinction, one a Chineſe, and the other a Mant- 
zur Tartar, for it is an eſtabliſhed cattom in 
China, and has prevailed ever fince the * 
83 0 
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of the Tartars, that, in all places of public traſh, . 


there muſt be a Chineſe and a Tartar inveſted 
with equal power. This rule is obſerved, both 
in civil and military affairs. 5 he 

As ſoon as we had entered the-gate, theſe two 
officers, and many ſubalterns, came to compli- 
ment the ambaſſador on his ſafe arrival; and 
atked the favour of him to walk into the guard- 
room, and drink a diſh of tea. 


The 1ame evening, the ambaſſador and the 


gentlemen of the retinue were invited to ſup at 
the commandant's houſe; and horſes were ſent 
to carry us thither. We alighted in the outer 


court, Where the commandant in perſon waited 


for us; and conducted us, through a neat inner 
court, into a hall, in the middle of which ſtood a 
large braſs chafingdiſh, in ſhape of an urn, with 
a fire of charcoal in it. The floor was covered 
with mats, and the room quite ſet round with 
chairs and little ſquare japanned tables. The am- 
baſſador ſat at a table by himſelf, and the reſt of 
the company at ſeparate tables, by two and two. 
We were firſt entertained with tea and a dram 
of hot arrack ; after which ſupper was brought 
and placed on the tables, without either table 
cloth, napkins, knives, or forks. The entertain- 
ment conſiſted of pork, mutton, fowls, and two 
roaſted pigs, The carver fits upon the floor, and 
executes the office with great dexterity, He 
cuts the fleſh into ſuch ſmall bits as may eafily 
be taken up by the gueſts, without farther trou- 
ble. The meat being cut up, is given to the 
footmen, who ſupply the empty diſhes on the 
tables. The whole is ſerved in China ware; and 
nei ther gold nor filver is to be ſeen. All the ſer- 
vants perform their duty with the utmoſt regula 

nity, 
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rity, and without the leaſt noiſe. I muſt confeſs, 
I was never better pleaſed with any entertainment. 

The victuals being removed, the deſſert was 
placed on the tables in the ſame order; and con- 
ſifted of a variety of fruits and confections. In 
the mean time, a band of mulic was called in, 
which conſiſted of ten or twelve performers on 
various, but chiefly wind, inſtruments, ſo diffe- 
rent from thoſe of that claſs in Europe, that 1 
mall not pretend to deſcribe them. The muſic 
was accompanied with dancing, which was very 
entertaining. The dancers were nearly as nu- 
merous as the muſicians. Their performances 
were only a kind of geſticulation, confifting of 
many ridiculous poſtures; for they ſeldom moved 
from the ſame place. The evening being pretty 
far ſpent, we took leave, and returned to our 
lodgings. 

The Gth, a great fall of ſnow and a cold froſty 
wind obliged us to halt at this place. | 

Next day, the froſt and ſnow ſtill continued 
notwithſtanding which we ſet out, and paſſed 
over a ſtone bridge near this place, paved with 
large ſquare free ſtones, neatly joined. After 
travelling eaſtward about thirty Engliſh miles, 
we reached a large and populous city, called 
Siang-fu. We were met, without the gate, by 
ſome of the principal inhabitants, and conducted 


to our lodgings. 


Our route, this day, was through a fine cham- 
paign country, well cultivated, but containing 
very few trees. We palled leveral ſmall towns, 
and many villages, well built, and incloſed with 
walls. The roads were well made, and in good 
order, running always in ſtraight lines where the 


ground will allow. I had heard a great deal 1 
e 
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the order and economy of - theſe people; but 
found my information far ſhort of what I daily 
ſaw in all their works and actions. The ſtreets 
of every village run in ſtraight lines. 

Upon the road we meet with many turrets, 
called poſthouſes, erected at certain diſtances 
from one another, with a flag- ſtaff, on which is 
hoiſted the imperial pendant. Theſe places are 
guarded by a few 1oldiers, who run a foot, from 
one poſt to another, with great ſpeed, carrying 
letters or diſpatches that concern the emperor. 
The turrets are fo contrived, as to be in fight of 
one another; and, by ſignals, they can convey 
intelligence of a: 2y remarkable event. By this 
means, the court is informed, in the ſpeedieſt 
manner imaginable, of whatever diſturbance 
may happen in the moſt remote provinces of the 
empire. Theſe poſts are alſo very uſeful, by 
keeping the country free from highwaymen ; for 
ſhould a perſon eſcape at one houſe, on a fignal 
being made, he would certainly be ſtopped at 
the next. The diſtance of one poſt-houſe from 
another is uſually five Chineſe li, or miles; each 
li conſiſting of five hundred bow lengths I com- 
pute five of their mules to be about two and an 
half Engliſh. 

The 8th we halted at this place. As we could 
not be preſent at the entertainment to which we 
had been invited, the preceding night, by the 
governor, he had reſolved that the delicacies, 
prepared on that occation, thould not be loſt; 
and therefore ſent into the court of our lodg- 
ings, twelve tables, whereon were placed, by a 
number of people, all the victuals that were 
dreſſed for us, with the deſſert, and ſeveral ſorts 


of. tea, The whole was afterwards brought _ 
c 
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the ball; and there placed, in form, upon the 


tables. When this was done, an officer of diſ- 
tinction came to defire the ambaflador to taſte of 
his imperial majeſty's bounty. We accordingly 
ſat down at the tables in great order. Every 
thing was very good, but moſtly cold; having 
been carried through the ſtreets to ſome diftance. 

In the evening, the emperor's third ton went 
through this city, on his way toward the capital. 
He was carried upon men's ſhoulder, in a palan- 
quin; a vehicle very eaſy for the traveller, and 
well known in European ſettlements in India. 
The emperor's ſons have no other names than 
thoſe of firſt, fecond, third, &c. This prince 
bad only a ſmall retinue, conſiſting of horſemen, 

Our new conductor, 'Taliſhin, invited the am- 
baſſador and bis retinue to paſs the evening at 
his lodgings. His excellency excuſed himſelf, 
as he had not been at the governor's. All the 
gentlemen, however, accepted the invitation. 
The entertainment was elegant, and ſomething 
like that I formerly deſcribed; accompanied with 
dancing and muſic, and quail fighting. It is 
ſurpriſing to ſee how-thefe little birds fly at one 
another; as ſoon as they are ſet upon the tables, 
and fight like game cocks, to death, unleſs part- 
ed. The Chineſe are very fond of this diverſion; 
and bet as high on their quails as the Engliſh do 
on cocks. | 

The gth, having ſent off the baggage in the 
morning, the ambaſſador returned the governor's 
viſit. We only ftaid to drink tea, after which 
we immediately mounted, and purſued our 
journey to a ſmall town, called Juny ; where we 
arrived in the evening. Near this place is a 
ſteep rock, ſtanding on a plain, inacceflible - : 
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all fides, except to the weſt ; where a narrow 
winding path is cut in the rock, which leads to 
a Pagan temple, and a nunnery, built upon the 
top of it. + Shak 
Ihe chain of mountains, running to the north» 
ward, which bound this plain on the weft, are 
very high, rugged, and barren. Their breadth, 
from the deſert to the plain habitable country 
of China, I compute not to exceed fifteen or 
twenty miles; and, in many places, it is much 
leſs. But their length, I am informed, is above 
one thouſand Englith miles. They encompaſs 
all, or the greateſt part of the empire of China, 
to the north and weſt, 

On the 14th, we haked at a ſmall town. But 
our baggage, and his majeſty's preſents, advanc- 


ed a ſtage farther. Theſe, by order of the man- 


darin, our conductor, were carried on men's 
ſhoulders, covered with pieces of ygllow filk; as 
every thing is, which hath any connection with 
the court. Whatever is diſtinguiſhed by this 
badge is looked on as ſacred; and he who has 
the care of any thing belonging to the emperor 
needs no other protection: ſuch is the reverence 
paid him all oyer the empire. The yellow co- 
lour is choſen by the emperor, becauſe, among 
the Chineſe, it is the emblem of the ſun, ts 
which he is compared. 

The following day, our road, lying over ſome 
rocks, was very rugged. In ſome places it was 
cut, for a conſiderable length, above twenty feet 
deep, through the ſolid rock; which appears to 
have been a work of great labour and expence. 
But no people, I ever ſaw, take ſnch pains t0 
make their ſtreets and high ways eafy to travel- 


lers, as the Chineſe. In ſome places of the 
; rocks 
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rocks were cut out images of Chineſe ſainfs ; 
but the workmanſhip was very mean. 

Near this place, we paſſed through fix or eight 
firong ſemicircular walls, within one another, 
which have the great wall for their common dia- 
meter, and take in a large compaſs. In all theſe 
walls, there are large well-built gates, guarded 
by a conſtant watch, both in times of peace and 
war. At one of them, the ambaſſador was ſalut- 
ed with three great guns, from a tower over the 
gateway. We proceeded, this afternoon, to the 
town of Zulinguang, where we lodged. 

'The next day, after travelling about two hours, 
we came to the laſt ſemicircular wall. Here 
ended all the hills and mountains, our road now 
lay through a fine champaign country, interſperſ- 
ed with many ſmall towns and villages. In the 
evening we reached a large neat city, called 
Zang-Ping-Jew., In the market-place ſtood a 
triumphal arch, whereon were hung a number 
of ſtreamers and filken pendants, of varidus co- 
lours. The fireets were clean, ſtraight, and 
broad; in tome places covered with gravel, in 
others paved with flat ſquare ſtones, 

As ſoon as we had reached our lodgings, the 
governor of the place came to ſalute the ambaſ- 
ſador, and invited him to an entertainment pre- 
pared by order of his majeſty. 

The invitation was accepted, and we immedi- 
ately went to the governor's palace. The enter- 
tainment was very magniticent, ſomewhat of the 
lame kind with that I have already deſcribed, 
and accompanied with muſic and dancing. This 
place is fituated in a fruitful plain, about thirty 
Engliſh miles northward of Pekin. 


The 
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The 17th, after travelling about a dozen of 
miles, we came to a ſmall town, called Shach. 
The weather being very fine and warm, the go- 
vernor came to meet the ambaſſador, and defired 
him to refreſh himſelf a little by drinking tea. 
Here we halted about an hour, and then proceed- 
ed ſix or eight miles farther, to a ſmall village, pe 


about four miles from the capital ; where we 10 
lodged. ha 

Next morning, two mandarins came from al 
court, to congratulate the ambaſſador on his ar- ke 
rival, and brought ſome horſes, on which his re- thi 
tinue were to make their entry. The furniture thi 
of the horſes was very fimple, and far inferior ou 
to the coſtly trappings of the Perſians. Ta 


About ten o'clock we mounted, and proceeded Kit 
toward the city, in the following order : 
An officer, with his ſword drawn; three ſol- 
diers; one kettle drummer; twenty-four ſol- 
diers, three in rank ; the fteward; twelve foot- 
men; two pages; three interpreters; the am- 
baſlador, and a mandarin of diſtinction; two ſe- 
cretaries ; fix gentlemen, two and two ; followed 
by ſervants and attendants. 
The whole retinue was dreft in their beſt ap- 
parel. The ſoldiers in uniform, carrying their 
muſkets like horſemen ſtanding ſentry ; drawn 
ſwords being refuſed by our conductor, the offi- 
cer only had that privilege. | 
| We travelled from the village, along a fine 
Toad, through a cloud of duſt, and multitudes of 
ſpeQators; and, in two hours, entered the city at 
the great north gate; which opened into a ſpa- 
cious ſtreet, perfectly ſtraight, as far as the eye: 
fight could reach. We found it well Wen 
Wit 
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with water, which was very refreſhing after the 
duſt we had paſſed through. 

A guard of five hundred Chineſe horſemen 
was appointed to clear the way ; notwithſtanding 
| which, we found it very difficult to get through 

the crowd. One' would have imagined all the 
f people in Pekin were afſembled to ſee us ; though 
. | was informed that only a ſmall part of the in- 

habitants of the city were preſent. I obſerved 
1 alſo great crowds of women, unveiled ; but they 
- kept in the windows, doors, and in corners of 
jo the fireet. After a march of two hours, from 
Ee 
Ir 


the gate where we entered, we at laſt came to 
our lodgings, in that part of the city called the 
Tartar's Town; which is near the centre of Pe- 

4 kin, and not far from the emperor's palace. 
We lodged in what is called the Ruffian-houſe. 
- It was allotted, by the preſent emperor, for the 
- W accommodation of the caravans from Muſcovy ; 
t- W 2nd is ſurrounded with a high wall of brick, 
mn- W which incloſes three courts. The firſt, from the 
ſe- Wl fireet, is appointed for the guard of Chineſe fol- 
ed diers. The ſecond is a ſpacious ſquare, on the 
tides whereof are apartments for ſervants. The 
third is divided from the ſecond by a high brick 
wall, through which you enter by a great gate. 
Oppofite to this gate is the great hall, which 
riſes a few ſteps above the level of the court: 
The floor is neatly paved with white and black 
marble; and, on the ſame floor, to the right 
and left of the haH, are two ſmall bed-chambers. 
In the ſame court are two large houſes, divided 
into apartments, in which the retinue was lodg- 
ed. All theſe ſtructures are but of one ſtory, 
with large windows of lattice work, on which is 

paſted white paper. 

Vor. XII. T The 
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The ſame evening, the maſter ef the ceremo- 
nies came to compliment the ambaſſador. He, 
in the emperor's name, enquired into the chief 
ſabje& of his commiſſion ; and, having received 
a ſatisfaRory anſwer, retired. 

Thus we happily arrived at the famous and 


long-wiſhed for city of Pekin, the capital of this 


mighty empire, after a tedious journey of exactly 
fixteen months. I am, however, of opinion, that 
travellers might go from St. Peterſizargh to Pe- 
kin, and return, in the ſpace of fix months. 

At ten o'clock at night, the officer on guard, 
in the outer court, locked our gate, and ſealed it 
with the emperor's ſeal; that no perſon might 
go out, or come in, during the night. The am- 
baſſador, not approving of this proceeding, as 
ſoon as the gate was opened in the morning, ſent 
his ſecretary and an interpreter to the allegga- 
da, or prime miniſter, to complain of his being 
confined. The alleggada ſaid, he was altogether 
ignorant of what had happened; but expreſflly 
forbid any ſuch behaviour for the future. In 
Perſia, indeed, and ſome other nations of the 
eaſt, it is the cuſtom to reſtrain foreign miniſters 
from converſing with the inhabitants, till they 
have an audience of the prince. 

The 19th, the prime miniſter, accompanied 
with the maſter of the ceremonies and five Je- 
ſuits, came to compliment the ambaſſador. 
They defired the ambaſſador would give them a 
copy of his credentials; which was not eafily 
complied with, till theſe miniſters abſolutely in- 
ſiſted on it; alleging that the emperor never 
received any letters from his beſt friends, among 
whom he reckoned his czariſh majeſty the chief, 
without knowing the conteats, The Latin copy 
Was 
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. was at laſt produced, the original being in the 
A Rufhan language; and the maſter of the cere- 
f monies and the miſſionaries, having tranſlated it 
d into Chineſe, took their leave. | 

In the mean time, the emperor ſent an officer 


d to enquire after the ambaflador's health, who 
is brought along with him a table, carried by four 
ly men, and covered with yellow filk, on which 
at was placed variety of fruits and confections; and 
e- in the middle, a large piece of excellent mutton. 
The officer acquainted the ambaffador, that 
d, theſe proviſions were brought from the emperor's 
it own table; and therefore hoped he would eat of 
ht them. This circumſtance was accounted a fin- 
m- gular mark of the emperor's favour. 
as The day following, the ambaflador had a viſit 
nt from the preſident of the council for weſtern af- 
ga- fairs, called Aſſchinoma, accompanied by four 
ng miſſionaries, two of whom were Meſſieurs Pera- 
her nim and Fridelii. The converſation turned 
fly chiefly on the ceremonial of the ambaſſador's in- 
Introduction to the emperor, which was a matter 
the not eaſily ſettled. \ 
ters At the ſame time, the prefident invited the 


ambaſſador to an entertainment, to be given at 
a palace in the city, where, he ſaid, the emper- 
or would be preſent, and ſpeak with him. His 
excellency replied, he would accept of the invi- 
tation, provided he might, on that occaſion, de- 
liver the czar his maſter's letter. He was told 
this was neither a proper place nor time for that 
purpoſe; but that the emperor intended to give 
him a public audience very ſoon, and receive his 
credentials in form. 
The ambaſſador was apprehenſive, that the 
emperor, having already ſeen a copy of his cre- 
1 2 dentials 


| 
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dentials, ſhould he alſo ſee himſelf, at the enters 
tainment, his public audience might thereby be 
retarded ; and therefore he declined the invita- 
tion. It appeared, however, afterward, that this 
ſuſpicion was without foundation. 

The 21ſt, the alleggada paid a ſecond viſit, 
His ſervants brought tea ready made, ſome jars 
of arrack, with fruits and confections. From this 
day, little material happened, except daily me{- 
ſages from court, relating to the ceremonial, till 
the 27th, when this affair was at laſt adjuſted on 
the following terms: © That the ambaſſador 
ſhould comply with the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the 
court of China; and, when the emperor fent a 
- miniſter to Ruſſia, he ſhould have inſtructions 
to conform himſelf, in every reſpect, to the cere- 
monies in uſe at that court.” This affair gave 
the miniſtry, at Pekin, much trouble; and, I 
muſt confeſs, the miſſionaries took great pains to 
ſoften things on both fides. 4A 

On the 28th, the day appointed for the ambaſ- 
ſador's public audience of the' emperor, horſes 
were brought to our lodgings for the ambaſſa- 
dor and his retinue; the emperor being then at 
a country houſe, called Tzanſhu- yang, about fix 
miles weſtward from Pekin, We mounted at 
eight in the morning, and about ten arrived at 
court; where we alighted at the gate, which 
was guarded by a ſtrong party of ſoldiers, The 
commanding officer conducted us into a large 
room, where we drank tea, and ſtaid about half 
an hour, till the emperor was ready to receive us. 

We then entered a ſpacious court, incloſed 
with high brick walls, and regularly planted with 
ſeveral rows of foreſt- trees. As we advanced, we 
found all the miniſters of ſtate, and officers be- 
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longing to the court, ſeated upon fur cuſhions, 
croſs-legged, before the hall, in the open air. 
Among theſe, places were appointed for the am- 
baſſador and his retinue, and in this fituation we 
remained, in a cold froſty morning, till the em- 
peror came into the hall. During this interval, 
there were only two or three ſervants in the hall, 
and not the leaſt noiſe was heard from any quar- 
ter. The edifice is quite open to the ſouth ; and 
the roof ſupported by a row of handſome wooden 
pillars, octangular, and finely polithed ; before 
which is hung a large canvaſs, as a ſhelter from 
the weather. | | 

After we had waited about a quarter of an 
hour, the emperor entered the hall at a back 
door, and ſeated himſelf upon the throne ; upon 
which all the company ſtood. The maſter of 
the ceremonies now defired the ambaſſador, who 
was at ſome diſtance from the reſt, to walk into 
the hall; and conducted him by one hand, while 
he held his credentials in the other. Having aſ- 
cended the ſteps, the letter was laid on a table, 
placed for that purpoſe, as had been previouſly 
agreed ; but the emperor beckoned to the am- 
baſſador, and directed him to approach; which 
he no ſooner perceived, than he took up the cre- 
dentials, and, attended by the aloy, walked up 
to the throne, and kneeling, Jaid them before 
the emperor, who touched them with his hand, 
and enquired after his czariſh majeſty's health. 
He then told the ambaſſador, that the love and 
friendſhip he entertained for his majeſty, were 
ſuch, that he had even diſpenſed with an efta- 
8 cuſtom of the empire in receiving his let- 
Br, . * 4 SE 
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During this part of the ceremony, which was 
not long, the retinue continued ſtanding with» 
out the hall; and we imagined, that the letter 
being delivered, all was over. But the maſter of 
the ceremonies brought back the ambaſſador, 
and then ordered all the company to kneel, and 
make obeiſance nine times to the emperor, At 
every third time we ſtood up, and kneeled again. 
Great pains were taken to avoid this piece of ho- 
mage, but without ſucceſs. 

This piece of formality being ended, the maſ- 
ter of the ceremonies conducted the ambaſſador, 
and the fix gentlemen of the retinue, with an 
interpreter, into the hall. Our clerks, inferior 
officers, and ſervants, remained ſtill without; 
together with many courtiers and officers of diſ- 
tinction. We were ſeated on our own cuſhions, 
in a row upon the floor, to the right of the 
throne, about fix yards diſtance, And immedi- 
ately behind us ſat three miſſionaries, dreſſed in 
Chineſe habits, who conſtantly attend the court, 
On this occaſion, they ſerved, by turns, as inter- 
preters. 

Soon after we were admitted, the emperor call 
ed the ambaſſador to him, and talked very fami- 
liarly on various ſubjects. Among other things, 
he told him, that, he was informed his czariſh 
majeſty expoſed his perſon to many dangers, pars 
ticularly by water, at -which he was much 'ſur- 
priſed; but defired he would take the advice of 
an old man, and not hazard his life by commit- 
ting himſelf to the rage of the mercileſs waves 

winds, where no valour could avail. 2 

This converſation being finiſhed, the emperor 

gave the ambaſſador, with his own hand, a gold 


cup, full of warm taraſſun, a ſweet fermented li- 
| quor 
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quor, made of various ſorts of grain, as pure and 
ſtrong as Canary wine, of a diſagreeable ſmell, 


though not unpleaſant to the taſte. This cup 
was brought about to the gentlemen; and all of 
us drank the emperor's health; who obſerved 
that this liquor would warm us, that cold morn- 
ing. ö | 
On the left fide of the throne ſat five princes, 
ſons of the emperor ; together with the mini- 
ſters and grandees of the court. The taraſſun, 
however, was handed about to none but ourſelves, 
and the Jeſuits behind us. Eight or ten of the 
emperor's grandſons now entered the hall. They 
were very handſome, and plainly dreſſed; having 
nothing to diſtinguiſh them but the dragon with 
five claws, woven into their outer garments, and 
a yellow tunic of ſatin, bearing the ſame device, 
with little caps on their heads, faced with ſable, 
After them came the muſicians, carrying their 
inſtruments, By this time the hall was pretty full; 
and, what is ſurprifing, there was not the leaſt 
noiſe, hurry, or contuſion. Every one perfectly 
knows his own buſineſs; and the thick paper 
ſoles of the Chineſe boots prevent any noiſe from 
their walking on the floor, By theſe means every 
thing goes on with great regularity ; but, at the 
fame time, with wonderful quickneſs. In ſhort, 
the characteriſtie of the court of Pekin, is order 
and decency, rather than grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, OY 

The emperor ſat croſs-legged on his throne. 
He was drefled in a ſhort looſe coat of ſable, 


baving the fur outward, lined with lamb-tkin, 


under which he wore a long tunic of yellow 
lk, interwoven with figures of golden dragons 
wich five claws; which device no perſon is al- 
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lowed to bear, except the imperial family. On A. 
his head was a little round cap, faced with black ou 
fox-tkin ; on the top of which I obſerved a large Ib 
beautiful pearl, in the ſhape of a pear, which, to- oth 
gether with a taſſel of red filk tied below the per 
pear, was all the ornament I ſaw about this ho; 
mighty monarch. The throne alſo was very ſim- i ter! 
ple, being made of wood; but of neat workman- IO pri: 
ſhip. It is raiſed five ſteps from the floor, and is by 
open toward the company, but has a large japan - em. 
ned ſcreen on each fide, to defend it from the ¶ wor 
wind. | Was 

It was now about noon; at which time our lent 
entertainment began to be ſerved up. There retu 
were firſt brought neat little tables, covered witha ¶ pail 
variety of fruits and confections, and placed before IMO pair 
all the company. Soon after the fruits, the victuals I with 
were ſerved in the ſame manner, and placed on emp 
ſmall tables before the gueſts. They conſiſted of ¶ mott 
fowls, mntton, and pork, all very good of their . II 
kinds; and the whole was either boiled or ſtewed MW lodg 
with pickles, but nothing roaſted. The emperor WPpretc 
ſent ſeveral dithes from his own table to the am · ¶ conſi 
baſſador, particularly ſome boiled pheaſants, Wvatc 
which were very agreeable. | 5 

The muſio played all the time of dinner. The eꝛari 
chief inſtruments were flutes, harps and lates, all 
tuned to the Chineſe taſte. There was alſo ſome 
vocal maſic; an old Tartar, in particular, ſung 
warlike ſong, to which he beat time, by ſtriking 
with two ivory rods, upon a chime of little bells 
that hang before him. A young Tartar ſung 4 
call to war, daneing at the fame time, and keep- 
ing time by drawing the head of an arrow acrols 
his ſhield. Then entered two little girls, who 
danced and ſung while the inſtruments play 
| 1 ter 
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After them came tumblers, who performed vari- 
ous feats of activity in the court before the hall. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by wreſtlers, fencers, and 
other performers of the ſame kind. The em- 
peror tent frequently to the ambaſſador, to aſk 
is how he liked the muſic, dancing, and other en- 
n- Wl tertainments. He alſo enquired about ſeveral 
n- Wl priaces.and ſtates of Europe, with whole power, 
is by ſea and land, he was not unacquainted. The 
n- W <mperor. then informed the ambaflador, that he 
be MW would toon ſend for him again; but, as the night 
was cold, he would detain him no longer at pre- 
wr ſent, and immediately ſtept from his throne, and 
re returned to his private apartments by the ſame 
ha paſſage he left them. We alſo mounted, and re- 
ore paired to our lodgings in the city, ſo well ſatisfied 
zals with the gracious and friendly reception of the 
on Memperor, that all our former hardſhips were al- 
| of moſt forgotten. 
\eir The 29th, the mandarin, Tulitkin, came to our 
ved MW lodgings, with two clerks, and took a liſt of the 
ror WW pretents ſent by the czar to the emperor. Theſe 
m · N conſiſted of various rich furs, clocks, repeating 
nts, Wvatches ſet in diamonds, mirrors, and the battle 
| of Poltawa, nicely turned in ivory, done by his 
The {Wczarith majeſty's own hands, and ſet in a curi- 
„all eus frame. The ambaſlador, at the ſame time, 
ome delivered to the mandarin, as a preſent from him- 
nga elf to the emperor, ſeveral toys of value, a fine 
king nanaged horſe, ſome greyhounds and large buck- 
bells Wounds, | 
ng 2 Every thing was entered in a book, very ex- 
eep- Aly, even the names and qualities of each par- 
crols {W'cular dog; there was alſo tied about the neck 
who BP! each dog, a yellow filk cord, drawn through 
ayed hole in a little bit of wood, which hung _ 
| the 
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the dog's neck, as a mark of his belonging to the 
court. 

The ſame day, all the fruits and confections, of 
the entertainment given at the audience, which 
remained, were ſent to the ambaſſador's lodgings: W thi 
They were carried in great ſtate through the co 
ſtreets, covered with yellow ſilk; and an officer W pol 
of the court walked before the proceſſion. aft 

Next day, the emperor ſent to our lodgings poi 
ſeveral large diſhes ot maſſive gold, containing a ¶ aue 
kind of delicate fith, called mu; already drefled; ¶ inn 
but in ſuch a manner, that I did not know to hol: 
what to compare it: alſo, ſome bowls, filled with I pre 
excellent vermicelli; and a ſort of paſtry puffs, ner 
baked over the ſteam of boiling water, exceeding, W mili 
in whiteneſs, any thing of that kind J ever ſaw. and 

All theſe things were ſent from his majeſty's own ſtyle 
table; an honour which he grants but ſeldom. to t. 
It ſeems he was reſolved we thould have provi duſt 
fions in abundance; for, befides all theſe, we re- whe! 
ceived our daily allowance, in which we were by culic 
no means ſtinted. | Th 

After dinner, the maſter of the ceremonies, ac- 
companied with the captain of the eunuchs and 
three Jeſuits, came to viſit the ambaſſador. Thi 
eunuch was a great favourite of the emperor, on 
account of the knowledge he had acquired in 
mathematics and mechanics. He made the an 
baſſador a preſent of a ſmall enamelled gol 
-watch, and a windgun, both of his own making: 

December 1ſt, Merin-Sanguin, a general ot 
cer, and brother to the firſt miniſter ot ſtate, cam 
to viſit the ambaſſador. Notwithſtanding th 

high rank of this military gentleman, he had n 

ſword about him; for, at Pekin no perſon, 1 

even officers and ſoldiers, except. when en duſ 
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wears a ſword, or any other weapon, in the 


city. 

The day following, the ambaſſador had a ſecond 
audience of the emperor, at the ſame palace. On 
„ this occaſion the czar's preſents were carried to 
he court, by a number of people ſent for that pur- 
er Wl poſe. The emperor viewed them all at a diſtance 

after which they were delivered to an officer ap- 
gs WW pointed by his majeſty to receive them. This 
7 a audience was held in a private hall within the 
d; inner court, where only the officers of the houſe- 
to hold, and the gentleman of the retinue, were 
ith MW preſent. We were entertained in the ſame man- 
its, MW ner as before. The emperor converſed very fa- 
ng, miliarly with the ambaſſador, on various ſubjects, 
aw. and talked of peace and war, in particular, in the 
own ſtyle of a philoſopher. In the evening, we returned 
om. to the city, in a cold north wind, which blew the 
ov: duſt about in clouds. Scarcely had we arrived, 
e re-M when the fruits and confections, according to 
e H cultom, were ſent to our lodgings. 
The 5th, the ambaſſador had a third audience of 
„ ac} the emperor, in the palace at Pekin. As ſome af- 
s and fairs relating to the two empires were to be diſ- 
wh cuſſed, the ſecretary only, M. de Lange, accom- 
panied the ambaſſador. After be was introduced, 
the emperor told him, he had given orders to the 
tribunal for weſtern affairs to hear the ſubje& of 
ais commiſſion ; and then retired to his own 
apartments, leaving his miniſters to tranſact the 
bufineſs ; which was ſoon finiſhed on this occa- 
on; and the ambaſſador returned to his lodg- 


ings. 
— ne 7th, we dined at the alleggada's, where we 
n, nere magnificently entertained. This was the 


1 du ö k moſt 


well 
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moſt elegant and complete entertainment of any 
I ſaw in China, 

About ten o'clock in the morning, chairs were 
ſent for the ambaſſador and gentlemen of the 
retinue, and horſes for the ſervants, though the 
prime miniſter's houſe was very near our lodgings, 
The chairs were carried through two courts, and 
fet down at the entry into a hall, where the alleg- 
gada waited to receive the ambaſſador. After 
entering the hall, we were feated on neat cane 
chairs, with japanned frames, inlaid with mother 
of pearl. The apartment itſelf was very fimple, 
open to the ſouth, and the roof ſupported, on ve 

at fide, by a row of well-turned wooden pillars, W ot 
It had no ceiling, but the rafters appeared finely it, 
poliſhed, and perfectly clean. The floor was paved WM 't 
with a chequer-work of white and black marble; Me 
and in the middle of it ſtood a large braſs chaf-W 01c 
ingdiſh, in the ſhape of an urn, full of charcoal. 

We were now conducted through all the di. 
ferent apartments of his houſe, excepting only 
thoſe of the ladies, to which none have acceſs but 
himſelf, and the ennuchs who attend them. We 
ſaw a noble collection of many curiofities, both 
natural and artificial; particularly a large qua- 
tity of old porcelain or china-ware, made in Chi- 
na and Japan; and, at preſent, to be found only 
in the cabinets of the curious. They conſiſted 
chiefly of a great number of jars of different iz. 
He took much pleaſure in telling when and when 
they were manufactured; and, as far as I can re 
member, many of them were above two thouſand 
years old, He added, that both in China an 
Japan, they had loft the art of making porcelail 
in that perfection they did in former times; al 
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the fault, in his opinion, lay in the preparation 
of the materials. 

From the houſe we went into a little garden, 
incloſed with a high brick wall. In the middle 


of it ſtood a ſmall baſon, full of water, ſurrounded 


with ſeveral old crooked trees and ſhrubs; among 
which I ſaw that which produces the famous tea. 
The climate about Pekin being too cold for this 
ſhrub, there are only a few buſhes of it ta be 
found in the gardens of the curious. There was 
a walk round the garden, which, together with 
that in the middle, was covered with ſmall gra- 
vel. At each end of the middle-walk was a piece 
of artificial rockwork, with water running under 
it, through holes ſo natural, that they looked as 
if made by the current of the ſtream. The rocks 
yere about ſeven feet high, and ſhaded with ſome 
old bended trees. 


From the garden we were called to dinner, 
where we found a plentiful and elegant enter- 


tainment, ſet out in the fineſt order, far exceed- 
ing any thing of that kind we had ſeen before. 


We had no muſic nor dancing, and the whole 


was conducted with ſurprifing decency aud regu- 
larity, The entertainment laſted about two 


hours, after which we returned to dur lodgings, 


The Sth, we dined at the ſouth convent, where 
the Italian miſfionarieg generally refide, Here 
all the Jeſuites in the place, to the number of 
ten or twelve, were aſſembled. We met with a 
friendly reception and a moſt ſplendid entertains 
ment. 

After dinner, we were conducted tq the em- 
peror's ſtables, where the elephants are kept. The 
keeper giked the ambaſſador to walk 55 his 
apartments, till they by equipped: en 44 
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went into the court, and ſaw thoſe huge ani. 
mals, richly capariſoned in gold and filver ftutfy, 
Each had a rider on his back, who held in their 
hand ſmall battle-axes, with a ſharp pike at one 
end, to drive and guide them. We. ſtood about 
an hour admiring theſe ſagacious animals; ſome 
of them were very large, who, paſſing before us 
at equal. diſtances, returned again behind the 
ſtables; and ſo on, round and round, till there. 
ſeemed. to be no end of the proceſſion. The plot, 
however, was at laſt, diſcovered, by the features 
and dreſs of the riders; and the chief keeper told 
us, there were ouly ſixty of them. Some of them 
were brought near to the place where we ſat, and 
made obeiſance to us, by kneeling and making a 
dreadful noiſe ; others ſucked up water from veſ- 
ſels, and ſpouted it through .their trunks among 
the mob, or wherever the rider directed. 
Next day, all the gentlemen dined at the pa- 
lace. of the emperor's ninth ſon, in conſequence 
of an invitation. from his chief eunuch, who is a. 
great friend to the Ruthan houſe. As the invi- 
tation was not from the prince, the ambaſſador 
woy!d not accept it. Qur entertainment was very 
magnificent, and accompanied with muſic, danc- 
ing, and a kind of comedy, which laſted moſt part 
of the day. As the play was in the Chineſe lan- 
guage, I could underſtand. nothing of it, except 
from the action of.the performers. . It ſeemed to. 
be a parcel of detached, .diffimilar interludes, 
without any principal end, or unity of. deſign. 1 
ſhall, therefore, only mention one ſcene, w 
appeared to me the moſt extraordinary. There 
entered pu the ſtage ſeven warriors, all an.armout, 
with different weapons in their hands, and terri- 


Wen on. their * Atter they had taken 
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a few turns about the ſtage, and ſurveyed each 
other's armour, they, at laſt, fell a'quarrelling 3 
and, in the encounter, one of the heroes was ſlain. 
Then an angel deſcended from the clouds, in a 
flaſh of lightning, with a monſtrous ſword in his 
hand, and ſoon parted the combatants, by driving 
them all off the ſtage; which done, he afcended 
in the ſame manner he came, in a cloud of fire 
and ſmoke. This ſcene was ſucceeded by ſeveral 
comical farces, which to me ſeemed very divert- 
ing, though in a language I did not underſtand; 
The laſt character that appeared on the (tage was 
an European gentleman, completely drefled, hays 
ing all his clothes bedaubed with gold and filver 
lace. He pulled off his hat, and made a profound 
reverence to all that paſſed him. I ſhall leave if 
to any one to imagine, what an awkward figure 
a Chineſe muſt make in this ridichnlous habit, 
This ſcene was interrupted, and the performers 
diſmiſſed by the maſter of the feaſt, from a ſuſ- 
picion that his gueſts might take offence, The 
play being finiſhed, we were entertained with 
jugglers, who exhibited a variety of legerdemain 
incks, with great dexterity. | 
The day following, the ambaſſador had a fourth 
audience of the emperor, at the palace in the 
city. This interview was alſo private, and the 
ambaflador was attended only by his ſecretary; 
The emperor repeated the aſſurances of his friend- 
ſhip for his czariſh majeſty; talked firongly on 
the vanity and uncertainty of all human affairs; 
adding, that he was now an old man, and, by the 
courſe of nature, could not live long, and defired 
to die in peace with God and all mankind. At 
taking leave, each of them was preſented with a 
2 complete 
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complete Chineſe ſuit of clothes, made of ſtrong l 
filk, interwoven with dragons claws, and lined 0 
with ſable. | , 
The 12th, we dined at the French, or wefieri f 
convent, where we again found all the miſſiona- 


ries. The chapel and other edifices are hand- f 
ſome, but not ſo grand. as the Italian. convent, t 
Father Paranim is preſident of this convent : he b 
is a man of parts and addreſs, and in great fa+ fi 
vour with the emperor. I was informed, this K 


entertainment was given at the expence of the 
Court, and had ſome reaſon to believe it was ſo, 
as it far exceeded what might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from the Jeſuites. The emperor's band 
of muſic played all the time of dinner; after 
which we had jugglers and tumblers, who diſ- 
played great activity and dexterity. 
Among the many feats and tricks performed by 
theſe people, I ſhall mention two or three, which 
ſeemed moſt uncommon. The roof of the room 
where we ſat was ſupported by wooden pillars, 
The juggler took a gimblet, with which he 
bored one of the pillars, and aſked whether we 
choſe red or white wine. The queſtion being 
anſwered, he pulled out the gimblet, and put a of 
quill in the hole, through which run, as from a 841 
caſk, the wine demanded; After the ſame man- © 
ner he extracted ſeveral ſorts of liquors, all which MW N 


I had the curioſity to taſte, and found them good bot 
of their kinds. Another of theſe expert youths MW 7 
took three long ſharp-pointed knives, and, throw: MW WI 
ing them up by turns; kept one always in each * 
hand, and the third in the air. This he conti- an 
nued to perform for a conſiderable time, catching tee 
conſtantly the falling knife by the handle, with: an 
out ever allowing it to touch the floor. The re 


kniyes 
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knives were exceeding ſharp, fo that, had he 
miſſed laying hold of the handles, he muſt infal- . 
libly have loſt ſome of his fingers. Various other 
feats were performed with equal dexterity. . 


On the evening of the 14th, an officer came 


from court, deſiring the ambaſſador to wait on 
the emperor at his palace of Tzangſuang ; and 
bring his muſicians along with him: theſe con- 
ſiſted of performers on violins, trumpets, - and 
kettle-drums. | | 

Next day we arrived at the palace, about ten 
o'clock; and had immediate admittance to the 
emperor's private apartments; few being preſent 
bat the officers of the houſehold and Father Pa- 
ranim. After a thort conference, the mufic was 
ordered to play. There were in the room ten or 
twelve of the emperor's graudſons, who ſeemed 
much entertained with the inſtruments. I atked 
an elderly gentleman, who ſtood by me, how he 
liked the muſic. He ſaid it was very good, but 
their own was better. No ladies were to be ſeen; 
though, I believe, ſeveral of them were behind a 
ſcreen at the other end of the room. 

The muſie being over, the emperor ordered one 
of the princes to conduct the ambaſſador into the 
gardens belonging to the palace; into which we 
entered, along a draw-bridge, over a canal of pure 
water. They abounded with thaded walks, ar- 
bours, and fich-ponds, in the Chineſe taſte, The 
young princes entertained themſelves by thooting 
with bows and arrows. Some of them diſplayed 
great dexterity, being accuſtomed from their in- 
fancy to this exerciie, which is accounted gen- 
teel and healthy, as the drawing ot the bow ex- 
tends and ſtrengthens the muſcles both of the 
breaſt and arms, One of the princes thewed us a 
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bow and arrows, uſed by the emperor when young; 
by which it appeared that he had been a perſon 
of extraordinary bodily ſtrength. After we had 
ſurveyed the gardens in every quarter, we took 
leave of the princes, and returned to the city. 
This day arrived in Pekin Signior Mezzobarba, 
ambaſlador from his holineſs the pope to the em- 
peror. This gentleman was a cardinal, and pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. His retinue was compoſed 
of ecclefiaſtics of different orders, and a few ſer 
vants, who were lodged in the Italian convent, 
They came from Europe to Macao in a Portu- 
ary ſhip; from thence to Canton, and then, by 

nd, to this place. The deſign of this embaſly 
was to enquire into the diſputes and miſunder- 
ſtanding, that had lately ariſen in this country, 
betwixt the Jeſuites and the Dominicans, relat- 
ing to certain rites, annually performed by the 
Chineſe Chriſtians, at the tombs of their deceaſed 
parents, or other relations. The emperor him- 
Jelf tried to make the parties compromiſe matters 
but finding his endeavours ineffectual, he left 
them to agree or diſpute according to their plea- 
ſure. 

The 17th, I ſent to inform the captain of the 
Chineſe guard, that 1 intended to take a turn 
through the city; who immediately gave orders 
for a ſoldier to attend me. When we pafled 
through the gate, the clerk marked our names in 
His book, and daſhed them out at our return. I 
went into ſeveral ſhops, where were ſold different 
kinds of merchandiſe, particularly thoſe of the 
goldſmiths, whoſe buſineſs it was to exchange 
gold for ſilver, or ſilver for gold. In theſe ſhops 
are found vaſt quantities of thoſe valuable metals, 


caſt into bars of different ſizes, and piled one up- 
' on 
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en another; which are ſold only by weight, as 
there is no current coin in this country, except 
one ſmall round piece of braſs, with a ſquare hole 
in the middle, through which may be run a ſtring, 
for the convenience of carrying them to market. 
This coin, called joſs by the Chineſe, is about the 
value of one tenth of a penny ſterling. With 
one of them a man can buy a diſh of hot tea, a 
pipe of tobacco, or a dram of brandy, in the 
ſtreets; and a beggar may dine for three of them. 
Theſe coins have Kamhi, the name of the em- 
. peror, on the one fide; and the words, Tum Pao, 
7 or the Univerſal Prince, on the other. 

y In moſt of the ſhops I found both men and 
- women unveiled. 'They are extremely complai- 
bs ſant, and gave me a diſh of tea in every ſhop. 
- Theſe people expoſe their gold and filver, and 


[- other goods of value, with as much freedom and 
d ſecurity, as the merchants do in London or Am- 
1- ſterdam. 

3 The winter here laſts only two months ; but is 


ft very ſharp and piercing while the wind 1s north- 
a- erly. If the wind, indeed, is ſoutherly, the air is 

mild and pleaſant, and the ſky clear. The Chi- 
he neſe have a method of keeping themſelves warm 
rm during the cold, by ſtoves made in the walls of 
their houſes. 

The emperor ſent Father Fridelli, accompanied 
by ſeveral mandarins, with a preſent to his czariſh 
majeſty, of fix large boxes of tiles, made of China 
ware, fit for ſuch ſtoves as are uſed in Ruſſia for 


the warming rooms. They were very pretty, blue and 
ge white; and, with due care, may laſt for ages. 

ops January 1ft, 1721, the emperor's general of 
als, I che artillery, together with Father Fridelli, and 


a gentleman called Stadlin, an old German, and 
a watch- 
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a watch-maker, dined at the ambaſſador's. He 
Was, by birth, a Tartar, and, by his converſa- 
tion, it appeared, he was by no means ignorant p 
of his proteſhon, particularly ies rg. +8 to the ch 

various compoſitions of 3 , Uſed in ar- 
tificial fire-works, I atked. him, 1 long the 
Chineſe had known the uſe of gunpowder, Ho * 
replied, Above two thouſand years, in fire- 
works, according to their records; but that its W +11 
application to the purpoſes of war was only a au 
late introduction. As the veracity and candour 
of this gentleman were well known, there was na il h 
room to doubt the truth of what he advanced on i. 
this ſubject. ow 
The converſation then turned on printing. He WW ©, 
ſaid he could not then aſcertain, preciſely, the an- ¶ hol 
tiquity of this invention; but, was abſolutely cer- WW in 
tain, it was much more ancient than that of gun- cer 
powder. It is to be obſerved, that the Chineſe "vp 
print with ſtamps, in the manner that cards are WW was 
made in Europe. Indeed, the connection between IF the 
ſtamping and printing is ſo cloſe and obvious, ill (7. 
that it is ſarprifing the ipgenious Greeks and E 
Romans, ſo famous for their medals, never ditco« I ſton 
vered the art of printing. 0 
On this occaſion, Father Fridelli told me, that WW thei; 
ſeveral of the miſſionaries, who had the good for- WW diſta 
tune to be in favour with the emperor, had often ¶ cour 
folicited, that prince to become Chriſtian, and I in tl 
allow himſelf to be baptized; but he always ex- I ente. 
cuſed himſelf by ſaying, he worſhipped the ſame WW own 
God with the Chriſtians; and that ſuch a change tune; 
of religion might occaſion ſome diſturbance in the paſs 
empire, which, by all means, he would endea- "P 
vour to prevent. However this be, it is certain, WW and: 
was, on Chriſtmas-day, he ſent one of his _ eaſfio! 
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kanuchs to the Italian convent, with orders, that 
rayers. ſhould be offered for him ; which was 

— done, and the eunuch remained in 

church all the time of divine ſervice. | 

Next day, the ambaſſador had another private 
audience of the emperor, at the palace of Tzan- 
ſhuyang. The weather being very cold, the hall 
was warmed with ſeveral large chafingdiſhes; 
filled with charcoal. We ſtaid about two hours; 
during which time his majeſty talked very fami- 
liarly on various ſubjects, particularly on hiſtory ; 
wherein he diſcovered himſelf well acquainted 
with that of the holy ſcriptures, as well as of his 
own country. He ſaid that the chronology of the 
Chineſe was far more ancient than that of the 
holy ſcriptures ; but obſerved, that it ended back 
in fabulous accounts, concerning which nothing 
certain could be determined. As to Noah's flood, 
he affirmed, that, at or near the ſame time, there 
was a great deluge in China, which deſtroyed all 
the inhabitants of the plains; but that ſuch as 
eſcaped to the mountains were ſaved, 

He then diſcourſed of the invention of the load- 
fone, which, he ſaid, was known in China above 
two thouſand years ago; for, it appeared from 
their records; that a certain ambaſſador, from ſome 
diſtant iſland, to the court of China, miſſing his 
courſe in a ſtorm, was caſt on the Chineſe coaſt 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs. The then emperor, after 
entertaining him hoſpitably, ſent him back to his 
own country; and, to prevent the like misfor- 
tunes, in his voyage homeward, gave him a com- 
paſs to direct his courſe. . 

I cannot omit taking notice of the good nature 
and affability of this ancient monarch, on all oc- 
eaſions. Though he was now near the ſeventieth 
year 
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year of his age, and ſixtieth of bis reign, he till 
retained a ſound judgment, and ſenſes entire; 
and, to me, ſeemed more ſprightly than mauy of 
the princes, his ſons, - | 

The 4th, I rode from our lodgings through the 
city, and went out at the north gate, at which we 
entered, on our arrival at Pekin. I proceeded 
eaſtward tg the end of the north wall, and then 
along the eaſt wall to the ſouth gate, at which I 
entered, and returned to my lodgings. 'This tour 
took me up about two hours and a half, at a pret- 
ty round trot; and at the ſame rate I reckon I 
could have rode quite round the city in leſs than 
five hours; whence a judgment may be formed 
of the circumference of the walls. The ſuburbs 
are very extenſive, eſpecially to the eaſt and ſouth, 
and being interſperſed with many burying places, 
all incloſed with brick walls, and planted with 
cypreſs and other evergreens, contribute mach to 
beautify the neighbourhood of this great city, 
The Chineſe are extremely attentive to the fene- 
ing and ornamenting theſe groves or burying 
places; a natural conſequence of their uncommon 
reſpect for their parents and relations while Iys 
ing, and of their extraordinary veneration for them 
when dead, Annually, on certain days, they re. 
ſort to theſe groves, carrying proviſions along with 
them, and celebrate a kind of feaft, in conunemey 
ration of their deceaſed relations. it 

I thall give an example of the filial duty of the 
Chineſe, in a Rory I have often heard affirmed for 
true. A youth, finding his parents reduced to en- 
treme poverty, and knowing of no means for their 


received the price from his maſter, immediately 
brought it to his aged parents. When this was 
tpent, 


relief, went and ſold himſelf as a flave; and having R. 
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ſpent, the boy had no other reſource than to run 
away from his maſter, and fell himſelf again to 
another; and this he praQtiſed for ſeveral times, 
with the ſame view, although he knew the ſeve- 
rity of the law in ſuch caſes, 

The 7th, the emperor ſent us a preſent of vari- 
ous ſorts of fine fruits, particularly ſome excellent 
oranges. On this occaſion, Father Fridelli told 
me, that the tree was ftill ſtanding at Canton, 
from which the ſeed was taken that the miſſion- 
aries firſt ſent to Portugal, where it has proſpered 
fo wonderfully ; and from the place whence it 
was brought, bears the name of the China- 
orange. I doubt not, that, with due care, ſome 
others of the rare fruits and plants in this country, 
even tea itſelf, might be propagated in Europe, 
or in ſome of the American colonies, I cannot 
tell whether the coffee- tree is to be found in Chi- 
na; but am certain, that none of its ſeeds are 
prepared aud drank there, as among the Perſians, 
Turks, and Europeans, 

The 13th, the maſter of the ceremonies came 
to invite the ambaſſador to court on the 15th, the 
firſt day of the new moon; and, according to the 
Chineſe, computation, the firſt day of the new 
year, This is one of their higheſt feſtivals ; and, 
what added to the ſolemnity of the preſent one, 
was its being the beginning or a new ſeculum, or 
ſpace of ſixty years, obſerved by the Chineſe : 
beſide, the emperor had reigned all the laſt ſecu- 
lum, and was now going to enter on the ſecond. 
Un this occaſion were to be afſembled ſeveral 
artar princes ; particularly, the Kutuchtu and 
and. the Tuſh-du-Chan, together with many per- 
ons of diſtinction from Korea, and all the domi- 

ny of China, This feaſt begins on the os 
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day, and continues during the increaſe of the 
moon. 

The 1Sth, ſome of the retinue, accompanied 
with a Chineſe friend, went to a great market, W th 
held in the ſuburbs, about a mile without the ci: W ly 
ty, to the ſouth-weſt. Here we fqund a number W W. 
of toys and things of value, both new and ſecond: Tt 
hand, expoſed to ſale in the open ſtreet. gri 

Near this place ſtood a magnificent temple, W ha 
the doors of which being open, we walked into tio 
it; and ſaw, ſtanding at the ſouth end, a mon- we 
ſtrous image, about twenty-five feet high, carved | a c 
and gilt, having twelve arms and hands, a fright- W wh 

ful viſage, and great goggling eyes. By the touch, W of 1 
it ſeemed to be made of a kind of plaſter. This this 
image is called Fo, which ſignifies God, in the \ 
Chineſe language. Whilſt we walked about in one 
the temple, many people entered, who kneeled his 
and bowed ſeverat times to the image; after tun 
which they retired, without taking any notice off the! 
us, or of any body elſe. In all the leſſer temples, 1 pun 
had formerly ſeen, I found a great number of ima-W pan 
ges of inferior deities, or reputed ſaints; but thi of fi 
was occupied with Fo only, without any rival. {ple: 

During the feſtival, there are many ſtage playW and 
performed ip all the public ſtreets. Yoy alſo find ſhio! 
often high croſſęs erected, on which are boitt ple 
ed a number of pendants and ſtreamers of party card 
coloured filks, that make a pretty appearance. A 


this ſeaſon all the ſhops are ſhut ; almoſt no bu Chin 
ſineſs is done, and the people go about, dreſſed i leave 
their beſt clothes, as on holidays in Europe. Qur I 
The 20th, the ambaſſador and all the gentle Th 
men of the retinue were invited to dine at a pu frien, 
blic houſe in the city, by a young Chineſe. gen Chin: 
tleman ; and all of us accepted the invitation avout 
; exc Vo 
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except the ambaſſador. Our friend was ſo polite 
as to ſend chairs for his gueſts, about ten o'clock, 
and at eleven we reached the houſe, which wag 
the largeſt of that ſort I ever ſaw, and could eaſi- 
ly contain ſix or eight hundred people. The roof 
was ſupported by two rows of wooden pillars. 
This tavern conſiſted only of one apartment, 
great part of which was filled with long tables, 
having benches on each fide, for the accommoda- 
tion of the company. During the time of dinner, 
we were entertained with muſic ; and after it, by 
a company of players, maintained by the houſe, 
who daily act plays on a ſtage erected at one fide 
of the room. None but people of faſhion frequent 
this place. 75 | 

When a perſona intends to treat his friends at 
one of theſe houſes, he ſends previous notice of 
his deſign, with a note of the company, and the 
ſum to be laid out on each of them; agreeably to 
theſe orders, things are executed with the greateſt 
punctuality. The expence on each of our com- 
pany could not be leſs than three or four ounces 
of filver, as we ſtaid the whole day, and had a 
ſplendid entertainment, conſiſting of many courſes 
and deflerts, prepared and ſerved in the beſt fa- 
ſhion of the country. At ſeveral tables the peo- 
ple were employed in gaming ; ſome playing at 
cards, others at dice, and drafts. I ſaw no money 
among them ; though I was informed ſome of the 
Chineſe play very high. In the evening we took 
leave of our hofpitable friend, and returned to 
cur lodgings. 

The 22d, I went along with our new Chineſe 
friend, named Siaſiey, to ſee a manufactory of 
China ware, ſtanding on the bank of the river Yu, 
about twelve Engliſh miles eaſtward of the city. 
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After arriving at the place, we paſſed through ſe- 
yeral ſheds and houſes, where I ſaw a number of 
people at work. The ovens, in particular, ſeem- 
ed very curious; but my view was ſo curſory and 
ſaperficial, that I could form no judgment of the 
materials, or manner of making theſe cleanly and 
beautiful veſſels, which ſtill remain unrivalled by 
the ſimilar productions of any other nation. I en- 
quired into the trath of the opinion, which the 
Europeans entertain, “that the clay muſt lie a 
century to digeſt, before it was fit for uſe;“ and 
was told by a maſter workman, that a few months 
1 was ſufficient. So far as I could ob- 
erve, they made no ſecret, at this place, of what 
they were employed about. I was, however, told, 
that, to the ſouth, the Chineſe are more cautious, 
and carefully conceal their art from ſtrangers. 
One thing I firmly believe, that, although the 
Europeans underſtood the art of making porce- 
lain, the Chineſe would underſell them in every 
market in the world. This valuable manufacture 
is carried on in moſt of the towns in China; and 
as it is fold but a little above the rate of common 
earthen-ware in Europe, the materials of which 
it is compoſed can neither be rare nor coſtly. 
Beſide china, they alſo make a kind of delft, or 
earthen-ware, for the uſe of the lower claſs of 
eople. | 

' The 24th, the maſter of the ceremonies came 
to invite the ambaſſador to the feſtival of the new 
year, which is always when the moon is at full, 
to be held at the imperial palace of 'Fzang-ſhue 
yang, on the 25th. In the mean time, the cold 
continued very piercing; ſo that I ſaw horſes 
with loaded carriages, croſs the ditches, without 


the walls of the city, upon the ice. 1 
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The 29th, chairs were ſent from court to carry 
the ambaſſador, and the gentlemen of the retinue: 
we arrived there in the evening, and lodged in a 
honſe near the palace, Near our lodgings was a 
pretty garden, with a canal, on which was a ſmall 
pleaſure boat. In the middle of the canal was 
raiſed an artificial mount, planted with ſome bar- 
ren trees, in imitation of nature. We aſcended, 
by a winding path, to the top of the monnt, from 
whence we had a fine view of all the conntry 
around, 

The 30th, being the firft day of the feſtival, we 
went to court. We were met at the gate by the 
maſter of the ceremonies, who conducted us into 
the hall; and the ambaſſador approached the 
throne, in order to congratulate his imperial ma- 
jeſty on the anniverſary of the new year. Our 
ſtation, on this occaſion, as at the firſt audience, 
was to the right of the throne. All the princes, 
the emperor's ſons and grandſons, together with 
the Tuſth-du-Chan, and ſome other perſons of high 
diſtinction, were placed to the left, oppoſite to us, 
As the cuſtoms of the Chineſe are, in many in- 
ſtances, quite contrary to thoſe of the Europeans 
fo I have been informed, that, among them, the 
left hand is the place of the greateſt honour. Af 
ter we had drunk a diſh of tea, the emperor bec- 
koned to the ambaſſador to come to him again, 
and enquired into the cuſtoms and ceremonies at 
the courts of Europe on fettivals of this nature; 
adding, at the ſame time, he had been inform- 
ed, that after drinking the king's health, on ſuch 
occaſions, the Europeans broke the glafles. He 
approved, he ſaid, of the drinking part ; but did 
not comprehend the meaning of breaking the 
glaſſes :” and laughed heartily at the joke. The 
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great hall was, by this time, almoſt full of com- 
pany ;, and a number of people of diſtinction ſtill 
remained in the area, who could not find room 
in the hall. 

The entertainment now began to be ſerved up. 
The victuals were carried about in great order, 
and placed before the company on large tables, 
All the diſhes were cold, except thoſe before his 


majeſty ; who ſupplied us plentifully with hot 


Proviſions from the throhe. 

Dinner being ended, the ſports were begun by 
a company of wreſtlers, compoſed of Chineſe and 
Tartars. Many of them were almoſt naked, hav- 
ing no clothes but tight canvaſs drawers. They 
performed their parts in the area before the hall. 
When any of them was ſeverely bruiſed by his 
antagoniſt, or much hurt by a fall, which fre- 
quently happened, the emperor ſent him a cordi- 
al, and ordered him to be properly taken care of, 
Sometimes, alſo, when he perceived the comba- 
tants too eager and warm, a fign was given to part 
them. Theſe inſtances of humanity were very 
amiable in the old monarch, and rendered the 
fight of ſuch ſhocking ſpectacles more tolerable 
for many of theſe wreſtlers received ſuch blows 
and falls, as were ſufficient to have knocked the 
breath out of their bodies. To the wreſtling ſuc- 
ceeded many other games and mock fights; in 
which the performers, armed, ſome with lances, 
others with battle-axes, quarter-ſtaffs, flails, or 
cudgels, acted with great dexterity. 

There appeared two troops of Tartars, clothed 
in coats of tiger-1kins, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, and mounted on hobby horſes. At firſt 
they behaved as enemies; but, after ſome ſkir- 


miſhes with their arrows, the parties were —_ 
ciled, 
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eiled, and began a dance to a diſmal tune of vo- 
cal and inſtrumental mufic,, The dance was in- 
terrupted by a perſon in a frightful maik, of a tall 
ſtature, dreſſed and mounted like the Tartars, who, 
they ſaid, repreſented the devil. After making 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attacks on the united body of 
the Tartars, this formidable hero was at length 
killed by an arrow, and carried off in triumph. 
While the Tartars performed in the court, one 
of the emperor's ſons, a prince of about twenty 
years of age, danced alone in the hall, and at- 
tracted the eyes of the whole company. His mo- 
tions were at firſt very flow, ſo that he ſeemed 
ſcarcely to move at all, but afterwards became 
more briſk and lively. The emperor was cheer- 
ful, and feemed well pleaſed with the different 
performers ; but particularly with an old Tartar, 
who played on a chime of little bells, with two 
ſhort ivory rods, The inſtruments of muſic were 
very various, and all tuned to the Chineſe taſte. 
The emperor told the ambaſſador, that he knew 
well their muſic would not pleaſe an European 
ear, but that every nation liked their own beſt, 
Next day, the rejoicings were renewed : we did 
not, however, go to court before the evening, be- 
cauſe the fire-works would not begin before the 
{un was ſet. About five o'clock, the ſignal was 
given for beginning to play off the fire-works, by 
a rocket let fly from the gallery where the empe- 
ror fat ; and in the ſpace ef a few minutes, man 
thouſand lanterns were lighted. Theſe lanterns 
were made of paper of different colours, red, blue, 
green, and yellow, and hung on poſts about fix 
teet high, ſcattered over all the garden, which 
exlhibited a very pleaſant proſpcct to the eye. 
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Another ſignal was then given for playing off 
the rockets. They ſprang upward to a prodi- 
gious height, and fell down in figures of ſtars, 
diſplaying a great variety of beautiful colours, 
The rockets were accompanied with what I ſhall 
call crackers, for want of a more proper name, 
Their exploſion reſembled the reports of many 
great guns, fired at certain — 7 and exhi- 
bited a view of many charming colours and forms 
of fire. "Thoſe, with a few fire-works of differ- 
ent kinds intermixed, continued for the ſpace of 
three hours, 

Oppoſite to the gallery where the emperor ſat, 
was ſuſpended a large round veſſel, about twenty 
feet in diameter, between two poſts about thirty 
feet high. A rocket ſent from the gallery light- 
ed a match, hanging from the veſſel, which im- 
mediately cauſed the bottom to drop down with 
a lond noiſe. Then fell out a lattice, or grate 
work, all on fire, and hung between the veſſel and 
the ground, burning furiouſly in various colours. 
This continued for ten minutes, and really exhi- 
bited a moſt curious fight. It ſeems this lattice- 
work was compoſed of materials that immediate- 
ly kindled, on being expoſed to the air ; for no 
perſon was ſeen near the machine. 

The grate-work being extinguithed, there ap- 
peared a lighted match, hanging from the middle 
of the veſlel, and burning up to it. As ſoon as 
the fire reached the veflel, thirty fair paper lan- 
terns, of various colours, dropped from it; and 
hung in a ſtraight line below one another, between 
it and the ground ; which immediately caught 
fire of themſelves, and formed a beautiful and 
well-proportioned column of parti-coloured light. 


After this fell out about teu or twelve pillars hb 
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the ſame form, but of a leſſer ſize; theſe alſo took 
fire as ſoon as they dropped. This ſcene continu— 
ed till the number of one thouſand lanterns fell 
from the veſſel, which diminiſhed every time, till 
the laſt were very ſmall. I muſt confeſs this pre- 
ſented a delightful object to the ſpectators. 

I could not help being ſurpriſed at the ingenu- 
ity of the artiſt, in crowding ſuch a number of 
lanterns into ſo ſmall and fimple a machine as 
this ſeemed to be; and at the ſame time, with ſo 
much order, that all of them dropped and kin- 
dled of themſelves, with equal regularity, as if he 
had let them fall from his hand; for not even 
one of them was extinguiſhed by accident, or in 
the leaſt entangled by another : this concluded 
the firſt day's entertainment. | 

The 31ſt, in the evening, were turned to court, 
where was opened a new ſcene of fire-works, 
which continued, with great variety, till ten 
o'clock at night. | 

The 1 of February, we went again to court, 
where the fire-works were reſumed in many dif- 
ferent well-executed deſigns. What pleaſed me 
moſt was a ſmall mount, raiſed in the middle of 
the garden, from which ſprung a ſtream of white 
and blue fire, in imitation of water. 'The top of 
the mount contained a cavity, in thape of a large 
urn, from which the fire roſe to a prodigious 

height. 94 

Oppoſite to the gallery where the emperor ſat, 
were erected three large frames, about thirty feet 

high each. On one was a monſtrous figure of a 
dragon ; on the ſecond a man on horſeback ; and 
the third repreſented an elephant with a human 
tigure on his back. All theſe were compoſed of 
a deep 
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a deep blue fire; and were interwoven with vines 
and grapes, hanging about on all fides, of white, 
red, and blue fire. weil ; 

The following day, the emperor gave the ambaſ- 
ſador a private audience, and enquired how he. 
liked the diverſions and fire-works. On this oc- 
caſion the emperor repeated what has been already 
obſerved concerning the antiquity of illumina- 
tions compoſed of gun-powder; and added, that 
although fire-works had been known in China for 
more than two thouſand years, he himſelf had 
made manyimprovements upon them, and brought 
them to their preſent perfection. 

The 3d, we returned to the city, in a cold froſ- 
ty day, and the wind at north-weſt, We found 
the rejoicings ſtill going on at Pekin; for ſtages 
were erected, and plays repreſented, in all the 
principal ftreets through which we paſſed. 

The affairs relating to the embaſly being nearly 
finiſhed, we began now to prepare for our journey 
to the weſtward, which was to take place as ſoon 
as the extremity of the cold was abated. - 

On the 10th, the emperor ſent three officers 
with preſents to his czariſh majeſty; the chief 
of which were tapeſtry for two rooms, neatly 
wrought on a rich filk ſtuff; a ſet of ſmall ena- 
melled gold cups; ſomejapanned cups, ſet with mo- 
ther of pearl; three flower-pieces, curiouſly em- 
broidered on taffety ; two cheſts of rockets, pre- 
pared in the Chineſe faſhion ; about twenty or 
thirty pieces of ſilk, in moſt of which was inter- 
woven the dragon with five claws; a parcel of 
different ſorts of curious fans for ladies; alſo a 
box containing ſome rolls of white Chineſe paper, 
the theets of which were of a ſize much og 
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than common ; befide ſeveral other toys, ſcarce 
worth mentioning. From theſe particulars it ap- 
pears, that theſe two mighty monarchs were not 
very laviſh in their preſents to each other; pre- 
ferring curioſities to things of real value. The 
next day ſeveral ofhcers came from court, with 
preſents to the ambaſſador; and every perſon of 
the retinue, correſponding to their different ſta- 
tions and characters, and ſo minutely and exact- 
ly was this matter managed, that even the mean- 
eſt of our ſervants was not negleted; The pre- 
ſents, confifting of a complete Chineſe dreſs, 
ſome pieces of damaſks, and other ſtuffs, were, 
indeed, of no great value. They were, however, 
carried along the ſtrects, wrapped up in yellow 
flk, with the uſual parade of things belonging 
to the court, a circumſiance which is reckoned 
one of the greateſt honours that can be conferred 
on a foreign miniſter. . | 

Next day the emperor ſent the ambaſſador an 
invitation to a hunting match, not far diftant 
from Pekin, which his excellency readily ac- 
cepted, 

Being now on the eve of our departure, in or- 
der to employ the ſhort time we had to ſtay to the 
beſt advantage, I rode about twelve miles eaſt- 
ward from Pekin, accompanied by a Chineſe 
friend, to the banks of the river, which I found 
covered with barges of different fizes, employed 
in carrying proviſions and other ſtores to the ci- 
ty. I was informed that about ten thouſand veſ- 
ſels were conſtantly engaged in this buſineſs. 
During a month or fix weeks, in winter, this 
river is frozen over, at which ſeaſon, proviſions 
are conveyed by land-carriage, or drawn along. 
the ice. | 
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The fields, along the borders of the ſtream, are 
well cultivated, producing all kinds of grain in 
| ran abundance, I alſo ſaw plantations of to- 

cco, which the Chineſe call tharr, and which 
yields very conſiderable profits, as the uſe of this 
plant is univerſal among all ranks of both ſexes, 

On the 18th all the gentlemen of the ſuit, 
dined with my Chineſe friend, Sialiey, where we 
were ſplendidly entertained. After dinner, our 
hoſpitable landlord made the cups circulate very 
freely. Atlaft he took me by the hand, and de- 
fired I would remain with him; and that he 
would give me my choice of which of his wives 
or daughters I liked beft. I could not help re- 
turning my moſt grateful acknowledgments to 
ſuch a kind friend; though I did not think pro- 

r to accept his offer. 

The 21ſt, being the day appointed for hunting 
with the emperor, at one o'clook in the morning, 
horſes were brought to our lodgings for the am- 
baſſador and his train. We immediately mount- 
ed, and after riding about fix miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of the city, at break of day we reached the 
gates of a park, called Chayza, where an officer 
met us, and conducted us to a ſummer-houte, in 
which the emperor had ſlept the preceding night. 

No ſooner had we entered than the good old 
emperor, who had been up ſome time, ſent one 
of his eunuchs to ſalute the ambaſſador, and or- 
dered him refrethments. Breakfaft being over, 
his majeſty, who was fond of arms, ſent to defire 
a fight of the ambaſlador's fowling- piece. He 
returned it with ſeveral of our own for our in- 
ſpection, which had all match-locks. The Chi- 
neſe, indeed, are poſſeſſed with an idea, that 
flints, in their climate, attract a moiſture which 
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prevents their firing. But from our own obſerv- 
ations, we perceived no ſuch effect. 

A fignal being given, that the emperor was 
approaching, all the grandrees drew up in lines 
from the bottom of the ſtairs to the road leading 
to the foreſt, dreſſed in hunting uniforms, and 
armed with bows and arrows. We had a proper 
ſtation aſſigned us, and paid our reſpects to his 
majeſty, who returned a gracious ſmile, and 
beckoned to follow him. 

He was ſeated crofs-legged, in an open ma- 
chine, carried by four men, with long poles reſt- 
ing on their ſhoulders. Before him lay a fowl- 
ing-piece, a bow, and a ſheaf of arrows. This 
had been his uſual hunting equipage for ſome 
years, ſince riding on horſeback was become irk- 
tome to him; but in his youth he commonly 
went every ſummer without the great wall, and 
carried along with him the princes and many 
perſons of diſtinction, to the number of ſome 
thouſands, in order to hunt in the wild tracks of 
Tartary, where he continued for the ſpace of 
two or three months. 

On theſe expeditions, their proviſions were 
reſtricted to bare neceſſaries, and often to what 
they caught. This piece of policy he practiſed 
to inure his officers to hardſhips, and to prevent 
their becoming inervated by idleneſs and effemi- 
nacy among the Chineſe, 

As ſoon as the emperor had paſſed, the com- 
pany mounted and followed him at ſome diſtance, 
till they came to an open foreſt, where they 
formed in a wide circle, leaving his majeſty in 
the centre. 

Our wings being extended, numbers of hares 
were ſtarted, which were driven towards the em- 

peror, 
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peror, who killed many of them with arrows as 
they paſſed. Such as he miſſed, were purſued by 
ſome of the princes; but no other perſon drew a 


bow, or ſtirred from the line. 


Continuing our route to the weſtward, we 
came to thickets and tall reeds, where we ſprang 
a number of pheaſants, partridges, and quails. 
His majeſty then laid afide his bow and arrows, and 
let fly a hawk, as occaſion offered. The hawks ge- 
nerally raked in the pheaſants while flying, but 
if they took to the reeds and buſhes, they — 


ed and ſoon caught them. 


Proceeding about three miles farther, we en- 
tered the foreſt, where we found ſeveral ſorts of 


deer. 
woods. 


The young men went in, and beat the 
Much game came out; but no perſon 


drew a bow till the emperor had killed a ſtag ; 
which he did very dexterouſly with a broad- 
headed-arrow. After this, the princes had leave 


to kill ſeveral bucks; among which was one of 


that ſpecies, called Kaberda, in Siberia, which 


produces the mutk. 


We had been fix hours on horſeback, and tra- 
velled about fifteen miles; but no termination 
of the foreſt yet appeared. Turning ſhort from 
this- cover, we came to ſome marſhes, overgrown 


the lion or the tiger. 


through the thickeſt troops of the horſe. 


with tall reeds, where we rouſed a great many 
wild boars, but they all eſcaped. The hunting 
of theſe fierce animals is reckoned the moſt dan- 
gerous of all kinds of ſport, except the chace of 


Every one endeayoured to 
avoid them, and ſeveral of them ran furiouſly 


The 


emperor had taken care to have a company of 
men, armed with lances, to guard his machine. 
After 
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After dinner, the emperor ſent two of his 
principal eunuchs to compliment the ambaſſador; 
and to inform him that he intended to bait three 
tigers for his entertainment, Theſe had been 
cooped up for ſome time, in a ſtrong grate work, 
for that purpoſe. When we approached the 
ſpot, the emperor's tent was well guarded by ſe- 
yeral ranks of men, armed with long ſpears. 
The ambaſſador alſo was furniſhed with a guard, 
and men were placed round the whole encamp- 
ment, to protect it from the fury of theſe formid- 
able animals. 

The firſt was let out of his cage by a perſon 
mounted on a fleet horſe. The tiger, on quit- 
ting his confinement, ſeemed much pleaſed with 
the enjoyment of liberty. The horſeman rode off 
full ſpeed, while the ſavage kept rolling on the 
graſs. At laſt he roſe, and walked about, growl- 
ing. The emperor fired twice at him with bul- 
lets; but the diſtance was too great to have the 
deſired effect. On this his majeſty ſent to the 
ambaflador to try his piece at him; which being 
charged with a fingle ball, he walked towards 
the ſavage, accompanied by ten men armed with 
ſpears, in caſe of accidents; but he took his aim 
lo well, that he killed him on the ſpot. 

The ſecond was let looſe in like manner. The 
horſeman retired as before, leaving the tiger roll- 
ing on the graſs. He then returned, and ſhot at 
him with a blunted arrow to rouſe him, which 
ITItated the ſavage to ſuch a pitch that he purſued 
bim within the ranks, and endeavouring to ſpring 
over the men's heads, was killed in the act with 

pears, 'The third, as ſoon as he was ſet at liber- 
ty, ran directly towards the emperor's tent, and 
Was in like manner pierced with ſpears. 

Vol. XII. Y The 
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The death of the tigers fitiſhed the diverfion 
of the day, after which we retired to our tents, 
where we were entertained, with a plentiful 
ſapper, ſent by the emperor, After ſupper, an 
officer brought the tiger's ſkin to the ambaſſador, 
with a meſſage from the emperor, that, by the 
laws of hunting, he was entitled to this compli- 
ment. 

Next morning the ſport was reſumed, but ya- 
ried little from that of the preceding day. te 

The 23d, early in the morning, the maſter of ¶ ty 
the ceremonies waited on the ambaſſador, to con- ſq 
duct him into his majeſty's preſence, to receive di 
| his audience of leave. The emperor received 
| him in a very friendly manner, in his bed-cham- bu 

ber. He repeated his aſſurance of the great W fre 
friendſhip he entertained for his czariſh majeſty; ¶ ac; 
and expreſſed much reſpect for the perſonal me- th: 
rit of the ambaſſador, After this he took his ter 
leave for the laſt time. hal 
| The following day, the ambaſſador was invit- hi 
ed by the prefident of the college of mathema- F 
tics, to ſee the obſervatory; which is fituated lan 
| within the eaſt wall, and commands an extenſite 1t \ 
proſpect. The building is not magnificent, but cy 
is furniſhed with an armillary ſphere, globes, te-M low 
leſcopes, an orrery, and other aſtronomical in- car; 


6 & . 9e 2 = a. 


ſtruments, of the beſt European workmanthip. IF pert 

This college was erected by the preſent empe- till 
ror, who ſpares no expence to bring it to per- Chi. 
fection; and the meaneſt of his ſubjects, whol em 


diſcover a genius for ſcience or the arts, is ſure 
to find in him a munificent patron. He chief 
promoted this ſtudy, by protecting Jeſuits and 
other miſſionaries; for, before their arrival, non 
of the Chineſe had ſkill enough to aun, a 

2 | ; Ecilp 


| tervals. 
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eclipſe with exactitude. It is certain, however, 
that their knowledge of aſtronomy, at more re- 
mote periods, was very conſiderable; but during 
ſo many revolutions, it ſeems to have been, in a 
great meaſure, loſt, 

From the obſervatory we aſcended by a broad 
riding paſlage to the top of the city-wall, where 
we ſaw fifteen horſemen riding their rounds ; 
which they perform day and night, at ſtated in- 
The wall is built of brick, about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet high, with embraſures and 
ſquare towers at equal diftances, and a wide deep 
ditch, which may be flooded at pleaſure. 

On the 2Gth, the ambaſſador attended the tri- 
bunal for foreign affairs, and received a letter 
from the emperor for the czar. The prefident 
acquainted his excellency that he muſt conſider 
this letter as a fingular mark of favour to his maſ- 
ter; as the emperors of China were not in the 
habit of writing letters to any perſon, however 
high his rank. 

The orignal of this letter was in the Chineſe 
language, and a copy of it in the Mongalian. 
It was folded up in a long roll, according to the 
cuſtom in China, and wrapped in a piece of yel- 


low ſilk, which was tied to a man's arm, and 
All“ 


carried in proceſſion before the ambaſſador. 
perſons, whom he met on horſeback, diſmounted 
till he had paſſed. So great veneration do the 
Chineſe pay to every thing belonging ta the 
emperor, 
Same day the ambaſſador received a viſit from 
a young gentleman, a deſcendant from the cele- 
brated philoſopher, Confucius, whoſe memory 
and works are ſtill revered in China. On ac» 
count of the rare virtues and talents of their pro- 
WS genitor, 
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genitor, his deſcendants are ftill honoured and 
eſteemed even by the emperor himſelf. 


Before I leave China, I ſhall make a few ob- 


ſervations on the people and the country, drawn 
from authentic ſources of information. 

Kamhi, the preſent emperor, has about twenty 
ſons; and, it is ſaid, intends the fourteenth for 
his ſucceſſor. It may be eafily imagined, that 
great armies and ftrict diſcipline are neceſſary to 
guard ſo extenſive territories, and keep ſuch a 
numerons people in their duty. Indeed the 
number of ſoldiers, reported to be in this empire 
is almoſt incredible. I am well informed, that 
the fingle province and city of Pekin, contains 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty thouſand 


effective men, all well paid, clothed, and armed. 


Notwithſtanding the vaſt revenues, which are 
neceflary for the ſupport of the government, the 
duties on inland trade are extremely moderate; 
for I was told by a merchant, that he could live 
in the capital, and carry on any trade he pleaſed 
for the annual payment of the value of an ounce 
of filver. Such eaſy taxes ſhew the great econo- 
my and moderation of Kamhi, whole reign 1s 
called Tay-ping, or the reign of great peace and 
reſt. 

The empire of China is, in a manner, ſeparated 
from all the reſt of the world ; fituated in a tem- 
perate and falubrious climate; bounded by the 
ocean on the eaſt and ſouth; and by a chain of 
high mountains and barren rocks on the north 
and weſt, on which fides the great wall proves an 
additional defence, before Tartary acknowledged 
the ſame ſupreme head. 

The parts of China which fell under my im- 
mediate obſeryation, are moſtly champaign, in- 
terſperſed 
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terſperfed with hills and riſing grounds. The 
whole is pleaſant and well cultivated, and pro- 
duces abumdance of grain and cattle. 

Beſides the neceflaries of life, the Chineſe en- 
joy many of the ſuperfluities. They have like- 
wiſe mines of gold, filyer, lead, copper, and iron, 
Silver, however, is not eſteemed as the medium of 
commerce, ſo that gold is exported from thence 
to great advantage. 

This country has a communication through» 
out, by means of canals and rivers ; and the mer- 
chants grow immenſely rich, by their inland and 
foreign trade. What is moſt remarkable in their 
payments, is, that they receive only dollars, 
crowns, and half-crown pieces from Europeans, 
though they afterwards melt the whole down in- 
to bars of different fizes. 

Tea is the univerſal beverage of all conditions, 
at all times. Both the green and the bohea tea, 
grow on the ſame ſhrub, called, by the Chineſe 
Tzay. What is deſigned for bohea, is mixed in 
drying, with the juice of a certain plant, which 
communicates a peculiar colour and flayour, and 
qualifies the ſharpneſs, which is injurious to ſome 
delicate conſtitutions. The cultivation, gather- 
ing, dreſſing, and packing, of this valuable plant, 
employs an infinite number of hands, particular- 
ly of the old and young, who are unfit for harder 
labour, | 

The Chineſe always drink their tea without 
ſugar, though the latter is the produce of the 
country, and conſequently very cheap. 

Several of the manufactures of this country 
are brought to the higheſt perfection, particular- 
ly thoſe of ſilk, damaſk, and other ſtuffs. Silks 
are the common dreſs S the better ſort of prope 
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of both ſexes, and coarſe cotton cloth that of the | 


lower claſs. | 

The Chineſe, it is well known, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed for their excellence in ſeyeral mechanic arts : 
as potters, dyers, japanners, joiners, and paper- 
makers. They outdo even the Europeans them- 
ſelves. Their workmanſhip, however, in metals, 
is very clumſy, except in the art of. founding, 
in which they are very expert. Statuary, ſculp- 
ture, and painting, are not brought to maturity 
or perfection. The chief art of their painting 
ſeems to be in landſcape, and I have ſeen ſome 
of their performances in this way very natural. 

In manners they are civilized and hoſpitable; 
complaiſant to ſtrangers, and to each other ; very 
regular in their behaviour, and reſpectful to 
their ſuperiors ; but, above all, their regard for 
their parents and delicacy to their women de- 
ſerve imitation and praiſe from the moſt poliſh- 
ed nations. 

Theſe amiable qualities, the natural effects of 
ſobriety and uniformity of life, are obvious at firſt 
fight. Nor are they leſs conſpicuous for an ex- 
cellent policy in encouraging habits of induftry, 
and diſcountenancing and repreſſing idleneſs and 
diſſipation. Few are found unemployed. Noily 
brawls are very ſeldom heard of in Pekin, and 
offenders in this way are ſure to undergo ſevere 

nalties. 

I muſt, however, remark one ſhocking and 
unnatural practice, which is that of expoſing 10 
many new-born infants in the ſtreets; a crime 
the more unaccountable, as they are generally 
humane and affectionate in their dometiic rela- 
tions However, none but the poor deſert their 
offspring; and public hoſpitals are appointed ow 

the 
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the reception of ſuch as are left in the ſtreets. 
The miſhonaries, to their credit, have a private 
eſtabliſhment for ſuch expoſed infants as fall in 
their way; and of ſuch perſons the greateſt part 
of the Chineſe Chriſtians conſiſt, | 

The females are cleanly and modeſt in their 
dreſs and manners. Their eyes are black and 
very (mall. Their hair is jetty, and neatly tied 
up in a knot on the crown of the head, adorned 
with artificial flowers, in a very becoming ſtyle. 
Thoſe who are not much expoſed to the weather 


have delicate complexions. The uſe of paint, 


however, is frequently called in to heighten their 
natural charms. — 

Ladies of diſtinction are ſeldom permitted to 
appear abroad, except to viſit their neareſt rela- 
tions, and then they are carried in cloſe chairs, 
attended by their ſervants. Indeed, the artificial 
ſmallneſs of their feet renders walking irkſome; 
but the Tartar females, reſiding in China, ſeem 
to have no inclination to conform to the cuſtom 
of cramping the feet of their children, which, 
except from the cruel policy of rendering women 
more domeſtic from neceſſity, can neither be 
commended nor accounted for. 

The Chineſe are of a middle ſize and ſender 
make, but very active. In their general inter- 
courſe with each other, they are honeſt and juſt. 
It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that not a 
tew of them, who trade with the Europeans, are 
addicted to knavery, and expert in all the arts of 
cheating, This, however, only proves that they 
have been corrupted by the examples we have ſet 
them, and that they are willing to ſhew them- 
lelyes as great proficients in roguery as ourſelves. 


From 
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From the beſt information I could proeure, 
they are divided into feveral religious ſets, among 
which that of the Theiſts is the moſt rational and 
reſpectable. They worſhip one God, whom they 
call Tien, and pay no religious homage to idols. 
This ſe& has inbfiſted for many ages before 
Chriſtianity was known; and is ſtill embraced 
by the emperor, the grandees, and the literati, 
The common people in general are idolaters. The 
few Jews and Turks, reſiding here, are 1uppoſed 
to have entered China with the weſtern 'Tartars, 
about fix or ſeven hundred years ago. The 
Chriſtians, at preſent, are computed to amount 
to one hundred thouſand of both ſexes, 

I had ſeveral opportunities of converfing with 
their phyſicians. They generally prepare and 
adminiſter their own preſcriptions, and are very 
little acquainted with the medical principles of 
the Enropeans. Their chief ftudy is the virtue 


of plants, which they apply on all occafions, and 


often with ſucceſs. They feel the patient's pulſe 
very attentively, but ſeldom practiſe phlebotomy, 
even in high fevers. 

They compare a fever to a boiling pot, and 
chuſe rather to remove the fire than diminiſh the 
quantity of liquor it contains, which would only 
Bathing and cupping, 
however, are much practiſed; and they apply 
fire in ſome caſes, particularly for pains in the 
Joints and gouty diſorders. On ſuch occafions 
they uſe a lighted match, compoſed of the downy 
ſubſtance of mugwort, which, making a ſcar, 
either entirely removes, or conſiderably mitigates 
the pain *. 

* As the gout is the opprobrium medicorum, might not this 
practice be tried in Europe, Where the complaint is ſo frequent. 


Ginſeng 
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. Ginſeng is in high eſtimation for its phyſical 
virtues, and is gathered by people appointed by the 
emperor himſelf. It is valued at the rate of about 
twenty-five pounds ſterling the pound weight; 
yet I could never learn what ſpecific qualities. 
this plant poſſeſſed; only that it was of univerſal 
uſe. Indeed it may be a good reſtorative ; but 
if it really has any extraordinary virtues, I never 
could diſcoyer them, after repeated experiments. 

The Chineſe language is compoſed chiefly of 
monoſyllables, and ſeems to be eafily acquired, 
at leaſt as much of it as is neceſſary, for conver- 
ſation. The difficulty, however, of learning their 
characters is very great; though moſt common 
tradeſmen know enough to read and write what 
belongs to their particular calling. 

On the 2d of March, we ſent off our heavy 
baggage early in the morning; and about noon 
left Pekin, accompanied by ſeveral Chineſe gen- 
tlemen, who were to return with M. de Lange, 
whom his czariſh majeſty had appointed his 
agent at the court of Pekin. 

On the 4th, this gentleman and our Chineſe 
friends left us; and we continued our journey, 
almoſt by the ſame route as before, and every 
where met with the ſame attention and hoſpita- 
li. A repetition of common incidents would 
afford little amuſement. 

It may, however, be pleaſing to the philan- 
thropiſt to remark, that I have heard ſome of the 
ode, who inhabit the immenſe track, called Si- 
beria; and which is generally painted in the moſt 
unfayourable colours, as a country and climate, 
that, «© God, who placed them in this country, 
knew what was beſt for them, and that they 
were ſatisfied with their lot.“ Indeed, many 


parts 
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parts of Tartary and Siberia, through whic 
paſſed, are naturally rich and fertile x and I rhe 
there are few places where a man might ſpend 
his life more comfortably, provided he enjoyed 
ſecurity, and the ſociety of his friends. : 
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EMBASSY To MEQUINEZ, 
THE CAPITAL OF MOROCCO, 


BY MR. WINDUS,. 


A GENTLEMAN IN THE AMBASSADOR'sS 8UIT, 
4 * * 


6 hoe” embaſſy orginated from a deſire of con- 
ſolidating a peace with the Emperor of 
Morocco, and obtaining the releaſe of the Eng- 
liſh, who were in captivity in his dominions. 
The court of Morocco is not often viſited, and a 
deſcription of the occurrences which preſented 
themſelves to Mr. Windus, will be read with an 
intereſt proportionate to the infrequency of the 
opportunities of retracing his ſteps. 

The Honourable Charles Steward, being ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to the court of Mequinez, 
landed with his retinue in the Bay of Tetuan, on 
the Gth of May 1720, about nine in the morning, 
where, to follow the narrative of our author, we 
found a ſufficient number of tents pitched for 
our accommodation, and among them a hand- 
ſome and large one for the uſe of the ambaſſador. 

At our firſt entertainment, they brought plenty 
of cuſcuſu, fowls, and a ſhcep roaſted whole upon 
a great 
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a great wooden ſpit, which was ſerved up with 


it. In the afternoon, the baſhaw viſited us, ac- 


companied with two hundred horſe and three 
hundred foot, who, having entered the encamp- 
ment, firing and cavalcading, threw themſelyes 
into the form of a half moon before the principal 
tent, where they performed their exerciſe for more 
than an hour. | 

In this they diſplayed great activity; the ba- 
ſhaw and his brother often heading parties of 
horſe, who, all clapping ſpurs to their ſteeds, le- 
velled their pieces and fired, as if in an actual 
engagement. After this they had recourſe to 
their ſpears, and fingling out an opponent to tilt 
with, dexterouſly parried the thruſts of the ſpear, 
while their horſes were in full ſpeed. 

Meanwhile the infantry kept up a continual 


irregular fire, with great rapidity. The drums 


made a warlike ſound, and were beaten with a 
heavy ftick on the top and a ſmall one at the 
bottom, to the time of a pipe, which had ſome 
reſemblance to a fife, and had a loud and ſuhrill 
note, ; | 

The manceuvring being over, the baſhaw wel- 
comed the ambatlador to Barbary, and invited 
him to his tent, telling him he would uſe his beſt 
endeavours to render the country agreeable to 
him, and exprefled his partiality for the Engliſh 
above any other nation of Europe. After mutual 
compliments they parted. 

Next morning, the ambaſſador repaired to the 
baſhau's tent, who, having renewed his congra- 
tulations, a row of beautiful horſes were drawn 
up, which made a noble appearance; many of 
their ſaddles being entirely covered with plate. 


The bathaw then politely deſired the ambailador 
| to 


- 
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to ſele& one for himſelf, after which the retinue 
did the ſame, and then ſet forward. 

The Moors continued firing and cavalcading 
all the way to Tetuan. On our entering the 
town, we were received by great crowds of peo- 
ple ſhouting, and the women, dreſſed in white, 
lined the tops of the houſes as thick as they could 
ſtand ; but they were ſo muffled up that we could 
ſee nothing but their eyes. 

The baſhaw drew up his troops in a large 
ſquare before his houſe, where he and his brothers, 
finely mounted, again entertained us with their 
dexterity in tilting, and in darting their lances in 
the air, and catching them on full ſpeed. 

The ambaſſador was then conducted to the 
houſe appropriated for him, which happened to 
be one of the beſt in Tetuan; and a ſtable of 
horſes was aſſigned for his uſe, and that of his 
ſuit. | | 

On the 8th, the ambaſſador paid a viſit to the 
baſhaw, who received him in an outer room, of 
a long and narrow form, as is cuſtomary in Bar- 
bary. Two chairs were placed oppoſite to each 
other, on which his excellency and the baſhaw 
ſat down, and converſed a conſiderable time; 
during which eight or ten of the principal Moors 
ſtood behind the baſhaw's chair. The conference 
being ended, we were favoured with a fight of 
the baſhaw's gardens and ſtables. 

On the 15th, we dined in a garden belonging 
to the baſhaw, about three miles from the town. 
It is ſituated in a pleaſant valley, almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded by mountains and hills, which being 
verdant and woody, afforded a moiſt delightful 
proſpect. A ſtream ran through this retreat, 
Vor. XII. 2 which 
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which had been conveyed from an adjacent cl 
mountain with infinite labour. te 
The governor of 'Tetuan, who was one of the ti 
baſhaw's brothers, came juſt after dinner, and un 
Joining our party, very complaitantly plucked aud 
preſented us with the beſt fruit. . 
The walks are ſeparated by cane work, and fir 


there is a handſome arbour of the ſame materials, M 
in which is a baſon for water, which the ambaſ- ſix 
ſador filled with punch; but it was with ſome coi 
difticulty he prevailed on the governor to drink W ry 


a few glatles of it. M: 
This arbour was rendered very delightful by a Yor 
great number of carnations growing through the 


cane work, and in at the windows. Iwo perſons W + 
attended with muſical inſtruments, ſomewhat on MW toy 
the principle of violins. One had a piece of W {q, 

archment drawn over a ſmall hoop, with pieces W top 
of loole tin on the fides, which he thook with MF <q | 
one hand, while he drummed with it on the MF «xc 
other; and another perſon beat time to their to | 
muſic by ſtriking the palms of his hands together flat 
yery loud, and with great dexterity. grea 

On the 20th, we attended the baſhaw, to hunt W (Chr 
the wild boar, in the mountains that divide Te- 
tuan from Ceuta, when we killed fix, and took 
three young ones alive. The tpears uſed by the 
foot are not half ſo large as thole carried by the 
horſe: they are formed of a heavy and tough 
wood, with the blade about half a yard long, and 
very thick, to prevent their ſnapping. 

A great number of foot, thus armed, accompa- 
nied us, who having gained the top of the hills, 
by their ſhouts routed the boars from the woods 
and thickets, and brought them in view for the 
Chact, 
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chace. Should the animal attack one of the hun- 
ters ; he immediately, without betraying any emo- 
tions of fear, receives him on his ſpear, which 
enters as far as the croſs of the blade. 

Tetuan, the ancient Tetuanum, gives name to 
a large province. It ſtands at the opening of the 
ftraights into the Mediterranean, on the aſcent of 
a rocky eminence between two mountains, about 
ſix miles from the fea, and has a cattle which 
commands the whole place. Through the valley 
runs a river navigable for ſmall veſſels as far as 
Marteen, about two miles from the bay, where 
goods are loaded and unloaded. | 

Tetuan is well built; but the ſtreets are nar- 
row; and hardly any windows are to be feen. 
towards them. The light is admitted at the in- 
ſide, where there is a ſquare court open at the 
top, with pillars ſupporting galleries, and paint- 
ed baluſtrades. The houſes are two ſtories high, 
except the bathaw's and a few others belonging 
to perlons of the firſt diſtinction. They are all 
flat at top, ſo that the inhabitants can walk a 
great way upon them; but the habitations of the 
Chriſtian merchants have battlements to keep 
them within their proper bounds. The Mooriſh 
women, however, frequently pay viſits to each 
other, without deſcending into the ftreets. 

All the houſes are whitewaſhed, both inter- 
nally and externally, which renders the reflection 
of the ſun ſo bright as to be painful to the eyes, 
The walls are commonly conſtructed with frame 
work, rammed full of mortar, which, when ſuf- 
ficiently indurated, the caſe is removed. 

The ſhops are ſmall, and deſtitute of doors. 
The maſter having opened the ſhutters, jumps in, 
and 
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and fits croſs-legged on a kind of counter. The 
goods are diſpoſed in drawers round him, which 
he can for the moſt part reach without quitting 
his place, and his cuſtomers ſtand in the ftreet 
while they are ſerved. 

Tetuan is populous ; but the inhabitants are 
poor and oppreſſed. When a man has, by his 
diligence and induftry, acquired a little wealth, 
he is obliged to conceal it, and to affect poverty; 
for property is wholly at the pleaſure of the ba- 
ſhaw, who would certainly plunder the known 
rich, or compel the affected poor, by the ſeverity 

of puniſhment, to diſcover his concealed hoards, 

The people, in general, are of a ſwarthy com- 
plexion, intermixed with a race of perſonable 
men, of a fairer complexion. 'I hey are common- 
ly luſty and ſtrong limbed, active, laborious, and 
patient of fatigue, enduring with ſurpriſing reſo- 
lution the viciflitudes of the ſeaſons. 

A meſſenger will go from Tetnan to Mequi- 
nez, which is one hundred and fifty miles, for a 
Barbary ducat ; and in the midſt of a ſtorm of 
rain, he will only look out for the ſhelter of a 
buſh or a high ſtone, where, ſquatting on his hams, 
he will remain till the ſtorm is paſt, or even dur- 
ing the whole night. The moſt celebrated foot- 
men of the country, it is ſaid, will travel fixty 
leagues in three days. They ſwim the rivers in 
the depth of winter; and, for an expedition of 
ſeven or eight days, carry only a little meal, and 
a few raiſins or figs in a ſmall goat's ſkin, 

In this country there are no regular poſts, and 
the ordinary way of ſending letters is by theſe 
couriers, who are nearly as expeditious as horſes. 


Neither have they any kind of wheel carriage, 
01 
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on which account light goods are removed, from 
place to place, on horſes; or if the diſtance be 
great, and the commodities heavy, on camels, 
which are as patient of fatigue as their maſters, 

The dreſs of theſe people is not ungraceful. 
The men wear ſhort ſhirts, with very wide ſleeves, 
that ſometimes hang down, but more frequently 
are tucked up, to keep them cool. They have li- 
nen drawers, and go bare legged ; but have ſlip- 
pers of red or yellow leather to cover their feet. 

Over their ſhirt they wear a cloth veſt, very 
ſhort, and made to fit the body. It is faſtened 
with ſmall buttons and loops ſet cloſe together, 
and often embroidered with gold or filver. Round 
the waiſt they have a ſcarf of ſilk or ſtuff, in 
which they flick their knives, ſome of which are 
beautifully ornamented on the handles, 

Their outer garment is either the alhague or al- 
bernooce: the former is a piece of fine white 
woollen, five or ſix yards long, and about one and 
a half broad, which they wrap round them, above 
and below their arms, and which has a firiking 
reſemblance to the drapery of antique figures; the 
albernooce is alſo made of cloth, and ſomewhat 
reſembles a ſhort cloak, but is joined a little way 
before, from the neck downwards, having two or 
three rows of ſhort ſtripes worked in the {tuti, and 
fringed at the ends, by way of ornament. The 
bottom and the ſides are edged with a deep fringe, 
aud at the neck, behind, hangs a peaked cow], with 
a taſſel at the end, with which they can cover 
their heads on occafion, Their heads are always 


ſhaved and covered with a little red cap, which 
they form into a turban by rolling muſlin round 
it; but when they go into the country, they wear 
a caue hat to ſhade them from the tun, 


The 


4 
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The alcaydes have a broad leather belt, em- 


broidered with gold, to hang their ſcimeters in, 


which they wear over their ſhoulders, 

After this faſhion the Moors in general are 
dreſſed * ; without any other difference, than in 
the quality of the ſtuffs they uſe ; only the upper 
garment of the poorer ſort has holes to put their 
arms through, inftead of ſleeves. 

When the women go abroad, they are dreſſed 
nearly the ſame as the men, their upper gar- 
ment being an alhague, with which they cover 
their heads, bringing it cloſe down to their eyes, 
and underneath tie a piece of white cloth, to hide 
the lower part of the face. The alhague covers all 
but their legs, which, when they are at home, are 
generally naked. They uſe the ſame kind of ſlip- 

ers as the men. 

Within doors, they have only a fingle fillet 
about their foreheads, and their hair hangs down 
in two large plaits to their waiſt. They alſo have 
a veſt open from the boſom to the waiſt, to ſhew 
their embroidered ſhifts; and they faſten large 
pieces of muſlin to the ſleeves of their veſts which 
depend in the nature of ruffles, - Over their 
drawers they wear a ſhort petticoat; and ſet off 
their legs and arms with bracelets. | Their ears 
are always adorned with rings. 

The women have fine expreſſive eyes, and ſome 
of them have fair fkins, which we had an oppor- 
tunity of aſcertaining; for thongh a man may 
live a year in Tetuan without ſeeing the face of 

a Mooriſh woman in the ſtreets, yet when we 
obſerved them on the houſe tops, or met them in 


Compare this with Dr. Shaw's deſcription of the dreſs of 
the 


the natives in Algiers and Tunis. 
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the fields, if none of their countrymen were in 
fight, they would unveil and _—_ as if pleaſed 
to ſhew themſelves. 

When any of the Moors are inclined to enter- 
tain their neighbours, the women retire to the top 
of the houſe, and remain there till the gueſts are 
gone. Their general entertainment confiſts of 
cuſcuſu, which is thus made: they put ſome fine 
flour into a large flat pan, and ſprinkling it with 
water, roll it up into ſmall balls; theſe they again 
throw into a kind of cullender that ſerves for the 
cover of a pot, where meat and fowls are ſtewing, 
ſo that they receive the heat and fteam. When 
done enongh, they pour ſtrong broth into the meſs, 
and putting the meat and fowls atop, ſerve it up. 

Their dithes are made of pewter or earthen- 
ware, wide at the top, and narrow at the bottom, 
ſomething like a high crowned hat inverted, 
They fit croſs-legged, and, while they are eating, 
a ſervant ſtands by with a great bowl of water in 


one hand, and a narrow firip of linen in the other, 


to waſh or wipe their right hands with, which 1s 
always uſed in pulling the victuals to pieces. The 
left hand is never employed in eating, becauſe it 
is uſed on neceſſary occaſions. 
At table they obſerve great taciturnity, and af- 
ter their meals drink water or cyder, though the 
prohibition of their religion will not prevent 
them from indulging in wine or other ſtrong li- 
quors, when they have a proper opportunity. 
They are exceſſively fond of butter-milk *, and 


For its nutritive and even ſanative qualities, butter- milk 
is not to be excelled dy the moſt coſtly liquors of modern luxu- 
ry. Its ſweetneſs and agreeableneſs, however, to all palates, 
we recommendations we will not inſiſt on. 


when 
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when they ſpeak of the extraordinary ſweetneſs 
of any viand, they compare it to that delicious 
drink. A large black pitcher of it is generally 
brought in, and ſerved out with a wooden ladle. 

Their butter is ill-flavoured; and to make it 
keep, they bury it in the ground, and do not ob- 
ject to its being three or four years old. They 
alſo wrap up the cawls, ſuet, and fat of cows, 
theep, and goats in great rolls, which in winter 
are {old out to the poor as a ſubſtitute for butter, 

Their bread is extremely good and cheap ; and, 
in ſhort, their whole ſcheme of domeſtic econo- 
my is neither ungenial nor expenſive. Would 
man be ſatisfied with ſupplying the wants of na- 
ture, and diſcard luxuries, ſcarcely any country 
would know want, or any claſs of men feel it. 

On the 13th of June, having made all previous 
arrangements, we began our journey to Mequi- 
uncz, and on the 18th, as we were approaching 
Alcatlar, we were met by the governor of Tan- 
gier, who advanced towards us with a ſpear car- 
ricd upright, by a ſlave, at his horſe's head, Af- 
ter having welcomed the ambatlador, we were 
conducted towards the town, accompanied by a 
number of Moors tilting before us, drums beat- 
ing, muſic playing, and crowds of people preſſing 
upon us, till we reached the tents that were pitch- 
ed cloſe under the walls of Alcaflar, 

On the left of the road from "Vetuan to this 
place, runs a ridge of very high mountains, call- 
ed Habib, the inhabitants of which preſerve ſome 
degree of native independence. Ilowever, on 


meeting with civil treatment, they pay a volun- 
tary contribution to the baſhaw ; but when ill 
uled, they execute revenge, by infeſting the roads, 
robbing, and murdering trayellers, and then re- 
| ture 
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tire to there faſtneſſes in the mountains, where it 
is difficult to purſue or moleſt them. 

Alcaſſar was once an important city, and the 
reſidence of the governor of this part of the king- 
dom; but it is now ſo much fallen to decay, that, 
of fifteen moſques, only two remain in which 
ſervice is performed. Here are a great number 
of ſtorks that live very familiarly with the inha- 
bitants, walking about the town, and occupying 
the tops of the moſques and houſes, without mo- 
leſtation. They are eſteemed ſacred birds; but 
though they are never injured, they are too timid 
to ſhelter themſelves in the houſes from the heat 
of the ſun, and therefore ſome of them drop down 
dead every day. 

On the 26th, we left Alcafſar, and proceeding 
on our journey, on the 1ſt of July, we paſſed the 
ruins of a very ancient ſtone edifice, called by the 
natives Pharaoh's Caſtle. This is fituated on a 
hill of eaſy aſcent, about one hundred and forty 
miles ſouth of Tetuan, and fixteen north-eaſt of 
Mequinez. One of the buildings feems to be 
part of a triumphal arch, having ſeveral ſtones ly- 
ing under it, with mutilated and illegible inſcrip- 
tions. It is fifty-ſix feet long, fifteen thick, and 
the portal is twenty feet wide, and about twenty- 
ſix in height. 

About one hundred yards from this arch ſtands 
part of another large ſquare building, one hun- 
dred and forty feet long, and about fhxty high. 
Some of the angles are ſtill ſtanding ; and both 
this ſtructure and the gate are adcrned with pi- 
laſters, ſome of which have capitals reſembling 
the Corinthian order, 

The country through which we had hitherto 
paſſed, is abundantly fertile and very * | 

* 
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The plains waved with corn, and were ſtocked 
with cattle, and the hills were covered with olives, 
Still, however, there are many waſte and uncul- 
tivated ſpots; but this ariſes rather from the in- 
dolence of the natives than the fault of the ſoil, 

On the 3d of July, we entered the city of Me- 
quinez, a little before ſan-rifing, purpoſely to 
avoid the crowd, which would have been ture to 
have gathered round us, had the day been more 
advanced. By taking this early hour, we met 
with little interruption in reaching the houſe al- 
lotted for us. | 

Early in the morning of the 6th, the emperor 
ſent an alcayde with a guard to conduct the am- 
baſſador into his preſence. We paſſed through 
the ſtreets marſhalled in the ſubſequent manner : 
two ſerjeants on horſeback, followed by the band 
of muſic playing, led the way; then followed the 
ambaſſador with his liverymen on each fide ; and 
after him came the gentlemen of the retinue, 
while the cavalcade was cloſed by ſeyeral ſervants 
on horſeback. 

The alcayde, who commanded the guard, would 
not ſuſfer the people to come near us; and many 
of them were knocked down by his order, for pre- 
ſuming to gratify a little harmleſs curioſity. 

We diſmounted at the outer gate of the palace, 
and, paſſing through three or four courts, ſat down 
under ſome piazzas for the ſpace of half an hour. 
Then intelligence being brought that the emperor 
was ready, we were led into a ſpacious place, where 
we ſaw him mounted, with an umbrella held over 
his head. His courtiers ſtood barefooted on each 
fide, in the habit of ſlaves, and behind him, his 
guards were drawn up in the figure of a creſcent. 
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Having advanced within fourſcore yards of the 
emperor, with our muſic playing, the old mo- 
narch alighted from his horſe, and proſtrating 
himſelf on the earth, continued ſome minutes in 
prayer. When he had finithed his devotions, he 
inſtantly remounted, and took a lance in his hand. 
We all bowed as we approached his majeſty, 
who, nodding his head in return, called out ſeve- 
ral times Bous, and bade the ambailador be cover- 
ed; with which he complied. Then drawing 
nearer, he delivered his Britannic majeſty's let- 
ter, tied up in a filk handkerchief, into the em- 
peror's hand; adding, that he was come from 
the king of Great Britain, his maſter, to 1ettle 
peace, friendſhip, and a good underſtanding be- 
tween the two crowns ; and that he had brought 
| ws a preſent, which he hoped would be accept- 
able. | 
The emperor replied, that he ſhould accom- 
pliſh every object he had in view, becaute he 
; loved the Engliſh 3 and that fuch Moors as the 
anbaftlador had brought with him, who were 
able, thould pay their own ranſom, and thote 
who were not, the governor of Tetuan ſhould 
pay for.—But inſtantly recollecting himſelf, he 
obſerved, the Englith make no flaves, nor ſell 
any, 
On this the ambaſſador ſaid, he hoped his ma- 
jeſty would pay the ſame regard to the king his 
maſter's ſubjects, and permit them to return 


f home, an act of beneficence worthy of ſo potent a 
.r mouarch.“ ; 

h Soon after the emperor, addrefling himſelf to 
18 the baſhaw of Tetuan, the latter proſtrated him- 
+ Nielf on the carth, Kkitled it, and rifing, went up 


ly lhe cmperor, and Kkitled his foot; a ROS 
which 
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which the grandees often perform, when the em- 
peror deigus to talk with him. 

The emperor was mounted on a black horſe. 
His negroes fanned him, and beat the flies from 
the horſes trappings; and the umbrella, which 
ſhaded the monarch, was conſtantly kept in mo- 


tion, to produce a little air. His dreſs differed 
little from that of the baſhaws; but the handle 
of his ſcimeter was of gold, and ſet with large 
emeralds, and his ſaddle was covered with ſcar- 
let cloth embroidered with gold, having a piſtol 
in a cloth caſe on the left fide. 

On taking our leave of the emperor, we were 
conducted, by his order, to ſee the palace. We 
were firſt led into a large ſquare building, with 
piazzas all round. The arches were wrought 
with plaſter fretwork in flowers, and ſupported 
by neat ſtone pillars. The bottom and fides, to 
the height of five feet, were chequered with 
tiles of ſeveral colours, as were all the apart- 
ments, walks, paſſages, and galleries, which gave 
an air of neatneſs and beauty 'to the whole edi- 
tice. 

We next vifited a magazine, near a quarter of 
a mile long, and not more than thirty feet wide, 
in which amaſing quantities of armour were de- 
polited in caſes, Having ſatisfied our curioſity 
here, we then entered another large and ſpacious 
building, with piazzas as before, and here, we 
were told, lived two of the emperor's favourite 
Women. 

Paſling through ſome walks and galleries of 
chequer work, we came to another ſtructure 
with a Jarge garden in the middle, planted with 
cypreſs trees, This garden is ſunk fixty or ſe- 


venty feet below tne level of the foundation af 
2 the 
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the building, and over it runs a terrace walk, 
about half a mile long, and fifteen or fixteen feet 
broad, ſhaded by vines and evergreens, ſupport- 
ed by ſtrong frame work, forming a verdant ca- 
nopy over head. In this beautiful walk was a 
chariot that went with ſprings, and a ſmall ca- 
laſh, in which we were told the emperor was 
ſometimes drawn by women and eunuchs, 

We paſſed through ſeveral other ſquares and 
long buildings, where, at intervals, we ſaw the 
nnhappy Chriſtians, who were in captivity, on the 
top of high walls, employed in their ſlaviſh and 
heavy labour. 

After amuſing ourſelves about three hours 
in examining the different parts of this extenſive 
ſtructure, we were again introduced to the empe- 
ror, who was ſtill on horſeback, engaged in view- 
ing a magazine of arms. 

At the approach of the ambaſſador, he aſked 
him how he liked his palace. His excellency 
complimented him, by ſaying, it was one of the 
nobleſt on the face of the earth. The emperor, 
on this reply, ſaid, © Thank God.“ 

At this inftant, ſome Englith boys falling pro- 
ſtrate, and giving the uſual ſalutation, 4 God 
bleſs thy power ;” his majeſty aſked what nation 
they belonged to; and finding they were Eng- 
liſh, he bid them go home with the ambaſſador, 
and ſee him to bed; on which his excellency 
returned the emperor thanks, and took his leave, 

At night one of the empreſies ſent ſome pro- 
vihons and fruit from the palace, defiring to 
know how the ambaſſador did, and wiſhing him 
a good repoſe. The victuals were high ſeaſoned, 
and ſtewed with roots and ſpices. 
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Next day we were again invited to the palace. 
We were firſt ſhewn ſome large rooms full of 
men and boys, making ſaddles, ſtocks for guns, 
ſcabbards for ſcimeters, and other military appa- 
ratus. From thence we paſled through ſeveral 
large neat edifices, till we at laſt entered the 
molt central and beautiful parts of the palace, 
with a garden in the middle, well planted with 
cypreſs and other trees. | 

All the columns of this vaſt building are of 
marble, and ſaid to be of Roman workmanthip, 
tranſported thither from Sallee. The arches and 
doors of the differeut apartments are finely deco- 
rated. | 3 

Here one of the queens ſent us a collation of 
dates, grapes, melons, almonds, and raifins, figs 
and ſweetmeats. The fruit was highly grateful, 
for walking had made us dry, We therefore ſat 
down. to our repaſt under a ptazza, and were at- 
tended by the maids of the palace, whoſe jetty 
ikins received no ſmall embelliſhment from the 
ſhining bracelets and filver trinkets that adorned 
their arms and legs, While we remained here, 
the emperor's women, it appeared, had a full 
view of us, though we were not apprized of this 
circumſtance till afterwards. 

Having regaled ourtelves on what was preſent- 
ed to us, we were conducted to another neat re- 
gular building, with piazzas all round, having 
the area adorned with chequer work, and a row 
of marble batons in the centre, with little chan- 
nels cut in the ſtone, to convey the water from 
the one to the other. 

We next viſited the inſide of an apartment, 
where one of the queens had formerly lived ; and 
were ſhewn the baths aud tome beautiful cobahs 
| belong- 


GG we. 
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belonging to that apartment. From thence we 


were conducted through ſeveral other buildings, 
moſtly oblong ſquares, with piazzas. The doors 
are all of one ſize and form, finely inlaid, and 
tome of them gilt. In one of the ſquares was a 
fountain, with channels of marble, that formed a 
pretty labyrinth. We finally vifited ſome other 


ſtately cobahs, which are lofty and magnificent 


rooms, each covered with a dome, painted of a 
iky colour, adorned with ſtars and a golden fun 
in the middle, of curious workmanthip. 

The imperial palace is about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and is almoſt ſquare, It ftands on 
level ground, and has no hill near it. The 
buildings are of rich mortar, without either 
brick or ſtone, except for pillars and arches, and 
the. mortar is fo well tempercd, that the whole 
refembles one entire piece of terrace. All the 
buildings are very maſſy, aud the outer wall is 
no Jets than twenty-five feet thick. 

n proceeding to have a diſtant proſpeR of the 
palace, we paſſed through a large field, where 
we faw an amaſing number of rats, that burrow- 
ed in the ground like -rabbits, and ran about ſo 
thick, and with ſo little fear, that they ſuffered 
us to come within a few yards of them before 
they diſappeared, 

At the extremity of this field, 1s a plantation 
of pomegranates, covering a valley, over which 
the emperor has thrown a bridge that extends 
from one hill to another. 

On the 22d of July, the ambaſſador had his 
ſecond audience, on which occaſion the Englith 
c\ptives were drawn up in the palace by the em- 
peror's order. We found his majeſty fitting un- 
der a piazza ; but after receiving the firſt com- 
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pliments, he mounted his horſe, and waving his 
hand to the captives, bid them go home with the 
ambaſſador to their own country. On this, an 
impulſe of gratitude made them all proſtrate 
themſelves, and repeat the uſual ſalutation, 
« God bleſs thy power.” Immediately after, 
they were going to retire from the royal preſence, 
when he beckoned their ſtay ; and added, that he 
loved the ambaſſador and all the Engliſh, becauſe 
he knew they loved him and his family; and that 
there ſhould not be an Engliſhman a flave in his 
dominions. Then waving his hand again to the 
captives, they went away ; while the ambaſſador 
expreſſed his moſt grateful thanks for the honour 
done him; and, after a few other compliments, 
the interview ended. 

'Three days after, the ambaſſador went to pay 
his reſpects to Muley Ally, one of the emperor's 
ſons, who received him fitting on a filk carpet, 
beautifully wrought with flowers of gold. The 
prince was alſo dreſſed in a rich cloth of gold. 
Chairs were brought, and we were deſired to be 
ſeated. The ambaſſador converſed with the 
prince by one of the captives, who reſted him- 
ſelf on his hands and knees at the threſhold 
of the door, and whenever he ſpoke to the prince, 

roſtrated himſelf almoſt cloſe to the ground. 

After this converſation of ceremony, we were 
conducted up ftairs, and entertained with wine 
and muſic till dinner, which conſiſted of more 
than twenty covers, dreſſed various ways. 


The city of Mequinez ftands in a delightful 


plain, about twelve leagues from Fez, and was 
an inconſiderable place before it became the im- 
perial reſidence, and, of conſequence, the metro- 
polis of this extenſive empire. 


In 
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In the midſt of the city live the Jews, ſeparat- 
ed from the reſt ot the inhabitants, and who are 
nightly locked up within their own precinéts. 
They have an alcayde to protect them from being 
plundered; but their ſituation is by no means en- 
viable. It is death for them to lift a hand againtt 
the meanett Moor, and the very boys kick them 
about with impunity ; nor have they auy means 
of eſcaping ſuch intults but by flight. 

Cloſe to Mequinez, on the north-weſt, ſtands 
the negro town, which takes up as much ſpace 
as the city itſelf; but the houſes are neither ſo 
lofty nor ſo well built. Its inhabitants are all 
blacks or tawnies, and out of them the empe- 
ror recruits the ſoldiers belonging to his court. 

The emperor's name was Muley Abdallah. He 
was in his eighty-leventh year, and he had fat 
on the throne about half a century. His heha- 
viour to ns was civil and obliging in the extreme; 
yet, for his general conduct, he might be clafled 
among the montters of the human kind, and the 
dettroyers of men. His whole life was one con- 
tinued ſcene of exactions, murders, and nnfpeak- 
able cruelties, Yet this wretch, who diſgraced 
the character of a man, was eſteemed a faint : 
he was continually proſtrating himſelf on the 
carth, to offer up his petitions to Mahomet, and 
perpetually excrciſing acts of wanton cruelty on 
his miſerable flaves and ſubjects. By his four 
wives, and many thouſand women he kept in 
his ſeraglio, he is ſaid to have had ſeven hundred 
fons able to mount a horte.; but the number of 
his daughters is unknown“. 

No 

It is believed, that in all countries where poligamy and 
concubinage is allowed, there is a greater number or females 
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No perſon can view this beautiful country, or 


reflect on the advantages of its climate, with- 
out regretting, that it ſhould be ſubject to a go- 
vernment which is ſo inimical to induſtry and im- 


provement, and ſo degrading to the human race, 
But with all its diſadvantages, ſuch is the fertili- 


ty of the ſoil, that nature, in a great meaſure, 
compenſates for the want of application, The 
country produces amaling quantities of wheat, 
barley, pulſe, hemp, and flax; and they reap 
thrice between May and September. 

The chief commodities exported from thence, 
are tin, copper, hides, wool, cordovans, dates, 
honey, wax, raiſins, olives, almonds, gum-arabie, 
gam-fandarac, elephant's teeth, oſtrich feathers, 
indigo, and beautiful mats. 

Fez may be conſidered as the emporium of the 
empire of Morocco, and from thence the cara- 
vans ſet out to Mecca and Medina, and likewiſe 
to Guinea every year. 


Having diſpatched the buſineſs of the embaſſy, 


a little before ſun-ſet on the 27th of July, we 
left Mequinez, carrying with us the articles of 
peace, ſigned by the emperor, and about three 
hundred liberated captives, About nineteen 
had embraced the Mahometan faith, and of 
courſe they were doomed to remain behind. We 
were informed, at the time of our arrival, that 
there were about one thouſand one hundred 
Chriftian ſlaves in the empire, of whom four 
hundred were Spaniards, one hundred and fixty- 
five Portugueſe, one hundred and fifty-two 
than males born, even beyond the uſual proportion in Chriſ- 
tian countries, Is not this fact favourable to the hypotheſis 
of Buffon? 


French, 
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French, fixty-nine Dutch, and twenty-five Ge- 
noeſe. Some of all theſe different nations had 
become renegadoes, and thereby forfeited all 
hope of ever being redeemed. How hard is the 
alternative! To eſcape the ſeverities of ſlavery, 
they were probably tempted to renounce their 
religion; yet, by this act, they were doomed to 
ſlavery for ever; for the beſt ſituation in Moroc- 
co deſerves no other name. 

Travelling back the ſame road we had come, 
we arrived at Tetuan on the 12th of Auguſt, 
and ſoon embarked with two hundred and nine- 
ty-fix captives, four having died on the road. 


TRAVELS 


' "TRAVELS OF 
M. MAUPERTUIS, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


AT | 
2A 18 


MADE BY ORDER OF THE FRENCH KING, TO DE- 
TERMINE THE FIGURE OF THE FARTH AT 
THE POLAR CIRCLE. 


— — — — rera—es 


AUPERTUIS, one of the moſt eminent 
mathematicians of his age, was born in 
1698, and in his youth followed the profeſſion 
of arms; but this not ſuiting his taſte, he deyot- 
ed himſelf to ſcience, and ſoon became fo diſtin- 
guifhed, that he was admitted into the French 
Academy when only twenty-five years of age. 
Soon after he became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. 

In 1736, he was placed at the head of the 
academicians at Paris, and in this fituation he 
had the honour to be appointed to ſettle a diſpute 
among aſtronomers, which gave riſe to the follow- 
ing pages. To underſtand the nature of the dith- 
cult undertaking in which he was now engaged, 
it ſhould be premiſed, that ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent mathematicians maintained the earth to be 

an 
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an oblate, and the other a prolate ſphcroid. Thus 
the ſentiments of ſcientific men being divided, on 
a ſubje& ſo important in aſtronomy and naviga- 
tion, the French king warmly patroniſed a ſcheme 
to terminate the controverſy; and accordingly a 
certain number of academicians were appointed 
to meaſure the firſt degree of the meridian at the 
equator, and others beneath the polar circle. The 
former were accompanied by Don George Juan 
and Don Antonio de Ulloa, whoſe voyage to 
South America we have already Jaid betore our 
readers. The latter party was conducted by Mau- 
pertuis; and the ſame alacrity, the ſame zeal], to 
do honour and ſervice to their country, and to 
mankind, animated thoſe who were to brave the 
meridian ſun, and thoſe who were to freeze be- 
neath the polar circle. E 

After ſucceſsfully accomplithing this buſineſs, 
the late Frederic invited Maupertuis to Berlin, 
and appointed him pretident and director of the 
academy at that place. This prince being at war 
with the emperor, Maupertuis, probably out of 

gratitude to his benefactor, attended him into the 
field, expoſed himtelt with reſolution, and was 
taken priſoner ; but ſoon liberated, 

After this he reviſited his native country; but 
from a ſtrange inquietude of ſpirit, and a temper 
too irritable for that of a philoſopher, he could 
neither be ſatisfied to continue in France nor in 
Pruſſia, where he was much honoured and careſſ- 
ed, for any length of time together. A growing 
ſtate of ill health, however, made him turn his 
thoughts to France, where he remained about two 
years, and afterwards retiring to Swiſſerland, he 
died at Bafil in 1759, while on a viſit to Ber- 
nouli. | 

But 
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But to return, The company deſtined for the 
north, ſays Maupertius whole lively narrative we 
follow, was compoſed of four academicians, 
Clairault, Camus, Le Monnier, and myſelf. 
The Abbe Outhier and M. Celfins, the cele brat- 
ed profeſſor of aſtronomy at Uptal, aſſiſted at all 
our operations, and their abilities and advice 
were of ſingular ſervice to us. 

No ſooner was the veſſel that carried us ar- 
rived at Stockholm, than we reſolved, without 
delay to ſet ont for the bottom of the Gulph of 
Bothnia, where we might determine which fide 
of the gulph was proper for our operations, bet- 


ter than we could do by trufting to our charts. 


Nothing could retard us, neither the frightful 
ftories they told us at Stockholm, nor the good- 
neſs of his Swedith majeſty ; who, notwithſtand- 
mg the orders he had given in our behalf, told 
us, oftener than once, that it was not without a 
ſenſible concern, he ſaw us purſue 1o deſperate 
an undertaking. 

We arrived at Tornea time enough to fee the 
ſun perform his courſe for ſeveral days together 
without ſetting : a fight which ſtrikes with won - 
der an inhabitant of the temperate zones, even 
though he knows it is what muſt neceſſarily hap- 
pen in that climate. 

We had flattered ourſelves with the hopes of 
performing our operations upon the coaſt of the 
Gulph of Bothnia, where we ſhould have the con- 
venience of tranſporting ourſelves and our inftru- 
ments to the ditterent ſtations by ſea, and where 
the many advantageous points of view, from the 
iſlands in all our charts, ſeemed to promiſe us 
ſucceſs. But when we went with great impa— 
ticnce to view them, all our labour ſerved only to 

conyince 
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| convince us, that this deſign was impracticable. 
| The iſlands that line the coaſts of the gulph, and 
| the coaſts themſelves, which we had fancied to 
be ſo many promontories, that might furniſh us 
with diſtant points of view from one to another, 
lay all of them ſo low upon the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, that, at a ſmall diſtance, the convexity of the 
earth muſt ariſe between them and us. So that, 
after ſeveral ſhort voyages, in purſuance of our 
firſt defign of making uſe of theſe iſlands, we 
were at laſt obliged to give it up. : 
We now reſolved to endeavour to perform our 
operations upon the tops of the mountains to 
the northward of Tornea, though it appeared next 
to impoſlible. In the deſerts of a country ſcarcely 
habitable, in that immenſe foreſt which extends 
from Tornea to Cape Nord, we muſt go through 
operations that are not eaſy, even where no con- 
venience is wanting, There were but two ways 
of penetrating into theſe deſerts, both of which 
we muſt prove; one, the ſailing up a river full of 
cataracts; the other, croſhng thick woods and 
deep marſhes on foot : and, if we thould be able 
to make our way into the country, we mult, after 
the moſt painful marches, be obliged to clamber 
up ſteep rocks, and to clear the tops of mountains 
of the wood that would intercept our fight. In 
theſe deſerts we thould be forced to take up with 
the moſt wretched diet, be expoſed to the flies, 
which, in this ſeaſon, are fo inſufferable, as to 
drive the Laplanders and their, rein-deer from 
their habitations, to ſeek ſhelter on the coaſts of 
the ocean. We were, in tine, to attempt this 


work without knowing, or being able to inform 
ourſelves whether it was practicable; whether the 


want of one mountain might not, after all our 
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tolls, interrupt the ſeries of our triangles; or whe- 

ther it would be poſlible to find upon the river a 
baſe by which they might be connected. But if 
we ſhould ſurmount all theſe obſtacles, we ſhould 
ſtill have the labour of building obſervatories on 
the moſt northerly of the mountains; the trouble 
of carrying thither as numerous a collection of 
inſtruments as is, perhaps, to be ſeen in Europe, 
and of making there the niceſt aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations: but we were ſo far from being de- 
terred by theſe combined difficulties, that the 
proſpect of conquering them filled us with plea- 
ware, 

We ſet out from Tornea on Friday the 6th of 
July, 1736, with a company of Finland ſoldiers, 
and a good uumber of boats laden with inſtru- 
ments and proviſions. We began our journey 
by ſailing up the great river, which riſing in the 
inmoſt parts of Lapland, purſues its courſe till it 
falls into the Gulph of Bothnia ; having firſt di- 
vided itſelf into two branches, that from the Iſle 
of Swertzar, where is built a town of the ſame 
name, in the latitude of 65 deg. 51 min. From 
this day forward, our only habitation was the de- 
ſerts, and our time was ſpent on the ſummits. of 
thoſe mountains which we were to connect by 
dur triangles, ; 

Atter a voyage of twelve hours, we landed 
in the evening at Korpikyla, a hamlet by the 
riyer-fide, inhabited by Finlanders ; and having 
for rome time travelled on foot acroſs the foreſt, 
arrived at the bottom of a fteep mountain called 
Niwa, whoſe ſummit, which is a bare rock, we 
choſe for our firſt ſtation, Upon the river we 
had boen tormented by great flies with green 
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heads, that fetched blood wherever they fixed : 
but on the top of this mountain we were peſtered 
with ſeveral other kinds that were ftill more 1n- 
tolerable. By good luck we found two Lapland 
girls tending a ſmall herd of rein-deer ; but almoſt 
hid in the ſmoke of a great fire they had kindled : 


and being told, on enquiry, that they thus defend- 


ed themſelves from the flies, we had immediately 
recourſe to the ſame method. 

On the 8th of July, at one in the morning, Mr. 
Camus and I left our company upon Niwa, to 
reconnoitre the mountains to the northward. 
We travelled up the river to a high mountain 
called Avaſaxa, where having cleared its top of 
the trees, we cauſed a fignal to be built. Our 
fignals were hollow cones, compoſed of a great 
many large trees ſtripped of the bark, by which 
means they were white enough to be viſible at 
ten or twelve leagues diſtance. 

This being finithed, we came down from Ava- 
faxa, and embarking on the little river of Ten- 
glio, which falls into the great river at the foot 
of this mountain, we directed our courſe upwards 
to the neareſt place we could find, to a mountain 
that ſeemed to ſuit our purpoſe; and from 
thence a march of three hours, over a morals, 
brought us to the foot of Horrilakero. Though 
extremely fatigued, we got to the top of it, and 
ſpent the night in cutting down the wood that 
covered it. Moſt part of this mountain is a red- 
dith ſtone interſperſed with a kind of white cryt- 
tal. Here the flies, more mercileſs than thoſe at 
Niwa, were not to be driven off by ſmoke, and 
we were obliged, notwithſtanding the exceſſive 


heats, to wrap our heads in our cappmudes, a * 
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of gown made of rein-deer ſkins, and to cover 
ourſelves with branches of fir, and even whole 
trees; which rather ſtifled than defended us from 
thete troubleſome inſects. 

Having cut down all the wood on the top of 
Horrilakero, and built a ſignal, we returned by 
the ſame road to our boats, which we had drawn 
upon the bank. It is indeed no hard matter to 
drag along, or even to carry the boats uſed in the 
rivers of Lapland. A few thin fir boards com- 
poſe the whole veſſel, which is ſo extremely light 
and flexible, that its beating, with all the force 
of the ſtream, againſt the ſtones, which theſe rivers 
are full of, does it no manner of harm, It 1s terrible 
to thoſe not accuſtomed to it, and-aſtoniſhing even 
to thoſe who are, to ſee one of theſe weak veſſels 
drive down a cataract, in a torrent of foam and 
ſtones, ſomctimes raiſed aloft in the air, and the 
next moment loſt in the deep. A bold Finlander 
ſteers it with a long oar, while his two compani- 
ons row hard to ſave it from the purſuing waves 
that threaten every moment to overwhelm it. 


You may then ſee the whole keel by turns 


raiſed above water, and leaning only with one 
extremity on the top of a yielding billow. With 
ſuch courage and addreſs do theſe Finlanders pats 
the cataracts ; but their art and 1kill in the ma- 
vagement of their boats, upon other occaſions, is 
no leſs remarkable; a tree, branches and all, 

commonly ſerves them both for matt and fail. 
We now embarked again on the Tenglio, which 
brought us down into the river of 'Tornea on our 
return to Korpikyla. At four leagues from Ava- 
ſaxa we left our boats, and after an hour's walk 
over the foreſt, reached the foot of Cuitaperi, a 
Bb2 ſteep 
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ſteep mountain; its ſummit is a rock covered 
with moſs, affording an extenſive proſpe& all 
round, and, to the ſonth, taking in the Gulph 
of Bothnia : here we erected a ſignal, whence we 
could diſcover all the others we had raiſed, and 
then continued our courſe down the river, Be- 
tween Cuitaperi and Korpikyla, we found ſome 
frightful cataracts, where the Finlanders always 
ſet their paſſengers aſhore ; but our exceſſive fa- 
tigue made us chuſe rather to ritk the paſſage in 
the boat, than to walk only a hundred yards. 


At laſt, on the evening of the 11th, we joincd our 


friends on the top of Niwa, who had diſcried our 
fignals, but, from the continual fogs, were unable 
to make any obſervations. 

The fogs being at length diſperſed by the cold 
north wind; we had ſuch a view of our ſeveral 
fignals as to take their angles; and having fi- 
nithed our obſervations there, we ſet up fignals at 
Kakama and Pullingi, where having alſo made 
our obſervations, we all ſet out for Avaſaxa. 

This mountain is ſeated on the bank of the 
river, fifteen leagues from Tornea. Its aſcent 
is difficult, lying through a wood that reaches 
half way up, where it is interrupted by ſteep ſlip- 
pery rocks, and afterwards continued to the very 
top of the mountain, before we cut down ſo much 
of it as was neceſſary to open our proſpect. The 
north-eaſt fide is a moſt frightful rocky precipice, 
where the falcons build their neſts. At its foot 


runs the Tenglio, by which it is encircled. From 
its ſummit, the proſpect is the moſt beautiful that 
can be imagined ; to the ſouth it is unbounded, 
and diſcovers the courſe of the river to a vaſt ex- 
tent: towards the eaſt, the Tenglio may be traced 
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10 its paſſage through ſeveral lakes; and the view 
is terminated on the north, at twelve or fifteen 
leagues diftance, by a prodigious number of hills, 
heaped one upon another. Upon this mountain 
we ſpent ten days, during which curiofity prompt- 
ed the inhabitants to pay us frequent viſits, 
bringing us fiſh and ſheep, and ſuch inditterent 
fruits as are produced in the woods. 

The day we left Avaſaxa, we croſſed the po- 
Jar circle, and at three the next morning, which 
was the 31ſt of July, arrived at Turtula, a ham- 
let where they were cutting their little crop of 
barley,and hay. After having travelled for ſome 
time in the woods, we embarked on a lake that 
brought us to the foot of Pullingi, the bigheſt of 
all our mountains, and of exceeding difficult ac- 
ceſs, as well on account of its fiecpneſs, as the 
depth of the moſs wherein we were obliged to 
fix our ſteps; we, however, reached the top at 
fix in the morning. Our ſtay here, which was 
till the Oth of Auguſt, was no Jeſs dilagreeable 
than the aſcent had been painful. We had a 
whole wood of the largeſt trees to fell, and the 
flies attacked us with ſuch fury, that our ſoldiers 
of the regiment of Weſtro-Bothnia, a body dit- 
tinguiſhed for their bravery even in Sweden, and 
hardened by the greateſt fatigues, were obliged 
to wrap up their faces, or to ſmear them over 
with tar. Theſe inſects alſo poiſoned our vic- 
tuals; no ſooner was a diſh ſerved, but it was 
quite covered over with them, while another 
ſwarm, with all the rapaciouſneſs of birds of 
prey, was fluttering round to carry off ſome 
pieces of a ſheep that was drefling for us. 

On the 6th of Auguſt we left this mountain 
to go to Pello, where we arrived the ſame day, 
Bb3 after 
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after having forced our way up four cataracts. 
Pello is a village inhabited by a few Finlanders : 
in its neighbourhood is Kittis, the, loweſt of all 
our mountains, where was one of our ſignals. As 
we were going up, we diſcovered a copious ſpring 
of pure water, that refiſts the keeneſt froſts ; for, 
when we returned to Pello about the end of win- 
ter, while the ſea at the bottom of the gulph, 
and all the rivers, were frozen as hard as marble, 
we found this ſpring running as in ſummer. We. 


had the good fortune to make our obſervations - 


ſoon after our arrival, and the next day went to 
Turtula. 

For a month paſt we had been inhabitants of 
the deſerts, or rather, of the mountain tops; the 
the earth or rocks, ſpread with the ſkins of rein- 
deer, had been our beds; and our food was chiefly 
fiſh, brought us by the Finlanders, or which we 
ourſelves had canght, and berries or wild fruit, 
that grew in the woods. | 

I left Turtula, in company with Meflrs. Outhier 
and Celſius, to croſs the foreſt, and find the ſig- 
nal erected at Niemi: and a frightful journey it 
was. We ſet out on foot, and walked till we got 
to a brook, where we embarked in three little 
boats. But they paſſed with ſuch difficulty be- 
tween the ſtones, that we were obliged every in- 
ſtant to get out of them, and leap from one rock 
to another. The brook brought us to a lake ſo 
full of little yellowiſh grains, of the bigneſs of 
millet, that the whole water was diſcoloured 
with them. I took them to be the. chryſalis of 
ſome inſeR, and was tempted to fancy, that this 
inſect muſt be ſome kind of thoſe flies that ſo 
tormented us; for I could think of no other ſpe- 
cies of animals whoſe numbers correſponded ha 
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the quantity of grains that covered this large bo» 
dy of water. From the extremity of this lake we 
had to walk to another of very clear water, Here 
we found a boat, and putting our quadrant on 
board, reſolved to follow it along the fide of the 
lake on foot: but the wood was ſo thick, that we 
were forced to cut our way through it, and were 
entangled at every ſtep by the depth of the 
moſs, and the fallen fir-trees that lay acroſs our 
way. 

In all theſe woods there are almoſt as many 
trees fallen as ſtanding; for the ſoil, after it has 
reared them to a certain height, can no longer 
furniſh the proper nouriſhment;. nor is it deep 
enough to chow them to take firm root, whence 
the leaſt blaſt of wind overſets them; and in all 
theſe woods nothing is to be ſeen but firs and 
birches blown down. Time reduces the wood of 
the latter to duſt, without affecting the bark; 
and one 1s ſurpriſed to find pretty large trees, 
that crumble upon the ſlighteſt touch. This pro- 
bably gave the Swedes the hint of covering their 
houſes with this bark; and, indeed, nothing could 
be imagined fitter for the purpoſe. In ſome pro- 
vinces they cover the bark with earth, and form 
upon the roof a kind of garden, ſuch as are to be 
ſeen upon the houſes of Upſal. In Weſtro- 
Bothnia, the bark is bound with fir-poles that 
hang down on cither fide of the roof. 

Our woods had, therefore, the aſpect of the ruins 
of woods, whoſe trees are moſtly periſhed ; and 
it was through one of the moſt horrid of theſe 
that we now paſſed, with twelve ſoldiers who car- 
ried our baggage. Having, at length, reached a 
third lake, which was very large, and the fineſt 
water imaginable, we put our inſtruments and 
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baggage on board two boats we found there, and 
waited their return upon the coaſt, when we were 
ferryed over to the foot of Niemi. 

The fine lakes that ſurround this mountain, 
and the many difficulties we encountered in get- 
ting thither, gave it the air of an enchanted ifland 


in romance. On one hand you lee a grove of 
trees riſe from a plain, ſmooth and level as the 
walks of a garden, and at ſuch eaty diſtances, as 
neither to embarraſs the walks, nor the proſpect 
of the lake that waſhes the foot of the mountain. 
On the other, you have apartments of different 
Nzes, that ſeem cut by art in the rocks, and to 
want only a regular roof to complete them. The 
rocks themſelves are ſo pendicular, ſo high, and 
ſo ſmooth, that you would take them for the 
walls of an unfiniſhed palace, rather than for the 
work of nature. 

From this height we ſaw thoſe vapours riſe 
from the lake, which the people of the country 
call Haltios, and deem the guardian ſpirits of 
the mountains. We had been frightened with 
ſtories of bears haunting this place, but ſaw none, 
Indeed, it ſeemed rather a place of reſort for fa- 
ries and genii, than for thoſe ſavage animals, 

Having completed our obſervations, we left 
Niemi, repaſſed the three lakes, and got back to 
Turtula. We afterwards departed from thence, 
and ſet out for Horrilakero, entering the Tenglio 
with four boats, Its cataracts are troubleſome, 
rather from the lowneſs of the water, and the 
great number of ſtones, than the rapidity of the 
ſtream. As we failed along, I was ſurpriſed to 
ſee upon the banks of this river, roſes of as lively 
a red as any in our gardens. We completed our 
obſervations at Horrilakero on the 17th of Au- 
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guſt, and the next day went to Oſwer-Tornea, 
where our whole company was now aſſembled. 

But afterwards going up to Avaſaxa, to take 
the angles that muſt connect the baſe, which we 
had fixed on the bank of the river with our tri- 
angles, we ſaw Horrilakero all in flames, This 
is an accident not uncommon in theſe woods, 
where there is no living during the ſummer with- 
out ſmoke, and where the moſs and firs are fo 
combuſtible, that a fire once kindled will ſpread 
over ſome thouſand acres; and the ſmoke of 
theſe fires have ſometimes retarded our obſerva- 
tions as much as the thickneſs of the air. As this 
fire on Horrilakero had been, doubtleſs, occaſion- 
ed by our not taking ſufficient care to extinguiſh 
thoſe we had kindled there, we diſpatched thirty 
men to cut off its communication with the neigh- 
bouring woods: but, three days after, when we 
had finiſhed our obſervations at Avaſaxa, Hor- 
rilakero was ſtill burning ; we ſaw it involved in a 
cloud of ſmoke, and the flames, which had made 
their way downwards, all the foreſt below. 

By the 9th of September, when we had paſſed 
ſixty-three days in theſe deſerts, we had finiſhed 
as complete a ſet of triangles as we could have 
wiſhed for; and an undertaking, begun in a 
manner at random, without knowing whether it 
was at all practicable, had turned out ſo much 
better than expectation, that it looked as if the 
placing of theſe mountains had been at our diſ- 
poſal. We had built two obſervatories upon 
Kittis, in the one was a quadrant of two feet ra- 
dins, a clock of Mr. Graham's, and an inſtrument 
which we owed to the ſame gentleman, conſiſting 
of a teleſcope, mov able about an horizontal axis, 
which was to determine the direction of our tri- 

angles 
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angles with reſpect to the meridian. The other 
obſervatory, which was much larger, was built 


ſo near the firſt, that the voice of him who 


counted the pendulum's vibrations, could be dif- 
tinaly heard from one to the other. An admir- 
able ſector, alſo made by Mr. Graham, took up 
almoſt the whole room. What difficulty we 
had in carrying up ſo many inſtraments to the 
top of the mountain, I ſhall not mention; it is 
ſufficient that we ſucceeded in the attempt. 

We had ſome ice on the 19th of September, 
and ſnow on the 21ſt; ſome parts of the river 
were alſo frozen. On the 1{t of November, it 
began to freeze harder, and on the morrow the 
river was quite frozen up. The ice, which 
thawed no more, was preſently covered over with 
ſnow; and this vaſt body of water, but a few 
days before full of ſwans and other water fowl, 
was now one immenſe plain of ice and ſnow. 

Our work was now in a manner completed; 
we had only to meaſure our baſe, which was no 
more than ſurveying the diftance between the 
two ſignals we had erected laſt ſummer ; but this 
was to be done upon the ice of a river in Lap- 
land, at the diſtance of about three leagues, in a 
conntry where the cold was growing every day 
more intenſe. On the 21ſt of December, this 
work was begun. In this ſeaſon the ſun but juſt 
ſhewed itſelt above the horizon towards noon z 
but the long twilights, the whiteneſs of the 

ſnow. and the meteors continually blazing in the 
1ky, furniſhed us light enough to work four or 
five hours every day. We lodged at the houſe 
of the curate of Oſwer Tornea, and at eleven in 
the forenoon, began our ſurvey, attended by ſo 


great an equipage, that the Laplanders, drawn 
by 
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by the novelty of the fight, came down from the 
neighbouring mountains. We ſeparated into two 
bands, each of which carried four rods of fir, each 
thirty feet long. | 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the fatigues and dangers 
of this operation. Judge what it muſt be to walk 
in ſnow two feet deep, with heavy poles in our 
hands, which we were obliged to be continually 
laying on the ſnow, and lifting again; in a cold 


ſo extreme, that whenever we would taſte a little 


brandy, the only thing that could be kept liquid, 
our tongues and lips froze to the cup, and came 
away bloody ; in a cold that congealed the fingers 
of ſome of us, and threatencd us with ſtill more 
diſmal accidents. While the extremities of our 
bodies were thus freezing, the reſt, throngh ex- 
ceſſive toil, was bathed in ſweat. Brandy did 
not quench our thirſt; we were obliged to have 
recourſe to deep wells dug through the ice, 
which were thut almoſt as ſoon as opened, and 
from which the water could ſcarcely be conveyed 
untrozen to our lips; thus were we forced to run 
the hazard of the dangerous contraſt which ice- 
water might produce in our heated bodies. 

Our work, however, advanced apace ; for fix 
days labour brought it to within about five hun- 
dred toites, where we had not been able to plant 
our ſtakes ſoon enough: three of the gentlemen, 
therefore, undertook this office, while the Abbe 
Outhier and I went upon a pretty extraordinary 
adventure. We had latt ſummer omitted an ob- 
ſervation of ſmall moment: this was taking the 
height of an object that we made uſe of in mea- 
luring on the top of Avaſaxa ; and to perform 
this, I undertook to go with a quadrant to the to 
of the mountain, iv ſcrupulouſly careful were 
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we that nothing ſhould be wanting to the per- 
fection of the work. Imagine a very high moun- 
tain full of rocks, that lie hid in a prodigious 
quantity of ſnow, as well as their cavities, where- 
in you may fink through a cruſt of ſnow as into 
an abyſs, and the undertaking will ſcarce appear 
poſſible. Yet there are two ways of performing 
it; one by walking, or rather ſliding along upon 
two ſtraight boards eight feet in length,which the 
Finlanders and Laplanders uſe to keep them from 
ſinking into the ſnow : but this way of walking 
requires long practice. The other is by truſting 
yourſelf to a rein-deer, uſed to ſuch journeys, 
The machine drawn by theſe animals is here a 
kind of boat, ſcarce long enough to hold the half 
of one's body, As this travelling in the ſnow 1s 
a kind of navigation, that the veſſel may ſuffer 
the leſs reſiſtance in its courſe, it has a ſharp head 
and a narrow keel, like an ordinary boat ; and on 
this keel it tumbles ſo from fide to fide, that if a 
man does not take good care to balance himſelf, 
it will be every moment in danger of overſetting. 
Lt is fixed by thongs to the collar of the rein-deer, 
who, as ſoon as he finds himſelf on a firm beaten 
road, runs with incredible fury. If you would 
ſtop him, it is to little purpoſe to pull a fort of 
rein that is tied to his horas : wild and unma- 
nageable, it will only make him change his track, 
or, perhaps, turn upon you, and revenge himſelf 
by kicking. It this happens to a Laplander, he 
turns the boat over him, and uſes it as a buckler 
againſt the attacks of the rein-deer : but, as we 
were ſtrangers to this addreſs, we might have 
been killed before we could put ourſelves in ſuch 
a poſture of defence. We had nothing to defend 
us with but a little ſtick cach of us held in as 
= hand, 
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hand, by way of rudder to fteer our courſe, and 


keep clear of the trunks of trees. In this manner 
was I to climb Avaſaxa, accompanied by the 
Abbe Outhier; but we were attended by two men 
and a woman of the country, and Mr. Brunnius, 
their curate. '_ 

The firſt part of our journey was performed in 
a moment ; for our flight over the plain beaten 
road, from the curate's houſe to the foot of the 

untain, can be compared only to that of birds. 
Nad though the mountain, where there was no 


track, greatly abated the ſpeed of our rein- deer, 


they got at length to the top of it, where 
we immediately made the obſervation for which 
we came, In the mean while our rein-deer 
had dug deep holes in the ſnow; where they 


browſed on the moſs that covers the rocks; and 


the Laplanders had lighted a great fire, and we 
preſently joined them to warm ourſelves. The 
cold was ſo extreme, that the heat of the fire 
could reach only to a very ſmall diſtance. As 
the ſnow juſt by it melted, it was immediately 
froze again, forming a hearth of ice all round. 

Our journey up hill had been painful; but 


now our concern was leſt our return ſhould be 


too rapid. We were to proceed down the ſteep 
in conveyances, which, though partly ſunk in 


the ſnow, {lid on notwithſtanding, drawn by ani- 


mals, whoſe fury in the plain we had already 


tried, and who, though finking to their bellies in - 


the ſnow, would endeavour to free themſelves by 
the ſwiftneſs of their flight. We very ſoon found 
ourſelves at the bottom of the hill; a moment af- 
ter, this great river was croſſed, and we were re- 
turned back to the curate's houſe. 
The next day we finiſhed our ſuryey, and: 
Vor. XII, Cc made 
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made all poſſible haſte back to Tornea, to ſecure - 


ourſelves in the beſt manner we were able from 
the increaſing ſeverity of the ſeaſon. The town 
of Tornea, at our arrival on the 30th of Decem- 
ber, had really a moſt frightful aſpect. Its little 
houſes were buried to the tops in ſnow, which, 
had there been any day-light, muſt have effectual- 


ly ſhut it out. But the ſnow continually falling, 


or ready to fall, for the moſt part hid the ſun the 
few moments he might have appeared at mid-day, 
In the month of January the cold was increa(- 
ed to that extremity, that Mr. Reaumur's mercuri- 
al thermometers, which at Paris, in the great froſt of 
1709, it was thought ſtrange to ſee fall to 14 deg. 


below the freezing point, were now got down to 


37. The ſpirit of wine in the others was frozen, 
If we opened the door of a warm room, the exter- 
nal air inſtantly converted all the vapour in it 
into ſnow, whirling it round in white vortexes. 
If we went abroad, we felt as if the air were tear- 
ing our breaſts in pieces; and the cracking of the 
wood, of which the houſes are built, as it ſplit by 
the violence of the froſt, continually alarmed us 
with an increaſe of cold. The ſolitude of the 
ſtreets was as great as if the people had been all 
dead: and in this country you may often ſee 
people who have loſt an arm or leg by the froſt, 
The cold, which is always very great, ſometimes 
increaſes by ſuch violent and ſudden fits, as are 
almoſt infallibly fatal to thoſe who are ſo unhap- 
py as to be expoſed to it; and ſometimes there 
riſe ſudden tempeſts of ſnow that are ſtill more 
dangerous. The winds ſcem to blow from all 
quarters at once, and drive about the ſnow with 
ſuch fury, that all the roads are in a moment ren- 
dered inviſible, 

2 Dreadful 
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Dreadful is the ſituation of a perſon ſurpriſed 
in the fields by ſuch a ſtorm: his knowledge of 
the country, and even the mark he may have 
taken by the trees, cannot avail him; he is blind- 
ed by the ſnow, and if he attempts to find his 
way home, is generally loſt. In ſhort, during the 
whole winter, the cold was ſo exceſſive, that on 
the 7th of April, at five in the morning, the ther- 
mometer was fallen to twenty diviſions below the 
point of freezing, though every afternoon it roſa 
two or three diviſions above itt a difference in the 
height not much leſs than 1 which the greateſt 
heat and cold felt at Paris uſually produce in that 
inſtrument. Thus, in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, we had all the variety felt in the tempe- 
rate zones in the compaſs of a whole year. 

But though in this climate the earth is thus 
horrible, the heavens prefent the moſt beautiful 
proſpects. The ſhort days are no ſooner cloſed, 
than fires of a thouſand colours and figures light 
up the ſky, as if deſigned to compenſate for the 


abſence of the ſun in this ſeaſon. Theſe fires 


have not here, as in the more ſoutherly climates, 


any conſtant ſituation, Though a luminous arch 


is often ſeen fixed towards the north, they ſeem 
more frequently to poſſeſs the whole extent of the 
hemiſphere. Sometimes they begin in the form 
of a great ſcarf of bright light, with its extremi- 
ties upon the horizon, which, with a motion re- 
ſembling that of a fiſhing- net, glides ſwiftly up 
the ſky; preſerving in this motion a direction 
nearly perpendicular to the meridian; and moſt 
commonly after thoſe preludes, all the lights unite 
at the zenith, and form the top of a kind of crown. 
Arcs, like thoſe ſeen in France towards the north, 
are here frequently fituated towards the ſouth, 
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and often towards both the north and ſouth at 
once, Their ſummits approach each other, the 
diſtance of their extremities widens towards the 
horizon. 915 901 yo 
I have ſeen ſome of the oppoſite arcs whoſe 
ſummits almoſt joined at the zenith ; and both the 
one and the other have frequently ſeveral concen- 
tric ares beyond it. Their tops are all placed in the 
direction of the meridian, though with a little de- 
clination to the weſt; which 1 did not find to be 
conſtant, and which is ſometimes inſenſible. It 
would be endleſs to mention all the different fi- 
gures theſe meteors aſſume, and the various mo- 
tions with which they are agitated. 'Their motion 
is moſt commonly like that of a pair of colours 
waved in the air, and the different tints of their 
light gives them the appearance of ſo many vaſt 
ſtreamers of changeable taffeta. Sometimes they 
line a part of the iky with ſcarlet. 
On the 18th of December J ſaw a phenome- 
non of this kind, that, in the midſt of all the won- 
ders to which I was now eyery day accuſtomed, raiſ- 
ed my admiration. To the ſouth a great ſpace of 
the ſky appeared tinged with ſo lively a red, that 
the whole conſtellation of Orion looked as if it had 
been dipped in blood. This light, which was at 
firſt fixed, ſoon moved, and changing into other 


colours, violet and blue, ſettled into a dome, whole 


tap ſtoad a little to the ſouth-weſt of the zenith. 
The moon ſhone bright, but did nat in the leaſt 
efface it. In this country, where there are lights 
of ſo many different colours, I never ſaw but two 
that were red; and ſuch are taken for preſages 
of ſome great misfortune. After all, when peo- 


ple gaze at theſe phenomena with an unphiloſo- 
phic eye, it js pot ſurpriſing if they diſcover in 
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them armies engaged, fiery chariots, and a thou- 
ſand other prodigies. 

During the winter we repeated many of our 
obſervations and calculations, and found the moſt 
evident proofs of the earth's being conſiderably 


flatted at the poles. Mean time the ſun came 


nearer, or rather no more quitted us. It was now 
May, when it was curious enough to ſee that great 
luminary enlighten for ſo long a time a whole ho- 
rizon of ice, and to ſee ſummer in the heavens, 
while winter ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the earth, 
We were in the morning of that long day of ſe- 
veral months; yet the ſun, with all his power, 
wrought no change either upon the Tee or ſnows. 

On the Gth of May it began to rain, and tome 
water appeared on the ice of the river. At noon 
a little ſnow melted, but in the evening winter 
reſumed his rights, At length, on the 10th, the 
earth which had been ſo long hid, began to ap- 
pear; ſome htzb points that. ere ex poſed to the 
ſan ſhewed themſelves, as the tops of the moun- 
tains did after the deluge, and all the fowls of the 
country returned, 

At the beginning of June, winter yielding up 
the earth and ſea, we prepared for our departure 
back to Stockholm, and on the 9th ſome of us let 
out by land and others by fea. But the ſequel of 
our adventures, and our ſhipwreck in the Gulph 
of Bothnia, ſays our author, belong not to the 
preſent ſubject. 

The reſult of the experiments made in this la- 
borious undertaking, ſettled the diſputed point; 
and aſtronomers have ſtill reaſon to be grateful to 
the memory of Maupertuis and his aſſociates. 


END OF vor. XII. 
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